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IT is of course a great privilege for me to talk to you in Chatham 
House. I hope I shall not disappoint you, and this is not an 
expression of undue modesty, but I must confess that after 


having chosen “‘ The United States and War Debts,” as the subject 
of this evening’s discussion, I discovered that it was extremely 
difficult to tackle this problem. This was for many reasons, 
one of them being that the outcome of this whole problem is 
very uncertain and full of traps and dangers, and secondly, 
because it is most probably true that it is not always easy to 
speak about something we have lived through ourselves. I 
remember a Frenchman once said to me, ‘‘ Yesterday I am a bore 
to myself, a month ago I am a stranger to myself, and a year 
ago Iam my enemy.” I think it is very true that if we would 
check up our ideas of a year ago on the same subject, or what we 
consider to be the same subject, we should be astonished at how 
much we had changed. Even if we prided ourselves on the idea 
that we were extremely consistent in our opinions, and not 
influenced by changes in the meantime, we should see that our 
whole attitude had imperceptibly changed. This is not known 
to the reader of the newspaper, because he does not reflect very 
much; it is not known to the editors of newspapers, as I have 
seen very often; most unhappily it is not known to statesmen of 


all degrees and all shades of opinion ; and it is certainly not known 
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to parliamentarians. No means have yet been developed of 

- checking the changes of ideas as they occur imperceptibly from 
day today. Nevertheless, I will try to show how the attitude of 
the United States in regard to War debts has changed, and what 
is the permanent structure of the whole problem. I shall begin 
with the latter. 

In 1917, as you know, the first thing that the Allies asked for, 
after severance of relations between the United States and Ger- 
many, was money, which is necessary for the nourishing of wars, 
though not as necessary as people believe before they enter the 
wars. 

I can give you only the main points of the whole question. 
It is very interesting that the first instruction that was conveyed 
to the United States Treasury by President Wilson was (it has 
not been published, but it has been told to me by various persons 
directly concerned with this kind of work) that the loan agree- 
ments should be drafted in the form in which any loan agreements 
in peace-time would be drafted, without regard to the special 
situation which was the cause of these loans. 

Now I may perhaps lead you to the year 1922. At the end 
of I92I, as you know, peace had been made, technically, with 
Germany, and the United States Government invited her debtors 
to make statements about the manner in which they intended to 
fulfil the obligations which they had engaged upon during the 
War. The form in which the United States Government 
approached the problem was an intimation to Congress that it 
was now necessary to tackle this thorny question, and Congress 
appointed a Foreign War Debt Commission to deal with it. A 
little later the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, criticised the way 
in which Congress had instructed this Commission. He com- 
plained that most unfortunately Congress had bound the hands 
of the administration in regard to agreements on the basis of 
facts that had developed since the loans had been negotiated ; 
that they had treated the whole question purely from a legal 
point of view and had unduly limited the power of the executive 
to deal with the question. You see there the beginning of a 
conflict which has continued to influence the whole situation, I 
may say perhaps in a most fatal way, up to this day. Congress 
had stipulated two things. First, technically, that in twenty- 
five years the debts of whatever country had to be refunded, and 
they had given 44 per cent. as the limit upwards of the rate of 
interest. Secondly, Congress in a very complicated legal form 
had laid down the principle that no debts owed to the Allied 
Powers contracting with the United States could possibly be 
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substituted for the obligations stipulated by the agreements 
which were to be completed between the United States and her 
debtors—which meant what is popularly called the negation of 
any inter-connection between reparations and War debts. In 
other words, the terms laid down by Congress for the adjustment 
of War debts due to the United States contained all the elements 
of a complete deadlock from the beginning. 

In 1925 we see the first sign of an understanding of the neces- 
sity of adapting these agreements which had been made in the 
heat of the War, though, as I have shown above, they were made 
in a very cool manner so far as the Treasury Department in 
Washington was concerned. It was the Foreign War Debt 
Commission itself which took the initiative, in recommending to 
Congress that the capacity to pay should be taken into considera- 
tion in judging the foreign debts. The Commission was most 
probably influenced in taking this action by the fact that this 
principle was to a certain degree applied in handling the adjust- 
ment of the reparations. These recommendations were the first 
step towards a more concrete handling of the obligations entered 
upon by the Allies during the War; and up to now they have 
been the last step. From 1925 on, whatever has happened there 
has been no change in any respect in the attitude of Congress 
concerning the question of the Allied payments. All the same 
the United States scaled down the total amount of the debts 
due to her by 60 per cent. 

Now perhaps you will say that the passing of the Act provid- 
ing for the Moratorium may be regarded as an instance of progress 
by Congress—the adoption of a new attitude. I doubt whether 
this is true. I doubt whether the attitude, in principle, has been 
changed by anything Congress has done in the last half-year. 
The skeleton of ‘the whole question, to my mind, lies in what 
happened up to 1925. 

Mixed up in these legal decisions are, of course, plain politics, 
polemics, declarations and a number of passions of different kinds, 
both vicious and virtuous—all those things which we like to 
term politics. So we must now pass on from the more legal 
aspects towards the political field, and first of all towards what 
I may call high politics, the high politics of the American ad- 
ministration. There have not been very many changes in the 
attitude of the administration towards War debts since the most 
interesting and very statesmanlike speech of Mr. Hughes in 
New Haven in 1922. It is interesting to note that all the reasons 
which in his speech he put forward as arguments for a solution, 
or at least for an adjustment of the whole War debt problem, 
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reappear again and again in the subsequent discussions up to 
this day. Hughes said that of course the United States could 
not be interested in any conflicts raging in Europe; it was not 
their affair. A confirmation, after all, of the Monroe Doctrine. 
At the same time he insisted on the enormous importance of 
economic events in Europe for the well-being of the United States, 
and on the danger, or on the benefit, arising out of anything 
which happened in Europe so far as economic matters were 
concerned. He regarded, as I mentioned before, the attitude of 
Congress as binding the hands of the executive in dealing with 
the problem of War debts, hinting broadly at the necessity for 
handling the whole problem on its practical merits. Then he 
made a proposal, not binding the United States in any way or 
engaging even the Government of the United States, saying that 
he thought it would be an excellent idea if some independent 
and intelligent Americans would combine their experience and 
their goodwill with Europeans of similar standing, in order to 
give good advice to the quarrelling European States on a final 
and satisfactory settlement of reparations, and secondly on a 
similar settlement of War debts. There you recognise everything 
which has since been brought forward again and again, and very 
often with the gesture of a perfectly new idea ! 

You know what has followed. You know that the Dawes 
Plan came, very much on the lines of the Hughes proposal. 
You know that the Young Plancame. Both plans were in Ameri- 
can names. Both of their authors were prominent in business 
life. Neither was connected directly with the United States 
Government. I do not judge as to the results of this whole 
policy, or the results of the plans elaborated by those prominent 
gentlemen and their associates. 

Anyhow, in the year 1931, as you know, the Hoover Mor- 
atorium burst upon us, and I hope you will allow me to enter 
into the history of that Moratorium, because it concerns us directly 
and sheds a certain amount of light on the future. 

President Hoover is a very good American. He knows 
Europe and he has his opinions about Europe, as you can imagine, 
after all the experience which he has had. He is not a politician; 
he was elected President not only because he is an extremely 
good organiser and was an excellent Secretary of Commerce, but 
because he had become a symbol, the symbol of a party which 
was convinced that it was a party of prosperity and of everlasting 
happiness in the United States of America. Anyhow, Hoover 
knew perfectly well that one way to overcome the deadlock of 
prosperity in America would be some energetic action in regard 
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to Europe, and especially in regard to War debts. There is no 
doubt that the President is fully conversant with all the merits 
of the so-called “ internationalistic attitude.’’ But, at the same 
time, he is a very good American in this sense, that the doctrine 
that the United States could be a self-sustained country if neces- 
sary has never been argued and insisted upon to such a degree as 
by Mr. Hoover. He certainly is at heart an adherent of the 
economic Monroe Doctrine. This is very often forgotten. In 
his policy you can discern constantly two lines of thought, one 
reluctantly followed up: the first is to attempt to galvanise 
other countries by bringing about some help to Europe, this 
help being designed to help in turn the banks in New York, and 
to increase American exports. The same idea holds true in a 
minor degree with regard to South America. The other line is 
determined by the conviction that the United States could very 
well live for herself by her own means, irrespective of her rela- 
tions with other countries, if only some stimulus were applied 
to her, by self-galvanisation. And you find this idea expressed 
in a very subtle and interesting way in the address given by 
Mr. Hoover before the International Chamber of Commerce in 
May 1931, exactly a month before the Hoover Moratorium was 
declared. This assembly was very interesting, because behind 
the scenes everything possible was done to avoid a strong declara- 
tion by this very authoritative assembly for a cancellation of 
debts. The President of the American Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Strawu, denied constantly that such influence was exercised 
upon the European delegates, but everybody knew that it was 
not quite as he had said, and of course everybody was very 
respectful. It was especially interesting because in the previous 
March the German Reichsbank President, Dr. Luther, had already 
sent out to banks in London and the United States very definite 
warnings about the financial situation of Germany. Everybody 
knew of this, but nobody talked about it in this assembly in 
Washington in May 1931, which I think is a very good example 
of how little such assemblies are really apt to touch the truth. 

I am now approaching June 2Ist, 1931, the date of the publica- 
tion of the Hoover Moratorium. On June 15th, six days before 
this momentous declaration, Mr. Hoover spoke in Indianapolis— 
on the line of a self-sustained American continent. He explained 
to the American people that the shrinkage of exports to foreign 
countries amounted only to 2 to 3 per cent. of the entire production 
of the U.S.A. in normal times, while the recess of production in the 
United States was bigger by nine times. This plainly had to be 
attributed to lesser consumption at home. And it became equally 
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evident that America could restore itself to prosperity by her own 
efforts at home. On the same day the President had in his pocket 
the draft of the plan, this plan perhaps of English origin but backed 
by Eugene Meyer, the President of the Federal Reserve Board, by 
Ogden Mills, who was Acting Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time, by Owen Young, by Andrew Mellon and some few other men, 
who for months, with increasing insistence, had impressed upon the 
President that it was necessary ‘“‘ to do something ”’ in regard to 
Europe. At the same time news had been received that it was 
feared Germany must declare a moratorium, which of course 
must inevitably influence unfavourably the situation in the 
United States. All the same Mr. Hoover made his speech in 
Indianapolis—and then he changed his mind. 

Perhaps it is advisable to be more precise. There are many 
reasons to believe that Mr. Hoover when he left Washington for 
his speaking tour was still in doubt whether he should run the risks 
involved, from the point of view of internal politics, by such a 
drastic measure in favour of Europe. We have every reason to 
assume that the decision was facilitated greatly for him by the 
telephonic reports of the conversations between the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Mellon, who happened to be in London by that time. 
The object of their discussion was the crisis centring in Berlin and 
South-Eastern Europe, and there was a certain political incident, 
to which Mr. Hoover’s attention was directed immediately by 
Mr. Mellon, an incident arising out of that crisis and illustrating 
the tension of the situation in an appalling manner. On the 16th 
of June, about noon, the French Chargé d’Affaires told the Austrian 
Government that things had reached such a point that far-reach- 
ing action alone could help. He demanded that Austria should ask 
the League of Nations to take control at once over her finances. 
In addition a letter should be written by the Austrian Government 
telling France that this plea had been made and assuring her at 
the same time that Austria would not enter into any obligations in 
regard to other Powers which might impair her sovereignty. This 
clearly indicated that events threatened to take a most dangerous 
turn, imperilling the whole already rather delicate balance of 
continental European politics. 

I would mention that the full significance of this incident has 
never become known, and of course it is now bygone history, 
though it shows, under present conditions too, the dangers 
immanent in the situation in Europe. In view of the introductory 
remarks of the Chairman about the confidential character of these 
proceedings, I think it may be permissible to mention this typical 
incident. 
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Mr. Hoover went back to Washington, and you know what 
followed: great enthusiasm over the whole world and a general 
“ psychological ”’ revival, not paralleled sufficiently by a business 
revival, but still something happened on the exchanges as they 
recovered for some days. For some days only, because then 
developed the fight between President Hoover personally and the 
French Government concerning this Moratorium and the question 
as to the extent to which the unconditional payments should be 
included in this Moratorium. I will not enter into all that. I 
will only say this, that the French Government the day after the 
Moratorium was published declared that they were full of admira- 
tion and full of satisfaction about the bold and constructive step 
of President Hoover. Then, after four days, M. Laval said that 
France had entered into the most difficult situation since the 
War, which shows you again how difficult it is to be on the side 
of what is called ‘ public opinion.” 

This diplomatic telephone fight, the first of its kind, was a 
great satisfaction to the American citizens, and it ended with the 
victory of Mr. Hoover. Undoubtedly his extremely energetic 
language across the Atlantic the night before settlement was 
reached was responsible for the subsequent agreement. And to 
say that Mr. Hoover is not courageous and energetic, and all those 
things, is, I consider, not true, after the manner in which he 
conducted these most arduous and embarrassing discussions with 
the French, never losing his temper, and always leaving open a 
door for reconciliation, which was very difficult and was not 
intended, as I believe, by the French. 

This again is an episode, but this episode had tremendous 
consequences. I will not speak about the effect on several 
bourses and exchanges. Markets very quickly relapsed into their 
former torpor. The psychological effect of the Hoover Mora- 
torium was absolutely neutralised by the French resistance. 
It was very regrettable; it cost the German Reichsbank 250 
million marks owing to continued withdrawals. But this is 
not the worst by far. I can understand that the French fought 
this battle with great energy because it was, after all, touching 
the foundations of their policy, and I can quite understand the 
French took another view to the rest of the world, especially as 
they had to fear that from now on, every two or three months 
something would happen quite outside the elaborate structure 
of the Young Plan which would overthrow the whole fabric of 
their diplomatic methods since the Armistice. France’s resistance 
to the Hoover Moratorium was not surprising, but it influenced 
the whole international situation decisively, because Washington 
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never recovered from these experiences. There is to me not the 
slightest doubt that President Hoover and Mr. Stimson, who 
then went to Paris, have never forgotten the stubborn resistance 
made, nor that the action which they expected to be extremely 
helpful had been thwarted in its usefulness. You find after this 
experience the whole mood in Washington changing. Mr. Hoover 
was still determined to fight through the Moratorium in Congress. 
He could not help continuing on the path he had chosen. But 
very soon from Washington came word, quite opposite to what 
had been said before, that no help could be given by the United 
States to any suffering people in Europe in their acute financial 
distress. If these people were not able to get out of their diffi- 
culties by their own thought and effort, it was said in public, 
there was no reason to give them any support; it would be only 
good money thrown after bad. It was doubted whether the 
situation in Germany was really so bad as had been said. A 
misprint converting a negative remark by the former Chancellor 
Briining into a positive one, that he expected decisive actions 
by the United States in the next few months, brought a very 
sharp answer by the Acting Secretary of State, saying that there 
was not the slightest idea that the United States would take any 
such steps to help the situation. 

The same reserve was shown in a very typical way in regard 
to all political aspects of the situation which developed after 
the Moratorium and which culminated in the very ostentatious 
Conference of Prime Ministers in London. The American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, and the American Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, participated in this Conference, so 
memorable for its disappointing results. Before the meeting it 
was stated in Washington that the American Secretary of State 
was instructed not to embark on any discussions concerning 
political questions, but to confine himself to economic problems 
exclusively with the exception of reparations so far as they 
entered into the discussion of the Moratorium. By this instruc- 
tion to its representatives, the general significance of which I will 
touch upon when summing up, the United States Government 
maintained its attitude of official abstention from all questions 
they considered to be exclusively European. While unofficially, 
during this period, giving much good and often excellent advice 
to all governments in Europe concerned with the consequences 
of the German and other breakdowns, even the slightest appear- 
ance of any attention given to, or any responsibilities assumed 
in, ‘‘ exclusive” European affairs were studiously avoided by the 
United States Government, though it was in touch continuously 
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and even physically with European affairs through two of their 
most influential Cabinet members ! 

Nor did this attitude change when M. Laval made his visit 
to Washington to discuss the situation arising for both countries 
and the world as a result of the Hoover Moratorium. Borah was 
deputed by the White House to tell Laval what American opinion 
thought about certain aspects, of political character, of the state 
of affairs in Europe since the Versailles Treaty. It must be 
assumed that Hoover in his confidential conversations with the 
French Premier also touched upon these questions, though in a 
less drastic way. But nothing of this part of those, as we will 
see, otherwise very constructive conversations appears in the 
official communiqué given out at their conclusion. 

In acting so, Mr. Hoover was most careful not to create any 
friction with Congress. He had good reason to avoid any sus- 
picions from their side that he would overreach his powers. Before 
M. Laval arrived, on October gth, 1931, Mr. Hoover had talked 
to representative Congressmen about the forthcoming visit of 
the French Premier, and had tried to get from them a free hand 
to deal as he thought necessary with M. Laval, especially permis- 
sion to speak about the prolongation of the Moratorium, but, in 
addition, to tackle still more important questions, as for instance 
a revision of War debts. The outcome was an absolute refusal. 
What followed shows the tragic quality inherent in the position 
of an American President. 

The results of the Laval visit as such were extremely positive. 
But both men, dependent on their respective parliamentary 
situations, dared not publish them clearly. At the end of the 
visit nobody outside knew what was going on in spite of the 
lengthy official communiqué. Certain information was sent to 
the Ambassadors from Mr. Stimson, who made it perfectly clear 
that M. Laval had agreed that reparations should be revised 
within the frame-work of the Young Plan. He had agreed to 
start the machinery provided for such purpose by the Young 
Plan itself; and Mr. Hoover had undertaken that Congress, in 
response to such a revision being carried through to its conclusion, 
would again convene the War Debt Commission, in order to scale 
down or cancel the War debts correspondingly. There is no 
doubt that this was the result of M. Laval’s visit, as everything 
happened as indicated by Mr. Stimson, but you do not find it 
stated at the time anywhere but in two newspapers. Neither of 
the two men after having reached such a momentous decision 
dared to invoke public opinion in order to carry it out. Another 


example showing what the role of the “ public ” is in our times, 
Y2 
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in spite of the importance attributed to it in official treaties, as 
for instance in the Kellogg Pact. 

You see, then, M. Laval coming back to Europe. You know 
what followed. Everything went as it was intended in Washing- 
ton in the conversations between M. Laval and Mr. Hoover. 
And then Congress refused to convene the War Debt Commission, 
and by so doing simply ruined all immediate prospects of the 
scaling down of reparations. This is the official story of the 
path of the United States Government toward a new settlement 
of War debts. 

Now we must ask, What were the motives of Congress and 
public opinion to ruin the policy of the Hoover administration 
in this cold-blooded way? Congress has always been against 
any cancellations. That is the story of the last fourteen years. 
Congress, in this matter, has been always against giving over 
any one of its prerogatives to the administration. These two 
facts affect the whole situation. One of the reasons why, after 
the Hoover Moratorium was declared, no progress was made as 
the administration intended, was because of the worsening of 
conditions in the United States itself. It is indeed very difficult 
to explain to farmers in the Middle West, whose mortgages are 
foreclosed because their banks have collapsed (and you know 
that about 4000 banks have collapsed in the last few years), that 
Europe must be helped. It is nearly impossible to make this 
understood. It is true that, while this argument has prevailed 
in general up to now, there is among the candidates for future 
Congress one man in the Middle West who hopes to be elected 
exclusively on the platform of cancellation, because slowly, 
certainly, he expects the farmers to understand that they cannot 
hope to sell all their wheat in the United States. In spite of 
assurances that it is possible for the United States to use all her 
commodities herself, it is certainly not true so far as wheat is 
concerned. Anyhow, at a time when taxes are increased very 
considerably (though not to the degree that they have been in 
European countries) and American wealth has become a dis- 
quieting economic problem for its owners, it is extremely difficult 
to persuade people in the cities as well as in the countryside to 
vote for a man who is for cancellation, which means a loss of 
roughly 250 million dollars per year to the American budget. 

There are other things more psychological and more difficult 
to explain with the same positiveness, and which Congress shares 
with public opinion. The United States does not like Europe. 
Certainly she is displeased by the part she has played since 1917. 
The American people think they have been misused; many, nay, 
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the majority think they have been “ the goat,” that they have 
made themselves ridiculous before the world by always helping 
to the wrong end, and it makes every American furious when 
you say to him that America must HELP. Those four letters 
are simply terrible to Americans. They are now willing only to 
do things which are proved to be clearly for their own benefit, 
reasonable, rational things in this regard; but if you describe 
something as “‘ humanitarian ”’ or “ helpful ”’ to Europe—I should 
like to say that this kind of argument has fallen into disrepute 
since 1917 with every American. 

There are of course other considerations which influence the 
situation. One is the enormous distrust of the United States 
in regard to diplomatic matters. I must say, after having been 
in Washington, I cannot understand why this distrust exists, 
because I think that Washington diplomacy is as good as any 
diplomacy in the world, but there is one thing connected with 
such distrust which I understand to a certain degree, and that is 
the conviction of even the most simple people in the United 
States that Europe is lost. They do not believe that Europe 
will ever get out of the situation into which they believe she has 
brought herself. I can assure you that this is the opinion of any 
Pullman porter, and it is very much the idea, especially at this 
moment, in Washington. If you speak to people in authoritative 
positions, privately, they will enumerate to you all the proofs of 
incapacity and ill-will in Europe, its unwillingness to cooperate, 
to act quickly, to act unselfishly for Europe, and not only for 
secondary motives and secondary interests of only momentary 
significance, but for a fundamental change for the better. This 
is perhaps the greatest impediment to any move in the United 
States in response to European quandaries. As long as this 
is not realised in Europe, I am afraid the attitude of the 
Americans will not be understood. Americans are certainly not 
materialist—just the contrary; they believe in moral values, 
and they fully acknowledge the desirability of cooperation be- 
tween nations. Perhaps this cooperation is a very doubtful 
conception, as it is not proved up to now that it is very efficient 
in international relations, but anyhow they believe in it—but 
not in the fitness of Europe for such purposes. 

Of course there is the special question of armaments. It is 
absolutely indifferent whether you talk to some simple farmer in 
the Middle West or whether you talk to a great prophet like 
Senator Borah—a prophet forward and backward—you will 
always meet the argument, ‘‘ How on earth can anyone be so 
stupid as to wish to set free money that will be used by Europeans 
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_in order to form nice little funds to prepare and wage war ten 
years later, as they will do undoubtedly!” All this has to be 
taken into consideration in accounting for the fact that Congress 
has restricted the policy of the administration up to this time. 

Let me explain once more that I think that the administration 
is still interested in the two lines of approach to the general 
problem, mentioned above, as it has been for the last year, or 
ten or twelve years, but that, now, we have the spectacle that the 
question as to whether Europe should get any help is not more 
acute—I cannot yet make up my mind to say less acute—than the 
question whether the United States could and should live on her 
own resources. Certainly this has become a very sharp-cut 
problem. This also is very often overlooked in Europe, and of 
course you will understand that the latter theory is attracting 
more and more attention in the United States as people see that 
nothing is done in Europe for its own salvation, that the Lausanne 
Conference is prepared with no definite method of solution, that 
governments are overthrown in a minute, and that elections and 
political moves which have no relation whatever to this great 
question are deciding the attitude of governments. As long as 
the United States sees all these things, as well as the ill-will that 
she believes she discovers everywhere, her attitude of detachment 
will continue to stiffen. 

Of course you have Wall Street. Nothing is more character- 
istic than that while five years ago internationalist bankers in 
New York were the object of applause, praise and admiration, 
now no international banker in New York likes to be called an 
international banker. It is astonishing to what degree they are 
sensitive to the mere mention of the word. I can understand 
them. There is a terrorism against Internationalists in America 
which really surpasses any conception we can have of such things 
here in Europe. It has been very often said that bankers should 
talk, that they should spend a little money for propaganda, and 
so on. It would be rather useless. A certain man, Mr. Garet 
Garrett, a Pole by birth, has published in the Saturday Evening 
Post a number of articles denouncing in the most savage way 
the trickery, treachery and greediness of the European debtors 
in regard to the United States. I admire the energy and the style 
in which these declamations are presented to the American people, 
and I do not see any possibility of refuting these things to the 
simple man who does not understand the inter-connection be- 
tween the two continents, and that capitalism after all has always 
held its own by lending money, to a certain degree, without 
getting it back! The “ manin the street ’’ can be easily convinced 
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that the international bankers in demanding cancellation only 
intend to save the private debts due to them by Germany. I 
will not enter into this subject, but if you read the book of Pro- 
fessor Jenks, Migration of British Capital, you will see what we 
see now, that the difficulty of getting back what has been lent 
by the strong capitalist countries to weaker ones has repeated itself 
in an acute form at least four times in the nineteenth century. 

Let us now try to penetrate the future. I think that Congress 
is hoping for a default by Europe. I think that all good poli- 
ticians in the United States (and they are excellent politicians) 
are thinking that the best way to settle this whole War debt question 
would be a default, because if the European countries about whose 
qualities I have talked would default to helpful America, it would 
make up for many feelings of dismay and inferiority through 
which the United States has passed during the last fifteen years. 
It would give a wonderful opportunity to the marvellous orators 
who exist in every town to denounce the wickedness of the old 
European nations, and to show how naive and modest and well- 
meaning the United States is. And they would get rid of a big 
problem, and of the big responsibility it contains for them— 
whether to scale down or cancel War debts or not. 

Most of the members of Congress do believe in private that 
debt payments cannot be resumed by the European debtors. 
But they are not willing to bring home this unpalatable truth to 
their constituencies. They prefer either to let themselves be 
driven to cancellation by public opinion—this being the less 
probable eventuality—or to drive the European debtors to default 
by the degree of irreconcilability which Congress will show and 
has shown up to now. 

Europe’s only hope in these circumstances lies in a change of 
public opinion in the United States. In this connection I should 
like to say one thing. It is always stated that after March 4th 
of next year it will be possible to discuss the question of War 
debts between Europe and the United States, because then there 
will be a new Congress. Up to that time, it is argued, no useful 
purpose would be served by bringing about a definite solution 
so far as the corresponding questions on the European side are 
concerned, 7.e. reparations. I do not think that a new Congress 
will differ so much from the old Congress. The arguments, the 
premises governing the situation, will be the same then as they 
are now. Especially will one all-pervading fact dominate senti- 
ment in the United States in regard to cancellation, Every 


1 Jenks (Leland Hamilton): The Migration of British Capital to 1875. 1927. 
New York. 
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. American has either lost his money, or does not know how much 
money he possesses—given the enormous deflation now in process 
in the United States. How can he be prone to make a big sacri- 
fice, a sacrifice for which he doubts whether the United States 
will be thanked? This is why I think Europe should act as 
quickly as possible in order to find a definite solution for her 
specific troubles, especially as far as War debts, 7.e. reparations, 
are concerned. This frank and independent procedure would 
have a better chance of convincing public opinion in the United 
States of the sincerity of Europe in her efforts towards a lasting 
reconciliation than to lie in wait for a hypothetical more favour- 
able opportunity. It would be most unfortunate if the impression 
were created in the United States that Europe was only manceuv- 
ring cleverly in order to induce America to relinquish War debts, 
and were not actuated by an urge of her own towards lasting 
peace and the permanent satisfaction of everybody. 

As my hour is over, I will only sum up certain observations 
which seem to me of general importance in the history of War debts. 

We underrate the degree to which the testament of George 
Washington is still valid in the United States. It cannot be 
expected that the United States will ever act again in the spirit 
that prevailed in 1917 and the following years. She is now 
developing an economic Monroe doctrine as well as a political 
Monroe doctrine. The political Monroe doctrine was : no political 
entanglement. The economic Monroe doctrine is the idea that 
the United States can be self-supporting. Consequently she is 
inclined to wait to see what Europe is going to do. If Europe 
chooses to improve her morale, her morals, all right, the United 
States is perfectly willing to help, to work with Europe. If not, 
_all right, the United States can live by herself. 

Secondly, the American President is like Gulliver, he is tre- 
mendously strong, but he is bound by innumerable impediments 
in his movements, and as a matter of fact Congress is stronger 
than the President, which we forget, but which he never can 
forget without being sorely reminded of it. President Hoover 
was undoubtedly convinced that it would be much better to get 
rid of the War debts. But in all his declarations, including his 
famous declaration of the Hoover Moratorium, you will always 
find the word ‘‘ temporary ” or the word “ provisional,”’ leaving 
it open to him always to say, “ Yes, it is only an emergency 
measure. No infringement to the sovereign will of Congress.”’ 

Thirdly, the tremendous power of the United States expresses 
itself by creating certain fictions of disinterestedness, of detach- 
ment from European affairs in spite of her obvious interest in 
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these very questions. The United States shows her power by 
ignoring important issues as other Powers show their strength 
by interfering in them. The American Government is showing 
its strength internationally in being able to give advice, even 
authoritatively, but without taking the corresponding responsi- 
bilities. This, of course, is not only an expression of her con- 
summate freedom of action. It is at the same time the outcome 
of the far-reaching rights of interference in the exterior policy of 
the government given to an always suspicious Congress by the 
American Constitution. 

Fourthly, there exists in many quarters a technical misunder- 
standing regarding the methods of an all-round settlement of War 
debts. It is said very often that the United States dislikes ‘‘ United 
Fronts ” of the European Powers in this matter. This is true in 
the sense of her dislike of a default made not only individually, 
but as a common procedure. This is a matter-of-course, as there 
would always be an element of provocation inherent in a default, 
announced in unison, by all debtors to the United States. 

But the United States would be only too glad to see the Euro- 
pean nations agreeing about their quarrels, especially in regard 
to reparations and inter-Allied War debts. Such a happy out- 
come would only be possible by some decision made in common 
by the respective European powers, every one making sacrifices. 
As we have seen, such a decision arrived at honestly and effectively 
will form the only basis for an understanding with the American 
people leading toward cancellation of War debts. Such a 
“United Front ”’ is desired by them. 

The fifth point is this, that the more exchange of views, in a 
friendly spirit, that can take place between Europe, and especially 
between Great Britain and the United States, the better. 
Excellent relations between Great Britain and the United States 
are vital for the world’s future. I must say that I was astonished, 
after some few weeks in America, to realise how remote America 
isfrom Europe. The distance is much greater than three thousand 
miles. 

Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. Witson Harnris said that in our relations with the United 
States over War debts there stood out three occasions to which we 
should pay attention. The first was the occasion when we borrowed 
the money. On that one of President Wilson’s successors put the 
matter tersely, ‘“‘ They hired it, didn’t they?” It was true we hired 
it, and we looked forward to repaying it. A distinguished American had 
said to him recently, in discussing reparations and War debts, “ After 
all there was no talk of reparations when you borrowed the money.” 
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The second occasion to be considered was the Balfour Note in 1922, 
when this country made an endeavour to get reparations and War debts 
cancelled at the same time, when we said that, failing that, we would 
not ask more from our Allies and the Germans together than we had to 
pay America—which was not at all the same thing as saying we would 
not pay America more than we could get from our Allies and the 
Germans together. We had our obligations to America irrespective of 
what we got from our European debtors. 

Then in 1923 came the Baldwin settlement. Mr. Baldwin had been 
attacked for not getting better terms from Mr. Mellon, but his (the 
speaker’s) sympathies had always been with Mr. Baldwin. He was not 
sent to America to haggle, but to ask Mr. Mellon whether America 
wanted to be repaid in full, and once Mr. Mellon had replied, ‘ I'll say 
we do,” there was nothing for it but to go ahead and repay the debt— 
as we had been doing ever since. 

We referred to America as if America could speak with a single 
voice, but if we thought of several figures, Mr. Al Smith, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Senator Borah, Senator Hiram Johnson, we should 
realise that the unanimity of America, if it existed, was something very 
wonderful indeed. 

Mr. Wilson Harris’s view was that it would be fatal to dispute our 
obligation to the United States. We had, in fact, hired the money. 
But we had to go into a Reparations Conference, and he hoped this 
country would adopt the policy which had been outlined in one or two 
papers, notably the Financial News, of declaring that we did not pro- 
pose to take any more money in reparations and we were prepared to 
waive the debts owing to us from any nation that would adopt the same 
attitude in regard to German reparations. We should then have to 
go to the United States, not as suppliants, and not disputing our 
obligation, but saying, ‘“ We have done our best, we have given up 
money that is due. Do you think it may be in the interest of the world 
that you should do the same? ”’ 

He believed that if we went to America in the attitude described 
and with an accomplished act to our credit, we should find that two- 
thirds of the difficulty in the way of debt settlement had melted away. 


MR.S. K. RATcLirFE said that he had lately crossed the United States 
in a tour lasting four months. He had not expected to hear a state- 
ment on this controversial subject and to find himself agreeing with 
more than go per cent. of it. He had met many different groups of 
business and professional men, and could fully confirm what Mr, 
Scheffer had said as to the American attitude in general. With regard 
to the famous speech of Mr. Hughes at New Haven, Mr. Scheffer 
remarked that since 1922 various suggestions had been put forward as 
new ideas, but they had not added anything to the Hughes statement. 
It was worth while to remember that to Mr. Lloyd George was due the 
credit for having given life to the Hughes proposal. It had fallen flat 
and was already almost forgotten when Mr. Lloyd George in the United 
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States brought it out again with emphasis and so led the way to the 
Dawes Conference of 1924. 

Mr. Scheffer was undoubtedly right in saying that there had been 
no change in the attitude of Congress. That attitude reflected the 
belief of the American people in the incorrigibility of Europe in the 
matter of armaments, as well as the effect of the prolonged depression. 
There had been no concessions to Europe during the seven years of 
prosperity, and Europe could not look for any during the present 
distress. The results in America of the Hoover Moratorium had been 
unfortunate, largely because of the failure in Europe to welcome it 
without reserve. We must realise that whenever the Government in 
Washington took any action towards Europe that seemed to express 
a united public feeling, the one right course was to meet it with an 
immediate and cordial acceptance. 

The American public to-day was anti-Europe: not only believing 
that America might be almost self-supporting, but convinced that 
Europe was in such a condition that it was unable to help itself. The 
present hostility was a recrudescence of the isolationism which lay deep 
in the American political tradition. It would be accurate to say that 
Wilsonism was destroyed in 1920 largely because of what George 
Washington did not write in 1796. The phrase invariably quoted in 
connection with the Farewell Address of that year—‘‘ entangling 
alliances ”—did not occur in the document and was not used by 
Washington ; it was Jefferson’s. 

Mr. Ratcliffe added that it was almost impossible for people on our 
side to realise what had happened in the United States since the great 
slump of 1929, to the popular attitude towards big business and banking. 
The former tremendous glorification had given place to extreme 
discredit. 1t was doubtful whether anything could now be offered to 
America which would convince the American people that Europe had 
undergone a change of heart. He was doubtful whether any con- 
ference in Europe would be acceptable; but he felt that a conference 
of the leading Powers called by the President in Washington might 
accomplish great things, if the understanding was that everything 
should be discussed. It might shake the American political system in 
this presidential year; but it would re-elect Mr. Hoover, and give him 
an incomparable position among the world’s leaders. 


Mr. LtAs said he thought Mr. Scheffer and Mr. Ratcliffe were 
pessimistic in regard to their belief in the Americans’ self-sufficiency. 
He was present when Mr. Hoover gave his address at the International 
Chamber of Commerce Conference, and he did not get the impression 
that all he was thinking about was American self-sufficiency, but that 
there was going to be no change in American policy with regard to 
War debts. Mr. Hoover stated that emphatically to the newspaper 
correspondents, and emphasised it in his speech to the Conference. A 
month later there was a volte-face and the Moratorium was declared, 
indicating that Mr. Hoover did not at all think America was self- 
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sufficient, but was very interested in what was happening in other 
countries. 

The very first act on the part of Mr. Hoover, after election, was to 
make a tour round South America to help the United States to get new 
markets. That did not indicate self-sufficiency, nor did America’s 
wonderful response to the suggestion of a conference on world com- 
modity prices. Mr. Lias believed that that conference would give the 
key to the “ saving of face,” and provide the formula mentioned by Mr. 
Wilson Harris—that if we handled that offer of America to come to such 
a conference, we could get a reasonable settlement of War debts and a 
real advance towards a return of prosperity. Everybody in America 
knew that War debts could not be paid again. Mr. Lias thought that 
the Lausanne Conference might arrange for a sort of Dawes Committee 
of business men and bankers to investigate the question of commodity 
prices, which was inseparably connected with the problem of War 
debts and reparations. The latter question could not be investigated 
politically, but if a non-political Commission was set up at Lausanne, 
on the Dawes or Young Plan model, he believed the United States would 
have no objection to being represented on it. 

Mr. Lias thought every allowance should be made for America’s 
feelings in the matter of Europe, as they had lent a tremendous amount 
of money to Europe and a lot of it (not only War debts) had “‘ gone west.” 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT said that possibly the action of the 
United States Congress at the end of last year was actuated by the 
Laval visit. M. Laval had preluded his visit by a financial offensive. 
He had sent over a representative of the Bank of France, who had put 
propositions before the Federal Reserve Board and before the National 
City Bank of New York which amounted to a demand, particularly 
upon the latter organisation, to change its bank rate and to give 
French balances a better rate of interest than previously. That, in 
addition to the political demands put forward by M. Laval, had 
undoubtedly influenced Congress in its action. The attitude was that 
they were being dictated to and, in some quarters, blackmailed. Some 
of the balances which French banks had in United States banks had 
been withdrawn before M. Laval arrived. That was the preliminary 
bombardment. M. Laval arrived as the big attack. The result was 
lamentable. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett wished to associate himself with Mr. Ratcliffe 
in regard to his suggestion that some sort of economic conference should 
be called, but it should deal with a// the questions. He had just read 
an extract from the New York Journal of Commerce which said that if 
the economic conference were to meet without considering War debts, 
reparations or disarmament, it would meet under exceptional and 
adverse circumstances. The time had come to face facts. They knew 
that Lausanne could bring very little, but if it brought the beginnings 
of an international effort to get over our difficulties, then it might not 
have met in vain. 
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Mr. SCHEFFER said that there had been no questions, but he had 
detected some misunderstandings. For instance, he certainly did not 
say that the idea in the United States was that they could maintain a 
self-contained existence in an absolute sense or that this idea determined 
her policy exclusively. 

As to the attitude of Congress, that reflected the general trend of 
ideas in America, with all its temperamental qualities. He had never 
met an American who had not said it would be fair to meet the loyalty 
of Great Britain in 1922 by some definite action in regard to the scaling 
down of her debts. But the same could not be said about France. 

Other things matched this attitude. Most people in America 
agreed that reparations must disappear, but if you said that France 
must be dealt with kindly in order to get rid of reparations, they did not 
appreciate that, because France was not liked. It was believed that 
she overstated her case when her debts to the United States were cut by 
much more than half in 1926. Under such circumstances it would be 
difficult to get down to facts, and Congress was not in a mood to do 
anything concrete. 

Mr. Scheffer saw that Mr. Ratcliffe agreed with him when he said he 
could foresee the moment when the United States would deny to Europe 
any help and when the private credit of Europe would be destroyed 
entirely. If those things were to continue, no conference could hinder 
America from being pervaded by an absolute scepticism about Europe. 
On the other hand, it was in the power of Europe to do something about 
it. America was swayed by moral arguments much more than most 
other countries, and in not believing that we were making a great 
mistake. If we could show America that we could agree about some- 
thing, America would be willing to begin a discussion. 

Senator Borah’s opinions had undergone a change. Last year he 
took the view that any changes in regard to War debts were unavailing 
as long as the Polish Corridor question was not settled. This attitude 
arose from the fact that when Mr. Stimson returned it was discovered 
in Washington that during his journey in Europe he had become 
interested in the Polish Corridor and had been convinced that it was so 
great an obstacle that it was no use trying to do anything for Europe. 
This idea spread to Senator Borah, and there was a moment when any 
talk about War debts and reparations ran against a wall, because it 
seemed evident that Europe could not be saved unless it could be saved 
wholesale. There was now a change in that respect. While the 
scepticism as to the nations of Europe coming together subjectively 
was increasing, it was appreciated that it was better to begin with War 
debts and especially reparations, and then see whether it was possible 
to make headway with the political obstacles, and not to do the reverse, 
i.e. first get rid of the political obstacles and then come down to 
reparations. 








THE GERMAN POLITICAL SITUATION 


Address given at Chatham House on June 20th, 1932 


By Mr. JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT 


Major ARCHIBALD G. CuuRCH, D.S.O., M.C., in the Chair. 


THE subject of my remarks this afternoon is sufficiently import- 
ant to fill many volumes and to exhaust not only my poor capacity, 
but also your stock of patience. But it is necessary, in order to 
understand the present situation in Germany, to look for a moment 
at the circumstances which have led up to it. With your per- 
mission, therefore, I propose to survey very briefly the first period 
of Dr. Briining’s administration from March 1930 till June 1931, 
then to take in slightly more detail the second period which ended 
a few weeks ago, and then to say a few words about the present 
Government and the state of Germany as I saw it during the last 
two months. 

There are so many important aspects of the subject that I shall 
probably miss many of them, but I hope that those that I omit will 
be brought out at the subsequent discussion. 

Dr. Briining assumed office on March 29th, 1930, with a 
damnosa hereditas in the shape of the Young Plan, which had been 
negotiated by his predecessors, and the complete absence of any 
Budget. In view of the continued refusal of the Reichstag to 
take the financial situation seriously, Dr. Briining in July, 1930, 
took the extreme step of advising President von Hindenburg to 
utilise his power under Article 48 of the Constitution to prorogue 
the Reichstag. For the subsequent two years the financial 
policy of Germany has been directed through a series of Emergency 
Decrees which by means of a system of increased taxation and 
drastic economy essayed to balance the Budget. Salaries of civil 
servants were cut to a point ro per cent. to 13} per cent. lower 
than they were during the years 1927-1930, and the salaries of 
Reichsministers were decreased by 30 per cent. But like the 
redoubtable Mrs. Partington, who, in the great floods in 1824, 
attempted to keep the Atlantic Ocean at bay with a mop, ali the 
efforts and contrivances of the German Government to keep 
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abreast of the rising tideof economic depression proved inadequate, 
and at the beginning of June 1931 the deficit on the Budget was 
estimated at some £47 million. 

It was at this moment that Dr. Briining came to London to 
the Chequers Conference. For some weeks before he had been 
urgently advised to declare the inability of Germany to meet 
her Reparations payments even without the ninety days’ notice 
required under the Young Plan. Wiser counsels had prevailed, 
and the Chancellor had postponed taking any decision until after 
his conversations with the British Ministers. There can be no 
doubt, however, that both official and public opinion in Germany 
expected and believed that he would return from England with 
the approval of the British Government for the declaration of a 
moratorium, and it was in preparation for this both at home and 
abroad that President von Hindenburg’s Manifesto to the German 
people was issued on June 6th. It is now a matter of history 
that no moratorium was declared and, as a result, that even when 
Dr. Briining addressed the members of Chatham House on the 
afternoon of June goth he was already potentially a defeated man. 
This point is important, for it means that the present situation 
might very well have arisen at any moment during the past 
twelve months and would almost inevitably have occurred before 
this had it not been for the Hoover Moratorium. 

Dr. Briining’s return to Berlin was a signal for an attack on 
him by the great industrialists and business men who support 
the German People’s Party, and an attempt was made to bring 
about his fall and to substitute for his Government an Economic 
Dictatorship. The position of the Briining Government was 
saved from almost immediate defeat by the Hoover Moratorium, 
and it was hoped that as a result of the reports of the Wiggin 
Committee 1 and the Special Advisory Committee? that some 
permanent solution of the reparations problem might come about 
which would strengthen Dr. Briining’s position both externally 
and internally. 

The fact that definite action by the European Governments in 
this matter was delayed until the third week of the eleventh 
month of the Hoover Year materially contributed to Dr. Briining’s 
defeat, since he had nothing to offer to the people in return for 
the continual increasing burdens which he was compelled to place 
upon them. These burdens of taxation and economy cuts, 
together with the complete lack of success of German foreign 


1 Published as a supplement to the Economist of August 22, 1931. 
2 Cmd. 3995 of 1932. 
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policy, provided ample grist for the Nazi mills. The General 
Election of September 1930 had returned the Nazi party to the 
Reichstag with 107 seats; by the close of 1931 it had nearly 
a million registered members, and successive elections in the 
provinces had shown that in all classes the reasoning of despair 
rather than belief in the Nazi policy was leading the German 
people in a great landslide towards the Right. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Presidential Elections in March and 
April of this year, for though in the first ballot on March 13th, 
Marshal von Hindenburg only missed re-election by some 500,000 
votes, Herr Hitler polled over 11 million votes, and in the second 
ballot on April roth his votes had increased by 2 million, showing 
that the Nazi party’s voting strength had doubled since the 
Reichstag Elections. 

I have completely passed over the great events of the summer 
of last year, but these are well known to all of you, and in any 
case may be referred to in many ready forms, for example in the 
Bulletin of International News, but I want to emphasise that 
throughout the last twelve months Dr. Briining’s position was 
becoming increasingly weaker and the impositions of taxation 
on the German people increasingly greater.. These latter cul- 
minated in the Decree of December 8th, 1931, which was described 
in the Basle Report as ‘‘ unparalleled in modern legislation.” 

We come now to the present crisis of May and June of this 
year. The main preliminary actions were the elections held in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Anhalt, and Hamburg on April 
24th, but of these, of predominating importance was that of 
Prussia. Here the Socialist Government of Dr. Otto Braun had 
been in power since rg2z, and it intended to leave no stone 
unturned to defeat the Nazis. As a result every obstacle was 
placed in their way, the use of the Radio was forbidden them as 
well as other facilities and, finally, on April 13th, ten days before 
the date of polling, the Prussian Minister of Interior, Herr Sever- 
ing, succeeded in stampeding General Groener into recommending 
the Reichskabinet to dissolve the Storm Troops (Sturmabteilungen) 
and to declare them an illegal organisation. 

This action, on the contrary, was doubly beneficial to Herr 
Hitler. At one and the same moment it relieved him of the re- 
sponsibility for a body which was undoubtedly getting beyond 
his own control and, conversely, it allowed him and his Party to 
appear before the electorate in the guise of political martyrs. 
The importance of the elections of April 24th can scarcely be 
exaggerated, since the States concerned cover four-fifths of the 
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area of the whole Reich. In Bavaria the Nazis increased their 
representation by 34, securing 43 seats in the new Diet, while in 
Anhalt and Wirttemberg they made enormous advances. In 
Prussia they increased the number of seats from g to 162, their 
gains being mostly at the expense of the other Parties of the 
Right, including those Splinter Parties which had previously 
supported the Briining policy. It seemed clear that the Briining 
Government and all that it stood for had lost the confidence of 
the German people. 

At this moment the Chancellor’s opponents were increased 
by a further addition. The senior officers of the Reichswehr 
Ministerium, led by General von Schleicher, the Director of. 
Political Operations, had made no secret of their disapproval of 
the dissolution of the Sturmabteilungen which they regarded as 
a very valuable asset in the training of the youth of the country 
and in forming them into a potential trained reserve. These 
officers, who became known in the Press as the Generals Kamarilla, 
set themselves, first, to secure the resignation of the Reichswehr 
Minister, General Groener, and secondly, to undermine the posi- 
tion of the Chancellor whose policy they regarded as detrimental 
to the welfare of the country. 

The first of these objects was attained on May 12th, when the 
Kamarilla succeeded in convincing Marshal von Hindenberg that 
General Groener no longer enjoyed the confidence of the Reichs- 
wehr; as a result the General suddenly discovered that his health 
would no longer permit of his holding two portfolios and he agreed 
to retain only that of the Interior. A further prop had thus 
been struck from the support of the Briining Ministry, and the 
military Chiefs found themselves allied with the leaders of com- 
merce and industry in opposing the Chancellor. 

The moment had now arrived for Dr. Briining to take a decision 
which he had long postponed. The Lausanne Conference was 
but three weeks away, his position with the Reichstag, though it 
had recently given him a vote of confidence, was completely 
negligible, since that body itself had failed to represent the will 
of the German people, and the German Budget had to be balanced. 
Dr. Briining, therefore, determined to ask President von Hinden- 
burg to give him the assurance of his further confidence in him, 
not only to carry on over Lausanne, but also afterwards, and at 
the same time he submitted for his approval a further batch of 
Emergency Decrees providing for further reductions in war pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance, calculated to bring in some 
800 million Marks. Provision was also made for the expropria- 
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tion of certain bankrupt estates in East Prussia, whose owners 
were unable to cultivate them and to settle on them large 
numbers of the unemployed. It was proposed to pay the 
owners of the estates 60 per cent. of the nominal value of their 
land. 

President von Hindenburg took the draft of these proposals 
with him on one of his periodic vacations in Neudeck, his East 
Prussian estate, and there found himself surrounded by men of 
his own class and upbringing ; men who were bitterly opposed to 
the Briining policy; East Prussian Barons and landowners who 
saw themselves dispossessed, notwithstanding the advantages 
offered, of properties which their families had owned for genera- 
tions, and to which, though bankrupt, they were deeply attached. 
Expropriation was to them an unspeakable outrage; it was little 
short of bolshevism, it was bolshevism in fact; and agrarischer 
Bolschevismus became the formula with which they reproached 
the aged Marshal. 

It can be readily understood that deep in his heart President 
von Hindenburg sympathised with the views and beliefs of these 
representatives of his own caste and kin. He returned to Berlin 
on May 28th, and on the following day held a long consultation 
with Dr. Briining, in the midst of which came the news that in 
the Oldenburg elections the Nazis had secured a complete majority 
over all other Parties. Convinced that Dr. Briining no longer had 
the confidence of the country, and personally opposed to his plan: 
of expropriation, the President suggested to him that a new 
Cabinet should be formed in which he should retain the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs. 

Then Dr. Briining took a step which none of the three groups 
opposed to him had ever reckoned with. In a final interview 
with the President on May 30th, which lasted only eight minutes, 
he again made a formal request for a reaffirmation of confidence, 
and failing to obtain it resigned with his whole Cabinet. Presi- 
dent Hindenburg at once summoned the Party leaders. First 
Dr. Breitscheid, the Socialist, who refused to form a Cabinet, and 
then Herr Hitler, who likewise refused to take office until after 
fresh General Elections had been held. 

In view of this attitude of the Nazi Party, the President, if 
my information is correct, addressed Herr Hitler in some such 
terms as these: “As you have refused to take responsibility 
for forming a Ministry I shall appoint a Cabinet of my own 
friends to carry on the government of the country, but I will 
not ask them to sacrifice themselves and to assume office 
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merely until after the General Elections. If as a result of these 
your Party is either in a majority or the largest in the Reichs- 
tag, I shall require of you an understanding that three of the 
key positions in any Ministry that you may subsequently form 
shall be held by members of the new Cabinet; these offices 
are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, and the Reichswehr.”’ 
I understand that Herr Hitler accepted these terms on condition 
that the Nazis had the control of the government in Prussia,} 
and the President at once set about the task of choosing a 
Chancellor. 

The Germans have many brilliant qualities, but all these are 
eclipsed by their incredible and amazing flair for doing the wrong 
thing at a critical time, and for concluding a period of concen- 
trated intrigue with an anti-climax; at a time when a long-term 
Loan was very necessary to them and could only be supplied by 
France they produced the Austro-German Zollunion. In 1916, 
after extraordinary intrigues against Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg for his incapacity as Chancellor, he was replaced by 
Dr. Michaelis. Now when it was considered that Dr. Briining 
had lost the confidence of the country and of Europe, there 
was chosen as his successor a man whose appointment gave the 
English-speaking Press of three Continents the opportunity of 
printing headlines reading 


“ EX-WAR SPY BECOMES GERMAN CHANCELLOR ” 


—a man who, up till last year, could not have entered the United 
States without running the risk of deportation. Why, it is 
constantly asked, was Herr von Papen chosen as Chancellor, and 
the answer I think is this. For some considerable time he had 
been engaged in an endeavour to promote an understanding 
between the Centre Party and the Nazis. It was he who arranged 
the original interviews between Herr Hitler and President von 
Hindenburg and Dr. Briining, and I believe it was hoped that 
if appointed he would be able to bring about some understanding. 
Certainly it was not expected that he would be “ read out ” of 
the Centre Party. Of his Cabinet it may be said that no Ministry 
has ever been recruited under such exceptional circumstances. 
It was literally a conscripted Cabinet. One member was appealed 
to both as an officer anda nobleman. Another, who was called to 
head the Ministry of which he was a permanent official, asked 

1 Other versions of this interview state that Herr Hitler was never given 


the chance of forming a Cabinet and was merely informed of the Marshal’s 
intentions. 
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to be allowed not to accept the responsibility and was given six 
hours to decide whether he would become Minister or be dis- 
missed from his present position. Surely this is the only example 
of a man who was threatened with dismissal for refusing promo- 
tion. Probably the only member of the Cabinet who took office 
with any degree of willingness was General von Schleicher, who 
may be regarded as its leader and strength. 

While it may be said that the appointment of a Cabinet of 
Barons headed by Herr von Papen was a grave blunder in that 
it antagonised public opinion in the United States and revived 
all the old suspicions of Junkerism, the Papen Cabinet cannot be 
thus lightly dismissed. It is undoubtedly in a strong position. 
By many it is regarded as the last hope of combatting National 
Socialism, which is realised at last, I think, as being more Socialist 
than National. A friend of mine told me that had the Briining 
Government remained in power another six months there would 
undoubtedly have been a large Nazi majority at the next elec- 
tions which were almost inevitable after the Conference of Laus- 
anne. Now that prospect, though still possible, is less probable. 
Indeed the key to the whole position is that the Papen Govern- 
ment was formed with the object of keeping the Nazis out of 
power, it being felt that while it was impossible to suppress them, 
it might be possible to harness them. There is ample evidence 
of some working arrangement between the Government and the 
Nazi Party ; in a circular issued by Dr. Goebbels, the Nazi Propa- 
ganda Chief, as a preliminary to the elections, the following words 
occur : 


“In all Party quarters there must be no discussion of the Papen 
Cabinet during the Election campaign,” 


and the Chancellor on his side has referred in a recent broadcast 
speech to ‘‘the impossibility of remaining detached from 
movements which instinctively and by resolution incorporate 
Germany’s will to live.” 

In foreign affairs the Government is in many ways in a 
stronger position than that of its predecessor, more particularly 
in the making of possible concessions at Lausanne. It is not 
bound by Dr. Briining’s declaration of January gth, 1932. It 
has no parliamentary responsibility. It has no party executive 
to keep track of its activities, and, above all, it has the Reichs- 
wehr at the back of it. It has long been realised that only a 
Government of the Right can effect an understanding with France, 
because any concession which it made would be accepted by the 
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Left whereas any agreement brought about by the Left would 
almost inevitably be rejected by the Right. Dr. Briining could 
not have admitted at Lausanne the legality of the reparations 
claim in the same conciliatory manner as has been done by Herr 
von Papen. It will be remembered that Dr. Stresemann found 
it impossible to negotiate the Locarno Agreement before he had 
taken the Nationalists into his Government. 

At home the reception of the Government was curious and 
somewhat unexpected. For the first two days there was anxiety, 
with a consequent run on the Sparkassen and a tendency to turn 
available money into goods. But when on June 2nd the Chancellor 
announced that he and Dr. Luther, President of the Reichsbank, 
found themselves in full agreement, ‘‘ especially in placing beyond 
all question any currency or credit experiments or measures of 
any kind which would endanger the currency,” the fear of infla- 
tion subsided. In its place there arose a curious and quite un- 
justified and therefore temporary feeling of optimism, which had 
shown no tendency to decrease when I left Berlin, but which will 
probably have now done so as a result of the new Notverordnung 
of June 14th, 1932. 

But by far the most important reaction in Germany has come 
from the Federal States. The threat of Chancellor von Papen 
to appoint a Reichskommissar in Prussia to replace the present 
business Government has resulted in the gravest opposition and 
misgivings in Southern Germany. State rights are as jealously 
guarded as they were in the United States, and in the defence of 
them one finds the curious circumstance of Bavaria fighting the 
battles of their age-long rivals the Prussians (troops). This is 
the more remarkable when one remembers that during the War 
it was found impossible to brigade Bavarian and Prussian troops 
together. Bavaria has had a business Government for the past 
two years, and fears that, if the excuse is made to send a Reichs- 
kommissar into Prussia to supersede a similar Government there, 
this encroachment on the part of the Reich will inevitably be 
extended further south. The great possibility which is now 
looming up in Germany is the disintegration of the Federal States, 
and it is not impossible that the old Main between Northern 
and Southern Germany may be established. The fears of the 
South German States have not been in the least lessened by the 
recent interviews of their Premiers with the President and the 
Chancellor, and the lifting of the ban on the Storm Troops has 
provided an additional cause of friction. 

It is possible that this is one of the contributory reasons for 
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the unexpected lack of hostility in France towards the Papen 
Government. Ever since the Peace Conference France has tried 
by various means to bring about the dissolution of Germany, and 
her most recent effort was the appointment of an independent 
French Minister to Munich. She is, therefore, not likely to view 
with complete disfavour a Government of the Reich which might 
assist, though involuntarily, her object. 

May I conclude by saying a few words about Germany itself 
as I saw it, which will explain why I said that the present spurt 
of optimism was unjustified? The present Government is not 
likely by its personnel ‘to re-establish foreign confidence in Ger- 
many. The deficii. with which it is faced is heavy and has had 
to be met by increased taxation and economies. The unemploy- 
ment dole has been cut from 10 Marks to 6 Marks per week and 
the war-pensions by equally drastic amounts; if the Government 
is not successful in keeping down prices correspondingly there is 
danger of very serious civil disturbance. 

Business is at its lowest ebb. In 1931 there were over 17,000 
bankruptcies in Germany—the highest figure ever known—and 
the present available figures show an increase on this for the 
present year. The feeling of desperation in Germany may be 
judged by the fact that last year there were more than 16,000 
suicides, a fact not unrelated to the number of bankruptcies. 
We have the authority of the President of the Reichsbank for the 
statement that should the export returns decline much further 
Germany will be forced to declare a moratorium on her private 
debts over and above that provided for in the Standstill Agree- 
ment. In addition to this there is the important fact that the 
seasonal decrease in unemployment is 1} million less than it was 
last year, and that there still remain 53 million unemployed in 
Germany. An instance of the gravity of this is that 25 per cent. 
of the population of Berlin is recipient of organised charities and 
that that City is faced with a deficit of 13 million Marks. This, 
mutatis mutandis, is true of nearly every municipality of Germany 
to-day. A further disturbing factor is the heavy increase in 
civil violence and disturbance. For the twelve months ending 
December 1931 it was estimated that 182 persons had been killed 
in clashes between Communists and Nazis, and about 15,000 
wounded. During the six months of 1932 no figures are available, 
but one can scarcely take up a paper without seeing that riots 
had taken place, more particularly in the Rhineland, and that 
the crowd had broken into and looted food shops. All these 
factors go to show that the position of Germany has now reached 
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so critical a point that only a definite settlement of the reparation 
question can put her on the way of restoration. 

But there is one interesting point. The world has lived for 
the past year under the impression that if Dr. Briining resigned 
some appalling calamity would ensue. We cannot do such and 
such, we have said, because if we do Briining will fall. For once 
in our lives events have forced us to call fate’s bluff. Dr. Briining 
has fallen, the world still moves ; we do not know what is in front 
of us, but it may yet be that Dr. Briining will return to power 
after a period of political recuperation, perhaps of no very long 
duration, and will lead Germany once more to a position of 
equality amongst the nations. 


Summary of Discussion. 

THE CHAIRMAN, Major A. G. CuuRcH, congratulated Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett on his paper. There was one point on which he wished to 
question Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s statement, namely that with regard 
to President Hindenburg’s meeting with Hitler. President Hindenburg 
had been advised by the late Chancellor to put on Hitler the responsi- 
bility of refusing to take office, because the late Chancellor had felt 
sure that he would refuse, but not having taken this advice, the Pre- 
sident had subsequently had to offer Hitler the bribe of the adminis- 
tration of Prussia, with all that it entailed. 

He would like to give a fanciful picture of the designs of Schleicher. 
He would not say that it represented Schleicher’s final plans, but 
nine months earlier Schleicher had conceived of a Government of the 
Reich almost identical, except in persons, to the one just formed 
under his influence, which, immediately it was put in office by the 
President, was either to provoke or to seize upon the first appearance 
of an insurrectionary riot, in order to proclaim a state of national 
emergency; having proclaimed that state of national emergency, it 
was to call a National Assembly and revoke the existing Constitution, 
bringing in a new Constitution with one of the Hohenzollerns at the 
head of the State. So far things had gone rather according to that 
immature and fanciful plan of Schleicher. Whether he had the cour- 
age and the ability to carry it out, and whether the Germans would 
put up with the complete operation of the plan, only subsequent 
events could show. 

On the possibility of a return of Briining as Chancellor of the 
Reich, he thought that the next twelve months would see the late 
Chancellor back in power with added authority and a definite electoral 
majority behind him. 

Mr. WICKHAM STEED referred to the friction that had ‘arisen 
between the Southern States and Prussia, and said that the Nazi 
agitation against what was called the Weimar system inevitably 
tended to intensify ‘ particularism.” The essence of the Weimar 
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system was the accentuation of centralisation in Germany, and it 
tended to neutralise, if not to destroy, such safeguards of State inde- 
pendence as there had been under the old system. Under the old 
system the States had paid contributions to the Reich, which had 
been redistributed, but the various State Governments had been 
responsible for their own expenditure. Under the Weimar system the 
Central Government became responsible for the funds. It was natural 
that States like Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and to a lesser extent Baden, 
should dislike that side of the Weimar system. Therefore any change 
in the Weimar Constitution was bound to accentuate the tendency 
in the direction of splitting up the Federation. Whether it would 
split Germany altogether along the line Oder—Main was another matter. 
Fifty or sixty years free trade within a federal area had created ties 
which it would be very difficult to break. 

On the position of von Schleicher, he had read an account of the 
situation by Georg Bernhard of the Vossische Zeitung which stated 
that, while von Schleicher had turned out Groener, he would have 
preferred to remain in an apparently subordinate position, but that 
President Hindenburg had compelled him to take office. According 
to Bernhard, President Hindenburg had wished Briining to remain 
as Foreign Secretary, but not to lead the Centre Party. Briining, 
however, had refused to leave the Centre Party. The understanding 
with von Papen was that he should leave the Centre Party on becom- 
ing Chancellor; that was why he left it, and not that he had been 
turned out by the Party. 

With regard to the personality of Dr. Briining, people in England 
had been living under a sort of general suggestion that only Briining 
could save Germany. Everybody believed that he was devoted to 
the cause of international understanding, in spite of the fact that he 
had been becoming persistently more and more nationalist in his 
attitude. Briining was also said to be, next to the Pope, the greatest 
Catholic alive. But Briining had come up as others had come up, and 
it was not at all certain that his chance of returning to power, in the 
event of a victory of the moderate elements of the Left, would be so 
very good. What was at the bottom of the extraordinary way in 
which an atmosphere was created such as that which had existed in 
England with regard to Briining? Did it emanate from British corre- 
spondents in Berlin or from German Chancelleries abroad ? 


Major WALTER ELLioT said the atmosphere emanated from the 
newspaper correspondents—most of the correspondents were men of 
the Left. 

Mr. Wickham Steed had suggested that owing to many years of 
free trade a split between North and South Germany was less likely 
to happen. But what did happen after a long period of free trade? 
There was always a violent individualist and particularist movement, 
and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett was probably right in suggesting that there 
might be a complete smash up of the Federal system in Germany. 
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Mrs. EpGAR DuGDALE asked what the experts thought would be 
the result of a break up of the Reich upon European affairs. 


Mr. WIcKHAM STEED said that he did not think it would be a 
misfortune for anybody, but it was most unlikely to happen. It was 
possible that if an economic union were made with Austria, there 
might be a split between North and South Germany, but as long as 
Austria was outside, the Reich was not likely to split, although there 
would be all sorts of trouble. Bavaria was not solely agricultural. 
The big interests round Nuremburg and Erlangen and the industrial 
areas were too closely connected with the markets of the Reich. He 
took the Nazi programme much more seriously than most people in 
England. He thought that the tendency in Germany was towards 
some form of State Capitalism. 


Mr. E. W. D. TENNANT said that he had attended the Hitler meet- 
ing at Dusseldorf at the end of January, and had then made some notes 
on the Hitler movement which had been passed as generally correct 
by his Hitlerite friends. He thought that the paragraph dealing with 
the possibility of Bavaria splitting off might interest the meeting. 

“Hitler is going greatly to increase his difficulties by being opposed, not 
only to his German political enemies, but also to the Vatican and to the Jews. 
According to the Hitlerites, the Roman Catholic Church and the Roman Catholic 
religious orders own 20 per cent. of the whole surface of Germany, and Roman 
Catholics form far the greatest financial power in Germany. The Vatican as 
a result exercises far more political power in Germany than the Hitlerites can 
recognise. That is their main objection to Briining, who, according to them, 
never takes any important decisions on any matter without first consulting the 
Vatican. According to the Hitlerites the Vatican influence is a fearful menace 
to the Reich because it is working, in order to conserve its financial interests, 
towards splitting up the Reich. The Hitlerites maintain that the Vatican is 
working to separate Bavaria from the rest of the Reich and to reform the 
Danube Federation—Bavaria, Austria and Hungary—under a Wittelsbach King 
(Rupprecht of Bavaria), and they also object to the great Catholic influence in 
the Ruhr and the Palatinate. The Vatican is said to be trying to extend its 
influence in the Ruhr by giving big loans to Roman Catholic industrialists at 
low rates of interest. However, in spite of these loans, many of these indus- 
trialists are joining Hitler (who is himself a Roman Catholic).” 

Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT said that von Schleicher’s record was 
very interesting. He was a comparatively young man, being only 
fifty, and had risen in a few years from the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
to that of lieutenant-general. His war service was chiefly one of 
staff-service. He was in fact a political Eddis. As such he had 
profited by his observation of the work of Dr. Meissner, the Secretary 
of State to the Reichspresident, and had created for himself in the 
Reichsministerium an office akin to Meissner’s, which had earned for 
him in Berlin the soubriquet of ‘‘ Field-Grey Eminence.” Every chief 
under whom he had served had met with an untimely end—von Seeckt, 
von Haye, Groener, Briining—then Hindenburg, von Papen, and 
eventually, perhaps, von Schleicher himself. He was intensely 
interested in himself, and his whole object was to concentrate the 
armed, trained, and untrained forces in Germany in his own hands. 
One of the main objects in sending a Reichskommissar into Prussia 
was to get control of the Prussian police. The Treaty of Versailles 
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forbade any Federal police in Germany, and the Prussian police were 
certainly the most efficiently equipped body of men in Germany. 
Schleicher had the Storm Troops, the Stahlhelm and the Reichswehr, 
and with the Prussian police this would form a substantial support 
for any Government. Certain concessions were to be made towards 
the Left in order to rope in the Reichsbanner as well. 

In reply to a question on the cost of the Storm Troops, Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett said that he had been given some figures in Berlin showing 
that there were about 400,000 members of the Storm Troops, half 
of whom were in receipt of about 50 pfennig a day. That amounted 
to about 100,000 marks a day and 34,000,000 marks a year—an 
astonishing sum. When on duty, the men got 3 marks a day. 


Mr. HucGu QuicLey said that Briining’s policy had been a policy 
of negativism and defeatism, which any less phlegmatic people than 
the Germans would have overthrown in a few months. His policy 
had achieved nothing. He had been extraordinarily clumsy in foreign 
affairs. Although of course he could talk at times the right inter- 
national language, his actions contradicted his professions. He had 
said that Germany must cooperate with France and other countries, 
but that Germany would not pay reparations; he had said that Ger- 
many must have constitutionalism and must play fair, but he had 
adopted towards Hitler all the measures which might have been 
expected from Hitler, but not from Briining—measures such as the 
suppression of the Storm Troops, the artificial agitation before the 
Prussian election about the Nazis assuming by violence control of 
public utility services. All this tended to strengthen the hands of 
Hitler and of the advisers against Briining in the President’s circle. 

In economic affairs, if any one person could be singled out as being 
responsible for the world economic crisis, that person was Briining. 
He thought he could make Germany efficient, self-contained, and 
industrially strong by starving the German people. His fall had led 
in England to a shout of horror, but in Germany to a boom on the 
stock exchange. The Germans knew their Briining and no indus- 
trialist or economist prophesied the return of the Briining régime in 
any shape or form. 

The new von Papen régime had some of the old tradition of Ger- 
many in it, and before the War that old tradition had made Germany 
economically strong, however disliked it might have been in foreign 
Chancelleries. That tradition had come back without the Hohen- 
zollerns, and he believed that it would succeed in re-establishing 
Germany. He had great faith in von Papen, who was internationally 
minded and knew the people with whom he had to deal. He was not 
stupid or clumsy, and would speak the right language at Lausanne, 
making the necessary concessions, and would probably make Lausanne 
a success. On the basis of that success von Papen would probably 
win the next German election with a sufficient majority to make his 
Government a real Government by consent. 























THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE 
COAL PROBLEM 


Address given at Chatham House on April 26th, 1932 


By Mr. W. A. LEE, C.B.E. 
Secretary of the Mining Association of Great Britain 


Str RicHARD REDMAYNE, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


WHEN I came to set down a few thoughts on the subject of 
the International Aspect of the Coal Problem, I found that I had 
to spend some little time in defining to my own satisfaction what 
the international aspect of the coal problem is—for this reason, 
that in the course of the last ten years it is a problem which has 
been continually changing in complexion. But although it has 
been changing in complexion over the last ten years, there is one 
feature of it which is common to the whole period and which does 
really constitute the essence of the coal problem. That feature 
is the excess of the productive capacity of the industry over the 
available demand for coal. 

To-day, in this time of depression, that problem is not one 
peculiar to coal, because the same state of affairs applies also to 
copper, tin, rubber, grain, coffee—one might name a large number 
of raw materials and foodstuffs of which it is true to say that the 
greatest problem is the surplus of productive capacity over effec- 
tive demand. But the coal problem differs from these problems, 
if not in intensity at any rate in this particular respect, that it 
has been of longer duration, and possibly will continue to be of 
longer duration unless something in the way of organised effort 
is applied to the solution of the problem. And whether that be 
so or not, it differs from them also in this important respect, that 
the state of the copper industry, for example, may not matter 
very much outside the confines of the copper industry itself, and 
the same may be said of the tin industry; but when you have a 
problem of this character in relation to a commodity like coal, 
there obviously arises a social factor of immense importance. 
The reason why the coal problem has assumed the importance 
which it has rightly assumed in the public mind is because of the 


reactions of this excess of productive capacity over available 
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demand on the conditions of the very large number of people who 
are dependent on the coal mining industry for their livelihood. 

Obviously if the structure of the industry has become too large 
for the demand which is available, it means a considerable degree 
of unemployment among the mining population. But further 
than that, the circumstances of competition among the various 
units of production within the same country, and as between 
country and country, result in the depression of prices, with 
immediate reactions on the working conditions of those employed 
in the industry. Here again the coal problem differs essentially 
from other problems. The problem of over-production in the 
coal industry differs from that in, let us say, the manufacturing 
industries, for the reason that in an extractive industry like coal 
mining the labour cost constitutes about seventy per cent. of the 
price of the product. The result of this is that immediately the 
industry comes up against economic difficulty, owing to a slight 
depression in the price level, the wages and other working con- 
ditions in the industry are immediately and inevitably affected. 
There is no margin. If you take industries like iron and steel, 
engineering, manufacturing of boots and shoes, you possibly have 
a situation in which the labour cost is perhaps thirty per cent. of 
the price of the product and the profit margin is also about thirty 
per cent. (I am simply giving rough figures to give an idea of 
the proportions.) If you have the same percentage of profits as 
of wages, there is obviously a considerable reserve in the profits 
which is available for meeting the vicissitudes of a particular time. 
But in the case of coal, where the labour cost is seventy per cent. of 
the price of the product and the normal rate of profit is only 
about one-fifth of the labour cost, the rest being made up of various 
fixed charges, the situation is obviously very different from that 
in the manufacturing industries. 

If I may say so in passing, this is the real reason why coal 
disputes come to a head so quickly in coal-producing countries, 
much more quickly than they do in manufacturing industries. 
It is sometimes attributed to the fact that the coalowners have an 
extra large dose of original sin, or that the miners are exceptionally 
unreasonable people. It is simply the fact that there is no 
margin for an emergency. It is just the same kind of person who 
is responsible for managing the affairs of the coalowners or miners 
as it is for managing those of the manufacturing industries and of 
other trade unions. The same thing happens in all coal-producing 
countries, and it arises out of the nature of the industry rather 
than from the peculiarity of the participants. 

Perhaps these few remarks will have helped to elucidate my 
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idea of the definition of the subject. The next point which I want 
to make is this, that it would be a mistake to measure the serious- 
ness of the coal problem by reference to present-day conditions— 
the conditions in 1932 in this time of special depression. If one 
takes the figure of unemployment as a measure, one finds that in 
this country unemployment in the coal-mining industry amounts 
to 24°6 per cent. That was the figure for December 1931; a 
winter figure, it is true, and therefore possibly the average figure 
for the year should be rather higher. But in shipbuilding the 
percentage was 62 per cent., in iron and steel 42} per cent., and in 
building 28 per cent., while the average for all occupations was 
21 percent. The inference one would be entitled to draw is that 
there is no special problem in the coal industry, and that all these 
other industries were in a very much worse position than the coal] 
mining industry. What we have to look at, I think, is the 
question, What is going to be the position when the present state 
of extreme depression passes away? Probably, or at any rate 
possibly, the other industries may recover to something like their 
normal state of employment. Will the same thing happen in the 
coal industry? Will the same thing happen in the case of British 
coal in particular? That is the question to which we have to 
address ourselves. 

I confess quite frankly that, using such experience as I have 
of the affairs of the coal-mining industry, it is a question on which 
I feel it very difficult to dogmatise. At the same time I do not 
think that we can afford simply to hope for the best and do 
nothing. Whatever can be done in the way of organised effort 
to make the best of the situation, should be done, and we ought 
to take into account the possibility, and, as I think, the likelihood 
that the coal-mining industry will not automatically recover its 
earlier prosperity without some definite and organised effort to 
assist in the process. 

In such figures as I have to give you I propose to take the year 
1929 as indicative of the current position, rather than the 1931 
figures which relate to a time of abnormal depression. 1929 was 
a good year as years go, but it was not better than things ought 
to be on the average if the various political, financial and other 
difficulties restricting general trade activity are removed. So I 
shall take 1929 as my yardstick in comparing the position with the 
position as it existed immediately before the War. 

Before giving you these figures, I want to make this general 
observation, that when one speaks of the coal problem it would 
be a great error to regard the problem as one which is common in 
all its aspects to all countries. I shall try to explain what I mean 
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by giving one or two figures relating to the chief areas throughout 
the world. 

Taking the world position first, production throughout the 
world in 1913 amounted to 1,217,000,000 tons; in 1929 it 
amounted to 1,330,000,000 tons, an increase of about 9 per cent. 
(I am quoting metric tons throughout.) 

The first producing area which I shall mention is the United 
States of America, the largest coal-producing country in the world. 
The United States produced a little over 500,000,000 tons in 
1930—that is, 40 per cent. of the world’s consumption. In 1929 
it produced 552,000,000 tons, again about 40 per cent. of the 
world’s production. Thus production in the United States just 
kept pace with the increase in world production. 

The Hammond Commission, which investigated the condition 
of the United States coal-mining industry a few years ago, pointed 
out that, on the basis of coal production over a limited period, 
the capacity of production in the mines of the United States is 
very much greater than its actual output. In the bituminous 
coal mines alone the capacity for production is 700,000,000 tons, 
possibly 800,000,000 tons; to that add 100,000,000 tons of 
‘anthracite, and you have a total capacity of 800,000,000 to 
g00,000,000 tons, as compared with a coal production in 1929 of 
552,000,000 tons and a maximum production in any year of 
something over 600,000,000. So there is an enormous surplus 
capacity over realised production in the United States. The 
Hammond Commission explained this as being due to a variety of 
causes. They referred to the system which exists by which any 
citizen can apply to the State for the right to work minerals in 
the coal-bearing lands owned by the State; the State owns some- 
thing like 50,000,000 acres, a third of the total coal-bearing land 
in the United States. Generally speaking, mining operations 
are very much easier there than in this country. There isa certain 
amount of open working or driving into the hillside, where they 
do not incur the expenses of deep shaft-sinking, which is necessary 
in this country. Therefore it is easier for American production 
to expand in times of temporary activity than it is in this country ; 
there is not the large amount of capital expenditure to face. 
Another reason lies in the railroad system, under which the supply 
of “‘ cars,” as they call the coal wagons, is related to the maximum 
capacity of the mine; every mine therefore aims at increasing its 
output as much as possible in order to put in for an adequate 
number of wagons in times of trade activity. Another curious 
factor with which we are not acquainted in this country, is that 
there has always been a tendency to try to develop in districts 
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not under the sway of the United Mine Workers of the United 
States, so as to get rid of trade union restrictions and working 
conditions. All these circumstances have produced this result 
in the United States. The point I want to emphasise is that in 
the United States it is not a problem peculiar to the post-War 
era; it existed in a chronic condition in the mining industry for a 
very long period before the War. It is quite distinct from the 
essentially post-War problem with which the European coal-mining 
industries are confronted. 

Turning to Asia, the chief coal-producing countries are India, 
China and Japan. In 1913 they produced 56,000,000 tons. The 
rate of increase was fairly regular, and in 1929 they produced 
96,000,000 tons, nearly twice the pre-War quantity. In those 
countries there is no problem at all of the kind I have referred to. 
Their production has been expanding continuously with no lack 
of outlet. 

The same is true of South Africa, which produced 8,000,000 
tons in 1913 and 13,000,000 tons in 1929, an increase of more than 
50 per cent. in coal output. 

Australia is in a different position. She produced 10,000,000 
tons in 1919 and 12,500,000 tons in 1929, a proportional falling 
off which is rather due to conditions peculiar to Australia. They 
have had various industrial difficulties, and 1929 represented not 
a good year for Australia but a rather bad year, the output being 
considerably less than it had been in the preceding five years or 
so of the post-War period. 

Now I come to Europe. I start with Great Britain, the 
principal coal-producing country in Europe. In 1913 Great 
Britain’s production was 292,000,000 tons; in 1929 it was 
262,000,000 tons. So you see there is a fall of 30,000,000 tons 
between those two periods. 

The figures for the chief continental coal-producing countries 
show, not, a decrease but an increase. Germany produced 
141,000,000 tons in 1913 and 163,000,000 in 1929. France 
produced 44,000,000 tons in 1913 and 54,000,000 tons in 1929. 
(I am taking post-War territory, even for 1913.) Poland produced 
41,000,000 tons in 1913 and 46,000,000 in 1929. Russia increased 
her production from 29,000,000 tons to 40,000,000 tons; Belgium 
from 23,000,000 to 27,000,000 tons; Czechoslovakia from 
I5,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons; the Saar from 13,000,000 to 
14,000,000 tons; Holland from 2,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons; 
and Spain from 4,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons. The total of these 
European countries, exclusive of Great Britain but adding the 
smaller countries like Austria, Hungary, etc., which I have not 
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mentioned individually, gives a production of 313,000,000 tons 
in 1913 and 383,000,000 tons in 1929, an increase of 70,000,000 
tons. To this it is necessary to add an increase in Germany’s 
lignite production. Germany produced 87,000,000 tons of 
lignite in 1913, a production which had been rapidly increasing 
before the War and continued to increase almost without inter- 
mission to 174,000,000 tons in 1929, exactly double the pre-War 
figure. That increase of 87,000,000 tons in lignite is equivalent 
to 19,000,000 tons in terms of hard coal. A ton of German coal 
is equivalent to two-ninths of a ton of black coal. We must add 
this to the total increase of 70,000,000 tons in the coal output of 
the continental European countries. There is a very evident con- 
nection between this total and the drop of 30,000,000 tons in the 
production of British coal. 

Of the drop of 30,000,000 tons in the output of British coal, 
20,000,000 tons was accounted for by the fall in exports, and 
I0,000,000 tons represents the drop in the inland trade and the 
bunkering trade at British ports. In spite of this drop of 
20,000,000 tons in British exports, the consumption of coal in 
the normal markets for British coal abroad had increased consider- 
ably between 1913 and 1929. Let us take the area of our principal 
markets abroad, the continent of Europe, the countries which lie 
round the Mediterranean—Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, etc.—and 
South America. The consumption was 420,000,000 tons in I913 
and 510,000,000 tons in 1929, an increase of nearly 90,000,000 
tons. To those markets Great Britain supplied 72,000,000 tons 
in 1913 and 59,000,000 in 1929, so that in spite of the increase of 
89,000,000 tons in the demand from those countries, there was a 
drop of 13,000,000 tons in the amount of coal supplied from this 
country. To put it in another way, British coal supplied 17 per 
cent. of the requirements of these markets in 1913 and only 11} 
per cent. of their requirements in 1929. This means that British 
coal has been replaced by continental coal to a considerable 
extent. The question is, what are the reasons ? 

The main reason undoubtedly lies in the very high post-War 
cost of production of British coal. The cost of production of coal 
in this country, as the result of conditions arising out of the War, 
was pushed up to a very much higher figure than in the case of 
any of our competitors, and the hours of work were shortened to 
seven hours a day in 1919. At that time there were hopes that 
economic conditions would permit of the very much improved 
conditions, both in respect of hours and of wages. I do not sug- 
gest that that phenomenon was peculiar to the coal-mining 
industry. It was a point of view which was prevalent in industry 
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generally. But in the coal-mining industry, where labour costs 
are 70 per cent. of the price, the reactions were very serious and 
landed us in the unfortunate disputes of 1921 and of 1926. I think 
it is quite useless to begin throwing stones over these troubles. 
There was that point of view. I do not suggest for a moment 
that it was only the workers who held it. At that time I think 
the opinion was general. Now we see more clearly that a good 
many of the hopes entertained immediately after the War were 
built on false premises. However, there is the simple fact that 
that is what was the main factor in the loss of this trade. It 
was impossible for this country to sell at competitive prices in 
foreign markets. 

Then there were other factors. One was the supply of repara- 
tion coal from Germany, which naturally impinged on certain of 
our best markets. 

A third most important factor was the territorial adjustment 
as between Germany and Poland. Naturally I express no opinion 
on the issues involved in that ; it is not my purpose to do so, and 
it would be outside the scope of my paper. But I do want to 
emphasise that the troubles arising out of that have played a very 
large part in the difficulties of the coal-mining industry since 1924. 
When the mines in what is now Polish Upper Silesia were handed 
over from Germany to Poland, there was an understanding that 
Poland should import into Germany a definite amount of coal, I 
think something like half a million tons a month, and that was 
to continue until 1925. Germany was under that obligation to 
take 6,000,000 tons a year under the Peace Treaty. When 1925 
arrived Germany closed her frontiers to Polish coal. That left 
Poland in the air so far as that amount of coal was concerned. 
She was left with the alternatives of serious unemployment or 
finding some other outlet. The only outlet she could see was to 
send the coal north to the Baltic and the Scandinavian market. 
The Scandinavian market is from the geographical point of view a 
natural market for British coal. Poland, faced with dire neces- 
sity, was prepared to go to any lengths in order to secure that 
trade. The Upper Silesian mines are 380 miles from the sea and 
the normal railway rate on coal is 19 Zloty per ton, but the Govern- 
ment gave a special rate of 7 Z/oty—that is, a definite State subsidy 
of about 12 Z/oty a ton, or 6s. at the old rate of exchange. Coal 
was sold at prices which it was quite impossible for British com- 
panies to compete with, however much British prices had been 
reduced, because Poland made it quite clear that her price would 
be still further reduced in order to get the market. Coal which 
was sold at 16s. or 17s. at the pit for home consumption was sold 
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for export at prices which realised only about 5s. or 6s. a ton at 
the pit. The trade was of quite an uncommercial nature, entirely 
an effort to provide employment in hard times and thus stave off 
what would have been a very difficult social situation. 

I ought to add that that policy, of course, had rapid reper- 
cussions on the price level throughout the world market. Its 
effects were not confined to the Scandinavian market. It has 
been one of the important causes affecting the price level through- 
out the export market and creating the very difficult situation in 
the coal industry of all the European countries. 

A fourth factor was the development, as a result of the War, 
of the desire on the part of countries which found themselves in 
difficulties over coal supplies during the War, to make themselves 
independent in the future of outside sources of power, heat, and 
light so far as possible. This led to considerable development of 
hydro-electric power, and so far as coal itself is concerned it is 
reflected to some extent in the figures of increased production 
of some of these countries. It is a production which in many 
cases could not be justified on economic grounds, but is bolstered 
up by artificial aids in deference to the national point of view of 
making these countries independent of outside sources of fuel. 

These causes all tended to operate particularly against British 
coal in comparison with continental coals. There are other 
causes which have contributed to reduce the demand for coal 
generally. The first is the impetus which was given to improving 
methods of consumption as a result of the shortage of fuel during 
the War. The intensive effect of that in slowing down the rate 
of increase in demand for coal has been felt during the last few 
years, and will not be felt so keenly in the future, though obviously 
there will still be improvements. That is why I hesitate to dogma- 
tise on the extent to which the coal problem will continue. A 
second cause is the use of substitutes for coal. I have mentioned 
hydro-electric power; the other is oil. Here again is another 
reason why I hesitate to dogmatise. I do not think anyone can 
say definitely to-day to what extent coal will recover the ground 
which it has lost to oil. I firmly believe that it will recover a 
good deal of that ground. A good deal of the ground which has 
been lost in ships’ bunkering is capable of being recovered, though 
not all of it by any means. There are geographical considerations 
and considerations of convenience which will make it impossible 
to oust oil from certain markets, but there is a great deal which 
can be recovered by improved methods of coal combustion and 
steam utilisation, such as, for example, the use of pulverised fuel. 

That is a short exposé of the nature of the problem. I now 
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propose to say a few words on the possibility of organised remedies. 
I have suggested that the European problem is a special one in 
origins and characteristics, but I would sound a note of warning— 
that it cannot be treated exclusively, from the point of view of 
remedies, as a European problem. Coals from the other pro- 
ducing areas enter too closely into competition with European 
coals for that to be possible. Coals produced in the Far Eastern 
countries had already driven British coal from Far Eastern 
markets many years ago; it was a pre-War process which was 
inevitable in view of the very low labour costs, and consequently 
low costs of production, in the Far Eastern countries. But the 
possible ramifications of that Far Eastern competition are by no 
means limited to the Far East. One disquieting feature is the 
importation of Indo-Chinese anthracite into Canada. It may 
sound almost incredible, but it is a fact. In Indo-China they 
produce very good anthracite, and it is finding a market in Canada 
at prices which are causing no little inconvenience to our anthra- 
cite trade. ,South African coal penetrates into Egypt and the 
Sudan, two important markets for British coal. United States 
coal is not only in competition with us in Canada, but also in 
South America. So far as our European markets are concerned, 
there is not very much American coal, perhaps not more than 
300,000 tons a year, but the margin between the price we get in 
the European markets and the price at which United States coal 
can be supplied is not a very big one; it is such that there are 
definite limits to the extent to which remedies can be applied in 
the way of increasing the price of European coal with a view to 
assisting the economic position, both on the coalowners’ side 
and from the point of view of working conditions for the men. 
Overseas competition definitely limits the extent to which 
improvements of that kind are possible. 

The question of remedies has received attention from two 
points of view. The first is the commercial point of view. As 
you are aware, the possibility of international arrangements with 
regard to the disposal of coal have received a good deal of atten- 
tion in the last year or two. On the whole it may be said that 
opinion among British colliery owners is not averse in principle 
from efforts to seek a solution along those lines, if a practicable 
solution can be realised. The fact that that is so is evinced by 
the invitation addressed in August 1931 by the British coal- 
mining industry to the principal continental coal-producing 
countries to attend a conference in London to consider the 
possibility of organised marketing arrangements. That con- 


ference was held in October 1931. It was quite successful so far 
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as it went. Points as to the lines on which international market- 
ing arrangements might be developed were agreed upon for sub- 
mission to the organisations in the different countries, and it was 
proposed that invitations should be issued to a second conference. 
But there are obviously certain conditions to which a conference 
of that kind must be subject. One of those conditions is that 
no country can afford to enter a conference of that kind in an 
inferior bargaining position. I think that the steel trade in this 
country had a not very happy experience in the international 
steel rail agreement. It was in an inferior bargaining position 
and found itself squeezed and squeezed as time went on; entering 
into that agreement was not, I think, a very fortunate experiment. 
The British coal-mining industry cannot afford to be in that 
situation, and since the date of this conference in October last 
there has been a series of measures adopted which are definitely 
discriminatory against the British coal-mining industry and have 
very severely curtailed our markets in various countries. The 
existence of these restrictions would place this country in an 
impossible negotiating position. Our point of view in regard to 
these restrictions at the present time is that we rely on the efforts 
which the Government is making to secure reasonable treatment 
for us. We think that there are satisfactory prospects of securing 
it and possibly when that situation has been straightened out the 
conversations may be resumed. At the same time one must say 
that the extent of these restrictions imposed by some countries 
does not inspire one with very much confidence as to the likelihood 
of their coming to terms on which the British coal industry could 
enter into agreement. 

No international agreement would be of any use which did not 
make provision for the control of tonnage as well as price, possibly 
tonnage without price; no agreement as to price alone would be 
of any value whatever. An agreement with regard to tonnage 
must take account of the fact that the maintenance of the volume 
of employment in British mines is a vital necessity to this country. 
In the meantime the British industry is reviewing Part I of the 
1930 Act+ which established marketing organisations in this 
country, and is considering what amendments are to be introduced 
if it is to be continued after the end of this year, as I think it 
probably will be. 

As to the possibility of remedies by way of the international 
treatment of labour conditions, I have spent a good deal of time 
in the last few years on this question, and I must frankly say that 
I have very little hope indeed of anything at all being done which 

1 Coal Mines Act, 1930. 
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will have any material effect on the situation. Let me say, in 
the first place, that I think the International Labour Organisation 
performed a very valuable piece of work in the preparation of the 
studies on wages and hours and working conditions in the coal- 
mining industry. The studies which they prepared, and which 
to some extent I was associated with, were of the utmost value 
in educating public opinion in the various countries on the subject 
of the relative conditions of work in the mines. I also want to 
say that the views which I express on the practicability of inter- 
national conventions relating to conditions of work in the coal- 
mining industry imply no view at all on my part’as to the practic- 
ability and usefulness of international conventions on labour 
conditions generally. I think that there are certain subjects 
which can be very usefully tackled by way of international con- 
ventions. But when you come to conditions of work in the coal- 
mining industry, an industry which goes down to the roots of the 
national existence, what you find—what I found at Geneva—is 
that on such issues the various countries all think nationally and 
not internationally. That is the point of view not merely of 
employers’ and Government representatives, but also of members 
of the workers’ groups, expressed if not in open conference, at any 
rate dans le couloir, which is perhaps of more importance. 

No. one has suggested that it would be possible to standardise 
wages internationally in the coal industry. You have Poland, 
where wages are practically half those in this. country. To 
suggest doubling the wages in Poland in the coal industry by 
international convention is quite impossible. 

The question of hours of work is another important aspect. 
But what happens is that directly you touch the hours of work 
you are affecting the wages position in an important way. The 
length of the working day has a reaction on the wages which it is 
possible to pay, and you must remember that when you shorten 
the hours of work you increase costs more for the country with 
higher wages than for countries with lower wages. Assuming 
that the output per shift is the same in two countries one of 
which pays twice as high wages as the other, by reducing hours 
by the same amount, you are increasing the cost of production 
in the higher wage country twice as much as in the other, and thus 
are affecting its capacity for employment. 

That is the definite impression I have come to, however much 
one may feel in favour of a convention, and in spite of the efforts 
which we made in 1929 and 1930 to secure agreement with the 
Miners’ Federation on the basis of a satisfactory convention on 
working hours. As a matter of fact in December 1929 I was 
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deputed to discuss this with the leaders of the Miners’ Federation. 
We came to an agreement as to the terms of an international 
convention in the presence of representatives of the Government 
and we all went out to Geneva to support a convention on those 
lines. Unfortunately, for reasons which it is not necessary for 
me to enter into, that did not materialise. I only mention it for 
the purpose of indicating that, so far as British colliery owners 
are concerned, they have not opposed the idea of international 
conventions in principle. They were prepared to negotiate a 
convention on terms which were agreed with the other parties 
in this country. All the experience which I have had since then 
has confirmed my view that it is impossible to tackle this problem 
effectively on those lines. 

I am afraid that I have treated the subject in a very sketchy 
manner. I hope you will realise that it is because of the enormous 
size of the problem. I only hope that I have been able to give 
some intelligible idea of the point of view of the British coal- 
mining industry on the international aspect of the question. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR RICHARD REDMAYNE, thanked Mr. Lee for his 
very clear and concise exposition, which was the more forceful in that 
Mr. Lee had been careful not to dogmatise. The subject was bristling 
with difficulties, and like Mr. Lee he was not at all hopeful that any 
solution could be reached internationally. Owners, men, and the 
public of the coal-owning nations were all intensely, not self-centred, 
but patriotic in matters touching coal, and were not in any country to 
be shifted from their point of view. 

Little help was to be gained from any historical parallel. The coal 
position in the years following the Napoleonic Wars was entirely 
different because Great Britain was then practically the only supplier 
of coal in the world, with an output equal to about a quarter of its 
present output. Even after the Franco-German War, the period of 
lean years was followed by a great expansion and Great Britain was 
still at that time the leading coal-mining country in the world. The 
modern position had therefore to be studied largely from the point of 
view of existing factors. 

He was not in entire agreement with Mr. Lee on the question of 
government action. He thought that the less government interference 
there was the better. Both men and owners in the coal-mining industry 
were well versed in the intricacies of their trade, and the more they were 
left to settle their difficulties as between themselves the better for the 
trade and for the public. He viewed with apprehension the con- 
tinuance of the Coal Mines Act of 1930 in its existing form. If the 
British coal industry was to compete with that of other nations it 
must be able to produce a commodity which was better and cheaper 
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than theirs, and cheaper products could only be obtained by con- 
centrating output in the mines best able to produce at a low price. 
The Act of 1930 was one for the continuance of the unfit and the 
sterilisation of the fit, which was opposed to the best interests of the 
national industrial development. 

The natural position of Great Britain vis-a-vis the coal trade was 
unequalled in the rest of the world; she had the finest coal in the world 
and the greatest variety, and most of her coal mines were near the sea- 
board. She had lost trade through mistakes in the past, not only of 
the coal-owners and miners from lock-outs and strikes, but those of 
the Government also. After the Peace of 1919, whilst the mines were 
still under Government control, exorbitant prices were charged to 
neutrals and the Allies—as high as £7 a ton was charged in Genoa. If 
Great Britain desired Italy to develop her water power, that was the 
way to do it, and Italy did d: velop it. But he was an unrepentant 
optimist and believed that out of evil good would come, because the 
cheapening of power in Italy or elsewhere would mean more factories 
and in a few years time, since a cheaper article was more used, these 
countries would be using more coal than ever: before. 


Mr. J. H. HARLEY said he was disappointed that Mr. Lee had made 
no constructive suggestion. If British owners were not prepared to 
look at the matter in a bolder and more optimistic spirit, it did not 
augur well for the future. 

Mr. Lee had said that one of the causes of the difficulty was the 
arrangement by which a part of Upper Silesia had been cut off from 
Germany, with the resulting intensive competition of the Poles for the 
Scandinevian market. At the time of the Peace Treaty stress had been 
laid on the fact that if Germany lost Upper Silesia it would seriously 
limit her output of coal for her internal market, and this had caused 
the insertion of the provision that Poland should import into Germany 
for a certain number of years six million tons of coal. The propa- 
gandist nature of Germany’s complaint was, however, shown by the 
fact that the moment Germany was able, at the end of the prescribed 
period, she shut her frontiers to the Polish coal. She not only did not 
need it for her internal market, but had increased her export of coal 
without it. So that the partition of the frontiers did not affect the 
matter. At Kattowicz, before the International Conference, he had 
been in contact with Polish coalowners who had just had a meeting 
with German owners. There had been many complaints of Polish 
competition in the British Press, and the head of the Polish Syndicate 
had asked him if he knew how many different mines and owners there 
were in Great Britain, and had shown him that there were something 
like four hundred. How could the Poles discuss the matter when 
there was no central body to speak for the British coal industry? 
All the four hundred owners claimed a voice in the matter, and with 
such a variety of authorities it was impossible to rationalise by con- 
centration of production on the most profitable mines. The Poles 
said they were willing to discuss some arrangement about markets 
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with the British coal-mining industry as they had done with the 
Germans, but it was impossible without a central body to negotiate 
with. The Samuel Report had expressed doubt as to whether it 
would be possible to centralise the British mines, and the Liberals had 
published a Coal Report in which they said definitely that a central 
organisation would be impracticable. This seemed to be the funda- 
mental source of the difficulty. 

The matter could only be solved internationally. If each country 
insisted on patriotism and looking at the question from its own point 
of view, they would be on the road to ruin. Why did not the British 
coalowners apply the methods of rationalisation to their industry which 
were employed in other countries? The British coal industry must 
reform itself; the Marketing Bill! must go further if it was to be 
effective. He regretted there had been no indication of a bolder 
international policy. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD suggested that in searching for a word to 
define the attitude of coalowners in Great Britain and other countries, 
it occurred to him that “ particularist ’’ would be more appropriate 
than “ patriotic.” But the coalowners could not be blamed. There 
were two industries which did not lend themselves to rationalisation 
because of their extreme antiquity and the early application of technique 
which set limitations both on the scale of production and on the 
mentality of the management. Those industries were the cotton 
industry and the coal industry. There were immense differences 
between the mining industries of different countries. He had followed 
the coal trade from the point of sale back to the coal face in Silesia and 
had studied the markets around Silesia. In Silesia the industry was 
a new one, dating from the same time as most of the Rhondda mines or 
even later, and therefore it lent itself more easily to technical reorganisa- 
tion and financial reorganisation. The British industry was totally 
different, and he recalled how certain bankers, when asked if there was 
any possibility of rationalising the British coal industry, had replied 
that they would not touch it. 

The flowing in of African and Asian coal to some of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea markets was a serious aspect of the question. As 
one interested in the development of the anthracite mines in South 
Wales the development of Indo-Chinese anthracite caused him some 
concern. He had also seen anthracite piled up on the shores of the 
Bosphorus in heaps last summer, and advertised in the streets of Turin, 
eighteen months before. It had even been dumped on the shores of 
the United States of America in a price war. Whether that was 
rationalisation or not he would leave people to consider. 

Other countries in Europe were also affected by cheapcoal. Belgium 
was experiencing difficulty in marketing her coal produced in the 
neighbourhood of Liege, and parts of France were suffering from 
similar problems. The chaos in coal management was much greater 
in America than in Great Britain. The organisation and methods of 
1 Part I. of the Coal Mines Act, 1930. 
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operation in Illinois and Virginia were totally different. He had vivid 
recollection of being shown by the secretary of the Mineworkers of 
America a map illustrative of the utter chaos of United States pro- 
duction. He had met the head of a big coal company which was not 
going to siart production until £5,000,000 had been spent on getting the 
mine ready. The confused state of organisation had been equally 
apparent when he talked in New York to the people who had con- 
sidered financing some of the mines, and did not want to go any further. 
If the Americans were likely to come into the market again through 
Baltimore, the area of faith, hope and charity would have to be 
expanded beyond Europe. 

Was the Indo-Chinese coal entering Canada by way of the St. 
Lawrence or Puget Sound? If it was going into British Columbia, 
this would produce a mining crisis in Alberta, which would react back 
on British Columbia. 

On the political side, he would suggest that the country as a whole 
could not remain indifferent to the problems of an industry which was 
basic to at least seven of the great industrial counties. When an area 
like that behind Blyth or around Wigan or like the Rhondda area 
suffered, there were reactions which ramified through all property, affect- 
ing real estate, shop keeping, and everybody. Such an industry could 
not be left to fight out its own problems as between masters and men. 


Mr. JoHN DuGDALE referred to Mr. Lee’s figures for costs of pro- 
duction in coal mining. If wages were seventy per cent. of the costs 
ef production and, as he had understood, profits were a fifth of that 
amount, this would mean pre-War profits averaged something like 
fourteen per cent.—a figure which seemed very high. 

Mr. Lee had suggested that the coalowners had pursued the only 
possible course, and had drawn a picture of the owners as angels, while 
the Chairman had drawn attention to the monster on the other side 
in the shape of the Government. He wished to make two points on 
behalf of the monster. He understood that until recently the coal 
industry had never had an efficient sales organisation. He also under- 
stood that until the matter was taken up by Mr. Shinwell as Minister 
of Mines there had not been a body representing the coal industry in 
Great Britain which could go to Scandinavia or anywhere else and put 
forward proposals regarding the sale of British coal. 

The second point was with regard to the process of extracting oil 
from coal. Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons had men- 
tioned that arrangements had been made with regard to patent rights 
of the by-products from coal, which would make possible the economic 
exploitation of high temperature carbonisation, in a way impossible 
before. He had added that several million pounds would be needed 
for experimental purposes, and nobody was in a position to produce 
that capital apart from the Government. Had the coalowners any 
proposals with regard to this matter, and would they be willing to 
give the Government control over the particular operation of extracting 
oil from coal, if the Government provided a grant of capital ? 
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Str Kart KnupseEN said that he could assure the last speaker that 
' the visit which Mr. Shinwell paid to the Northern Countries did nothing 
towards facilitating the sale of British coal, but it contributed very 
much towards a knowledge of the difficulties of marketing and the 
problems with which the coal industry had to deal. One thing which 
had been pointed out to Mr. Shinwell and since been brought to the 
attention of the Ministry of Labour could be illustrated by some actual 
experiences of the different ways in which shipment of coal took place 
in various countries. He related an experience of his own of the coal 
trade from Sydney (Nova Scotia) to Montreal. He had chartered a 
steamer to run between those ports during the summer. The trip up 
was about seven hundred miles, and during the whole of the seven 
months the seamen never spent one Sunday in port. On one occasion 
the ship arrived in Montreal at one o’clock on Saturday, and the 
captain’s friends were highly delighted, thinking that at last he would 
have a Sunday ashore. He went ashore to dine with them, and in the 
middle of dinner a messenger came to say that the steamer was dis- 
charged, and he had to go on board at once. But if one was shipping 
coal between Great Britain and Norway, supposing the ship arrived 
in a British port on Friday morning and by working a few hours over- 
time on Saturday could get away on Saturday night, the trade unions 
stepped in and said this must not be done, and the ship had to remain 
in port until the Monday. This might be right or wrong, but it illus- 
trated the difference in the cost of shipping coal under the conditions 
which obtained in Great Britain, as compared with those in foreign ports. 
There was one thing which in recent years seemed to point to the 
fact that the coal industry was not quite so bad in Great Britain as it 
was sometimes thought to be. British coal could compete in a port 
like Antwerp with the coal that came from Westphalia, and this suggested 
that the inefficiency on the British side could not be so enormous. 
He agreed with the Chairman in being an optimist. He had seen many . 
curious things in his experience of the world coal trades. He had 
chartered steamers to carry British coals to India, to the Philippines, 
to Cape Town, and to the Far East. These trades had disappeared. 
Why? Because coal mines had been developed in South Africa, India, 
China, etc., under labour conditions that would not be tolerated here. 
In that way one trade after another had left Great Britain. He had 
bought bunker coal in Australia cheaper than in England and chartered 
steamers to load coals from Australia to Chile, San Francisco, Philip- 
pines, Java and Singapore. These trades had disappeared because of 
the tariff and labour policy of Australia, Japan and India securing the 
orders. Yet the British coal trade had prospered greatly after losing 
those markets. It was only natural that the poorer countries of the 
world like Poland should try to undersell on an overstocked market. 
It was simply what the distant countries already referred to -had done 
in the past. But if one looked at the map and contemplated for 
instance the big South American continent, rich in resources, with a 
foreign trade of less than Great Britain, surely one could hope for 
development. 
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He agreed with the Chairman that this could not be solved by 
international conferences, except in so far as they could gain agreement 
that those who competed with each other should not give artificial 
subsidies. How anything could be done to prevent a poor country 
from working at lower wages it was difficult to see. Those wages 
would go up with growing prosperity. 

He thought that more rationalisation could be done, though it 
was easy to see why it had not been done, on account of the difficulties 
to which the British industry had been exposed in face of the competi- 
tion which obtained. There was one question he would like to put to 
the lecturer. The Americans during the coal strike had said, “‘ Here 
you are paying only a third of the wages we give, how can you expect 
the miners to be satisfied.” Was it really true that the coal industry 
in the United States was capable of paying three times the wages paid 
in Great Britain, and yet compete in sending coals to the Mediter- 
ranean? Were the natural advantages possessed by the American 
mine owners great enough to outweigh the higher wages? 

He had been told by an authority that something could be done in 
the way of amalgamation, if care was taken to combine those collieries 
which naturally went together, not only geographically, but like with 
like; that this was possible on the north-east coast with the collieries 
working for the export trade, where such combination would save 
about two shillings per ton all round. 

He had also been told that not only was the Polish coal cheaper and 
very good, but that it was much better sorted and better washed. He 
knew that sorting and washing were expensive, but were they not 
essential, in view of the competition in the Northern market to counter- 
act that criticism ? 


QUESTION : What proportion of the total coal production in Great 
Britain went into the export trade, and how did this proportion com- 
pare with that of the other coal-producing countries ? 


Mr. E. L. BECKINGHAM said he knew of the great amount of work 
and attention Mr. Lee had devoted to this question of international 
coal arrangements, and appreciated the restraint with which Mr. Lee 
had expressed himself on this most difficult subject. 

Six countries round the English Channel, the Baltic and the North 
Sea produced coal, some of them with an exportable surplus for which 
they wished an outlet. Norway and Sweden had interests in coal mines 
in Spitzbergen. The difficulty of dividing the markets between all who 
wanted to have a share in the supply of coal was immense. It was 
most difficult to conceive that a central international committee could 
be formed, which could allot the area of supply to the respective coal- 
producing countries and regulate the amounts each country was to sell 
to them and what prices each was to charge, for the various grades 
of coal they produced, and at what freight or rail rates the coal 
was to be carried. When the complexities of the matter were con- 
sidered, the extreme unlikelihood of any such arrangement would be 
realised. 
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He had personal knowledge of exporting coal to Hamburg, where 
the receivers were now only able to take a quarter of what they had 
hitherto taken as a result of the restrictions imposed by the German 
Government. There were a number of districts in Great Britain and 
collieries affected in that way. France and Belgium had also placed 
restrictions upon imports, which still further complicated the prospects 
of an international arrangement. 

It had been suggested that coalowners did not market their coal 
efficiently for export. He knew intimately a colliery company which 
had for thirty years had its own direct selling organisation for export and 
fleet of steamers, and had travellers in foreign countries. The owners 
sold direct to the foreign merchants, consumers and many of the State 
railways abroad. As to the suggestion regarding the efficiency of coal- 
owners on the north-east coast, the area of which he happened to have 
intimate knowledge, hundreds of thousands of pounds had been spent 
in coal cutters, conveyors, in washing and sorting, dry cleaning and 
grading coal, and if left alone by governments and allowed to fight their 
own battles, the owners would have been able to reduce costs and in- 
crease output even more than they had already done. Coal was sold 
in that district to Sweden and Denmark, in competition with Polish 
coal, even though the Poles frequently took orders away. The heaps 
of small coal in Poland were almost unsaleable, and had been forced 
on to the market by the Government, who said they were not able to 
finance these heaps any longer. So the Polish coalowners were selling 
at any price. 

He hoped Mr. Lee would explain what rationalisation in coal- 
mining was. He thought the vague word had gone out of fashion and 
it was time that it did, or at all events that it was understood. The 
coalowner during the debate had been blamed and criticised, as was 
indeed the fashion to-day. He was apparently unpopular owing to the 
high prices he charged for house coal, yet was told to-night he sold his 
coal too cheaply. He was capable of managing and providing capital 
for his business and competing abroad if left alone to do so, and not 
subjected to interference and restrictions—in fact made the pawn in a 
political game. 


THE CHAIRMAN replied to Mr. Dugdale’s question about the extrac- 
tion of oil from coal. The process he referred to was the hydrogenation 
process, on which he believed something like a million pounds had been 
spent. What was wanted from the Government was he understood 
about eight million pounds to capitalise the process. He was certain 
that with petrol at twopence a gallon, as delivered on English shores, 
it was quite impossible to carry on a commercial business by the 
hydrogenation process. With low temperature carbonisation the 
problem was different. The main article from that process was a 
smokeless fuel, and something might eventuate from it. The advantage 
of coal versus oil was that oil could never get cheaper; it was already 
sold at a ruinous price from the point of view of the producer. Coal 
would get cheaper as more efficient means of selling it and processes of 
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employing it developed. Coal was a substance containing many things 
as to which research might yield unknown results. 


Mr. LEE, replying to the argument that if the partition of Silesia 
had not taken place Germany would have had the surplus coal instead 
of Poland, said that during the five years that Polish coal was imported 
into Germany, production of coal in the German portion of Upper 
Silesia was developed in order that Germany might be ready to exclude 
Polish coal at the end of that period. If the partition had not taken 
place the coal which was now seeking an outlet through Danzig would 
have continued to find its natural market in Germany. 

It was sheer nonsense to say that the Polish mines had rationalised 
while the British mines had not. During the last fortnight there had 
been published the text of a Polish Government Decree compulsorily 
rationalising the mines, because the uneconomic competition via 
Danzig meant that the Polish owners were cutting each other’s throats. 
While Northumberland coal was 13s. 6d. on board vessels at the Tyne 
ports, it was only necessary for the Poles to go a little below this to 
undersell British coal, but competition amongst themselves had driven 
their price below 11s. The Polish agents in certain Scandinavian 
countries were remunerated on the tonnage of coal they sold without 
reference to the price they got, so they took no interest in this and 
competed with each other for orders. The contrary was the case with 
British owners. They had made an attempt to preserve the price 
level by price arrangements in the exporting coalfields, knowing that 
they were sacrificing a certain amount of trade, but realising that it was 
no use reducing the price a few shillings further because Poland was 
determined to get that market, even if she had to give her coal away. 
In a recent case the Poles had undercut British coal by 5s. a ton and 
their price left nothing at the pit, even with the subsidised railway rate. 

To speak of lack of rationalisation on the part of the British as being 
the cause of this competition was quite contrary to the facts, but so far 
as the existence of the so-called uneconomic pits was concerned, they 
influenced the situation, if at all, by helping the lower cost pits in 
respect of their competitive position, for the reason that the level of 
wages paid in a coalfield depended on the average result. If there were 
a lot of good pits and a lot of bad pits, the wages of the good pits were 
reduced by the losses on the bad pits, and as they could afford to sell 
at a level of prices regulated by their own costs of production, their 
competitive position was better to that extent by having poorer neigh- 
bours. If this was not clear, he was afraid it was due to the techni- 
calities of the position. The problem of rationalisation in the mining 
industry was quite different from that in other industries where various 
economies could be practised which could not be secured in mining. 

The Indo-Chinese anthracite was going in through Eastern Canada. 

The figures he had quoted did not imply any particular rate of 
profit on capital. The normal rate of profit in the industry contemplated 
by the profit-sharing wages agreements on a general basis was fifteen 
per cent. of the proceeds, but this was not necessarily realised and 
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might be nothing in terms of profit on capital. In the main, before 
the War, year in and year out, the coal industry realised something 
less than nine per cent. on its capital. The same opinion was given 
by financial authorities before the Sankey Commission and by the 
Samuel Commission, to the effect that profits in the coal-mining 
industry were less than in industry generally, particularly taking into 
account the speculative nature of mining operations. 

With regard to sales organisations, he would merely quote the 
opinion of the Director of the Westphalian Coal Syndicate, in giving 
evidence before the Socialisation Commission in Germany in 1920, 
that syndicate organisation was not the best way of dealing with the 
export trade, and that it was necessary to preserve the initiative of the 
individual firms. No one who knew the British coal industry would 
dispute that the efficiency of the large coal merchant firms was second 
to none in the world. Obviously they could not hope to compete with 
Polish coal at its present price. 

With regard to the hydrogenation process, the Imperial Chemical 
Industries claimed that it was on a remunerative basis, but a 
number of people were not convinced. His only comment in this con- 
nection was that he could not understand why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not seized the opportunity of making some revenue on 
the importation of crude oil, which was being sold at dumping prices. 

The position with regard to American wages was that they were 
$4:50 to $5 a shift, but the output was between four and five tons a 
shift in the bituminous mines, which reduced the wage costs to about a 
dollar a ton. Conditions were essentially different from those in 
British mines and permitted of a higher degree and different type of 
mechanisation. 

He was surprised to hear the statement that by combining pits on 
the north-east coast it would be possible to obtain a saving of two 
shillings a ton. He had no doubt that the last speaker would be most 
interested to learn how it could be done. 

There was no doubt that Polish coals were very well sorted and 
washed; they were also very hard coals which stood transport excep- 
tionally well and retained their. prepared form from the pit to the port 
of delivery. Enormous sums had been spent in Great Britain to develop 
the arrangements for preparing coal, but one had to remember the 
financial position of the industry, particularly in areas like South Wales. 

The proportion of British coal exported in 1913 was 77,000,000 tons 
out of 292,000,000 tons, that is, twenty-five per cent. If coal supplied 
for bunkering foreign-going vessels in British ports was included, the 
figure became 100,000,000 tons. That figure was now much reduced. 
In 1929 just over 50,000,000 tons were exported; in 193I something 
like 35,000,000 tons. The proportion from the various coalfields was 
not thesame. The chief exporting coalfields were Fife, Northumberland 
and Durham, a little from the Humber, and most from South Wales. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 
Address given at Chatham House on February 15th, 1932 
By Mr. R. D. CHARQUES 


Mr. J. H. Gorvin, C.B.E., in the Chair. 


It would have been better, perhaps, to choose a more modest 
title. The Soviet Union comprises an area of one-sixth of the 
earth’s land surface, and has a population of one hundred and 
sixty million people of diverse tongues and racial origins; and it 
would tax the ingenuity of a single foreign observer to include in 
this brief survey a series of reports on education in Kazakstan, in 
the Caucasus, in the Urals, and among the Bashkir and Kirghiz 
and Yakut peoples. It is possible, however, whether or not one 
has first-hand knowledge of educational practice in those regions, 
to give an account of the general theory of Soviet education, 
since this is more or less uniform throughout the continent. 
Such an account may be supplemented by personal impressions 
of the way the educational system works in various localities. 

In any attempt to describe education in the Soviet Union at 
the present day, it is necessary to take into account many other 
things besides education; above all it is essential to approach the 
subject from the standpoint of Soviet internal politics. By politics 
in this instance one means, of course, Bolshevik political science, 
the Communist dictatorship and tenets of Communism, the theories 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin. It is also essential to pay detailed 
attention to the economic development of Soviet Russia if the 
development of the Soviet educational system is to be adequately 
understood. 

Why, it may be asked, is it necessary to drag politics and 
economics into a discussion of Soviet education? The simplest 
answer is that a planned economy—which is the corner-stone of the 
Soviet building to-day—must of necessity include the whole sphere 
of education. More generally, it should be clear by now that 
there is very little in Soviet Russia that the foreigner can under- 
stand without reference, first, to the general theory of scientific 
materialism, and, secondly, to what is called “ the general line ”’ 
of the Communist Party ; and this applies with special force to the 
Soviet system of education. It may not appear obvious at first 
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sight, but it is after all true that an educational system and every 
cultural institution generally is founded in the long run on a 
political system. An autocracy like the old Tsarist Russia pro- 
duces one set of educational ideas and institutions ; a democracy 
like modern Sweden produces a quite different set of educational 
ideas and institutions. The fact that a system of education 
takes its complexion from a system of political government is less 
apparent and is perhaps given less emphasis in this country than 
in Soviet Russia; but it is not less true of Great Britain than of 
Soviet Russia. 

What is significant, then, of Soviet education is, in the first 
place, not the Soviet educational machine, but the unique political 
system of Soviet Russia. To a certain extent it is probably true 
to say that every organised activity in Soviet Russia is deliberately 
politicalised, and that it is always the political aspect of things 
which matters most—which is sometimes of exclusive interest— 
to the Soviet Government. Education in Soviet Russia has a 
definite and sharply defined political aim. It is much more than 
politically “‘tendentious’’; it is essentially an instrument of 
revolutionary rule. It represents, in fact, the whole cultural side 
of the Bolshevik Revolution, and it sets its face towards a complete 
transformation of current educational values. If one asks a 
Soviet citizen to-day what is the object of education in his country, 
there is only one answer which he can be expected to give. ‘‘ The 
object of Soviet education,” he will say, “is to create active 
workers in the building-up of a socialist society.’ One of the 
most eminent of Soviet educationists defines the principle of 
primary education as “ the indoctrination of youth in the pro- 
letarian philosophy.”’ Roughly speaking, then, we may charac- 
terize Soviet education as the application of Marxism to the 
cultural needs of a developing socialist order. 

That is the broad theoretical basis of education in the Soviet 
Union. There is still theory enough and to spare; it is not easy, 
as a matter of fact, to speak of Soviet educational theory and be 
done, since theory in this connection, as in so many others, has an 
unending fascination for the makers of the new Russia and has 
been indulged with some extravagance in recent years. Theories, 
plans, organisation, re-organisation, more theories—these de- 
light the heart of the Soviet educationist and legislator, and it may 
be necessary to refer again to some of the broad questions of 
theory underlying educational practice. 

It cannot be made too clear at the start that Soviet education 
embraces much more than the school system. It is worthy of 
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note, to begin with, that the strict meaning of the Russian word 
Prosveshchenie, which is always used nowadays to signify ‘ edu- 
cation,” is ‘‘enlightenment.” ‘‘ The People’s Commissariat of 
Enlightenment ”’ is, indeed, a much juster and more accurate title 
than “‘ Board of Education ” for the Soviet government depart- 
ment which administers education in each of the constituent 
republics of the Union. Enlightenment includes, amongst other 
things, the uses of material civilisation and the entire field of 
physical culture. Habits of cleanliness and personal hygiene, for 
instance, are regarded as a necessity of Soviet culture, and, as a 
consequence, they form part of the Soviet idea of education 
generally. You are an educated person in Soviet Russia if you 
wash regularly, if you brush your teeth, if your table manners 
bear comparison with European table manners and if you do not 
get drunk. If one wants to abuse a Soviet citizen heartily, one 
calls him nekulturni—uncultured—which is at least equivalent to 
calling a man ‘“‘a swine” here. At any rate it should be borne 
in mind that organised education in Soviet Russia covers the work 
of the museums, of the State publishing houses, of the theatres, 
cinemas and wireless, and also embraces the whole of that vast 
region of Bolshevik activity concerned with political education 
and propaganda. 

So far as the Soviet inheritance from the old regime is con- 
cerned, it may be sufficient to observe that Tsarist Russia was 
extremely backward, that Russian society before the emancipation 
of 1861 was almost a feudal society, and that pre-Revolutionary 
education was particularly backward. There were the univer- 
sities, which were directly controlled and administered by the 
State, and there were the schools—ridiculously inadequate in 
number—administered by the Orthodox Church: these together 
with a number of private institutions for the children of the 
nobility and of gymnasia founded on antiquated German models 
represented practically the whole educational system before 186r. 
Not until the reforms of Alexander II was any attempt made to 
extend education to the great rural areas on a secular basis. The 
moment the Zemstva were given the right to establish ‘“ council 
schools ”’ bitter warfare broke out between the local authorities 
and the Church. The whole weight of the Church came down, 
naturally enough, on the side of the Church schools, and the 
educational work of the Zemstva was always retarded and ham- 
pered by the extreme reaction and conservatism of the Holy 
Synod, which retained all real power in questions of national 
educational policy. 
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As a result of these conditions, the first problem in education 
confronting the Bolsheviks was not a problem arising directly out 
of the Revolution; the problem originated rather as a legacy of 
Tsarist society. The conquest of illiteracy—the “liquidation ” 
of what Lenin called ‘“ semi-Asiatic unculturedness ’’—was of 
necessity the first objective of the Soviet system of education. 

There was little opportunity for liquidating illiteracy during ~ 
the period of European intervention and civil war, particularly in 
view of the necessity for concentrating educational activity on 
revolutionary propaganda. After 1920, however, the Bolsheviks 
settled down to the task in earnest. To-day the liquidation of il- 
literacy is almost an accomplished fact, and it no doubt represents 
the biggest achievement to date of the Soviet system of education. 
Certain facts may be noted in connection with the practical side 
of the work. The illiterate population of Russia consisted for the 
most part of vast masses of peasantry of a uniformly low level 
of intelligence who had no direct interest in political revolution. 
A fair proportion of the educated classes had either fled from 
Russia after the Revolution, or had been killed off in the civil war. 
Those who remained, especially the members of the old cnéelli- 
gentsia, were suspect by the Bolsheviks. It was partly as the result 
of the uniform level of ignorance of the Russian proletariat that the 
Bolsheviks were enabled to proceed to the liquidation of illiteracy 
throughout the Soviet Union by more or less uniform methods. 

There is a picture by a well-known Soviet artist, Bribein, 
which is called The First Lesson. It is a rather Victorian title, 
and the picture is, indeed, not unlike a conventional piece of 
Victorian genre painting, though somewhat more vigorous in 
execution. It represents an elderly peasant woman sitting at a 
table with a pen in her hand and a sheet of paper before her. By 
her side stands a young woman, obviously of peasant stock, 
obviously not a member of the inéelligentsia, not an educated type, 
and very possibly a member of the Young Communist League : 
she is guiding the hand of the elderly peasant woman in the 
latter’s effort to write the letter ‘“‘ A.’’ All things considered, the 
picture is a fair illustration of the way in which the Bolsheviks 
had to tackle the problem of illiteracy. At the beginning it was 
very much a case of the blind leading the blind. 

Some simple statistics may be helpful. The Russian census of 
1897 showed that seventy-eight per cent. of the population of 
Tsarist Russia were illiterate. (Semi-literacy in pre-Revolution- 
ary Russia may fairly be allowed to rank as illiteracy.) In 1920 
that percentage had been reduced to sixty-eight per cent. In 
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1926 the figure was sixty per cent: In 1930, at the end of the 
second year of the Five Year Plan—designed to accelerate “‘ the 
tempo of reconstruction ’’—the figure had dropped to thirty-three 
per cent. 

There should be no need to point out at this stage that the Five 
Year Plan is not merely a plan of economic reorganisation, of 
industrial reconstruction and the collectivization of farming, etc. 
The Plan embraces every activity, cultural, educational, scientific, 
and so on, in the whole area of the Soviet Union. The control 
figures of the Plan for 1931 allowed for the liquidation of illiteracy 
among twenty-two million people in Russia proper; and it is 
claimed that this liquidation was effected by the end of the year. 
Illiteracy in the remoter parts of the Soviet Union, according to the 
Plan, should be liquidated at the end of the present year (1932). 
The end of the first Five Year Plan, that is, should see the 
establishment of literacy throughout the Soviet Union. 

These figures have been obtained from official sources, and 
there is obviously no means of checking them. Some exaggeration 
is probable: the Soviet authorities are very anxious to demon- 
strate their enthusiasm for education, and it may not always be 
easy to draw a clear line between literacy and semi-literacy. 
Still, even if one allows for a margin of exaggeration in the figures, 
there can be no question of the reality and effectiveness of this 
initial stage of the “ cultural march.” 

Here are some assorted facts to illustrate the magnitude of the 
task of planning education for the whole of the Soviet Union. 
There are two thousand provinces to be reached, and the number 
of different languages spoken in those provinces appears to be 
anything between seventy and one hundred and twenty. This 
fact, coupled with the regard the Bolsheviks have displayed for 
the language and tradition of racial minorities—a regard in striking 
contrast to Tsarist custom—is of first-rate importance in re- 
viewing educational processes as a whole. The enquiring 
foreigner sometimes wonders how a single theory of education can 
be applied to the whole diverse extent of Soviet territory. The 
attempt certainly imposes a severe strain on Soviet intellectual 
resources as well as on such material resources as paper—that is, 
the lumber industry. The difficulty, indeed, is so marked that, 
although it is said that the annual amount of printed material 
produced in the Soviet Union is now the second largest in the 
world (the largest, of course, is that of the United States), a 
“‘ paper famine ”’ has existed for some years. The control figures 
for 1931 for the production of printed material were eight hundred 
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million printed books and three and a half milliard printed 
pamphlets, and the actual output is reported to have been well in 
excess of the estimate. It is by no means insignificant that 
the division of the old Supreme Economic Council into three 
separate Commissariats should provide for Commissariats of 
Heavy Industry, Light Industry, and the Lumber Industry. 

Since the end of 1930 adult education has been compulsory for 
every citizen of the Soviet Union. The “rush ” on the schools is 
so great that there are few schools which are not open the whole 
year round. There are holidays, of course, for both the teaching 
staff and students, but there is always sufficient pressure on edu- 
cational accommodation and facilities to keep the schools open 
during the whole year. In the larger towns most of them have a 
three-shift day. The school may open at 8.30 a.m. as a primary 
school and close at 12.30 p.m.; it may then re-open at I p.m. as a 
technicum and close at 5 p.m.; from 6 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. it may 
be in use as a school for adult workers in a neighbouring engineering 
works. The same building (there are hundreds of Soviet schools 
housed in other than school buildings) and the same equipment 
have to serve for all three types of student. Nobody with any 
knowledge of the old Tsarist Russia who sees what is actually 
being done in Soviet Russia to-day can fail to be impressed by 
this unending stream of educational activity. 

, The aim of Soviet education is to create an active body of 
workers engaged in the building-up of socialism. What does this 
mean in terms of life and labour and leisure? What are the con- 
nections which are being established between education on the 
one hand and economic organisation and social life on the other ? 
Roughly, the immediate and concrete aims of Soviet education 
at the present day are, first, the provision of trained workers for 
the realisation of the Five Year Plan and of planned economy 
generally; secondly, the propaganda of scientific materialism. 
If that is borne in mind, we may proceed to the actual school 
machine. 

Two further warnings, however, are desirable. In the first 
place, it is always difficult for the foreigner to distinguish clearly 
between Soviet achievement and Soviet plans for achievement. 
The Russian of to-day is still so addicted to drawing things up on 
paper and to the formulation of grandiose schemes that he tends 
to lose sight of realities, while the sceptical foreigner for his part is 
at times too ready to conclude that such schemes are unlikely to 
have any foundation whatever in fact. That is a hard attitude, 
but it is certainly true that so far as educational progress is 
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concerned it is sometimes impossible to find out what has actually 
been carried out as distinguished from what has only been planned. 
It is equally important to remember that there are enormous 
variations in practice. Educational theory remains uniform, but 
there are remarkable practical differences in the application of 
the theory. 

Soviet education, of course, is quite free : nobody pays to be 
educated in Soviet Russia. And co-education is the invariable 
rule. It is surprisingly difficult to realise how completely co- 
education has entered into the system. During one of my first 
days in Moscow, I inspected a large workers’ club and discussed 
its educational work with the president. He spoké enthusiastically 
of the technical classes which had been planned for the new 
session. Very stupidly I observed: ‘‘ I suppose they are for men 
only?” He stared. ‘Oh, dear no! We don’t shut our eyes 
to facts.” In all that concerns the vital activities of Soviet 
Russia there is very little difference between the things expected 
and required of men, and the things expected and required of 
women. 

The pre-school stage of education, roughly from the ages of 
three to eight, includes nursery schools, kindergartens, children’s 
homes, play centres and so on. Pre-school education is being 
developed on an extensive scale in connection with industry and, 
still more, in connection with the collective farms. Women no 
less than men are considered as workers in a socialist order of 
society, and although a woman engaged in the upbringing of her 
children is of necessity a worker, she is as a rule regarded as a 
lower-grade worker than the woman engaged in manual labour— 
unless, that is, she happens to be a “child specialist.” It is 
interesting to observe the effect that pre-school education on a 
large scale is having on the family. There is little doubt that it 
helps in altering the whole conception of the family and of family 
relationships, though there is no need to assert that pre-school 
education as it is organised in Soviet Russia to-day is one of the 
influences that is ‘‘ destroying ” the family. It is one of the phases 
of Soviet education, it should be said, which is most handicapped 
by lack of money, lack of equipment, lack of trained personnel ; 
and in many ways it is also the phase of education for which the 
State has the greatest concern. 

From pre-school education we may pass to primary education, 
covering the years from eight to fifteen. This is designed to 
provide every child with a seven years’ school education: the 
Five Year Plan in industry has its counterpart in a Seven Year 
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Plan in education. The teaching provided in these primary 
schools corresponds in several ways with elementary, school 
teaching in Great Britain; but there is, of course, a fundamental 
difference. The ideological basis of the Soviet system of education 
is given material form in the primary school and is expressed in 
the blessed and magical word “‘ polytechnisation.” The principle 
of polytechnisation is the life and soul of Soviet elementary 
education at the present day, though it is still comparatively 
undeveloped. I confess that for some time the meaning of the 
magical word eluded me, and I confused polytechnisation with a 
simple variety of vocational training, generally of a technological 
bias. I was quite wrong—at least I was quite wrong in theory. 
In practice the polytechnical principle has so far led to a growing 
emphasis on technological training for young boys and girls and 
has sometimes seemed indistinguishable from that training. In 
theory it is something totally different. 

Polytechnisation is conceived as a method of education which 
will in the first place acquaint the boy and girl at school with 
the general processes of industry and labour in a socialist society, 
and which will make them familiar from childhood with the tools 
and instruments of a particular branch of production. To this 
end every school in the Soviet Union is attached to a particular 
factory, or collective farm, or producing unit of industry. The 
factory or farm makes itself responsible for the administration of 
technological training in the school, and also shares a certain 
amount of responsibility in general matters of school management. 
This link between industry and education—denoted by the term 
shefstvo—is the crux of the matter. What it signifies in practice 
is this. The primary school is attached, let us say, to a margarine 
factory. A boy or girl of eleven or twelve is taught therefore, in 
addition to the usual things, not merely the uses of the type of 
machinery employed in the preparation of margarine and the 
processes connected with its manufacture, but also what part 
margarine plays in the national economy, the history of the 
preparation of margarine in the Soviet Union, the history of the 
trade union to which the people belonging to the margarine 
factory are attached, andsoon. The aim, that is, is to enable the 
child to understand what purpose margarine serves in the economy 
of the socialist society which is being built up. In the same way, 
if the primary school is attached to a collective farm, the child will 
learn not merely the uses of agricultural machinery, but also 
something of the history of that particular farm and of collective 
farms in general, the part which the peasantry of that particular 
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area are required to play in future agricultural schemes, how 
collectivisation was effected in it, and so on. 

Polytechnisation follows naturally from the Marxian dictum 
that ‘‘ the factory system is the embryonic form of the educational 
system of the days to come.” As yet it is more or less in its 
infancy, and it lends itself to rapid changes of procedure. There 
is no doubt that the educational authorities are immensely 
devoted to the idea, and we can expect lively developments in the 
near future. Broadly speaking, polytechnisation aims at pro- 
ducing a nation of socialistically thinking specialists, and in this 
respect it represents a conception fundamentally at variance with 
what we in this country understand by a liberal education. The 
Soviet citizen has no use for a liberal education, at least in his 
present stage of economic development. To his mind—to the 
Bolshevik mind, that is—such an education belongs exclusively 
to a class society. The proletariat of the socialist State are 
essentially workers, and a liberal education has no place in a 
classless society. 

From the primary school the boy or girl proceeds immediately 
to work or to some kind of vocational training, either in what is 
called a factory school or in a technicum. The factory school 
explains itself. It is half factory and half school (it is often housed 
in a factory building), and the boy or girl spends part of the day in 
actual production and the other part in study. Here, as through- 
out the educational system, the object is to combine theory and 
practice as closely as possible. The teachers always include 
workmen from the factory to which the school is attached; half 
the qualified engineers in Soviet Russia spend a fair amount of 
their time at the present day in teaching. There are factory 
schools of all kinds—for textiles, tobacco, engineering, metallurgy, 
and so on. 

Study in the technicum is designed to produce cadres of 
second-grade technicians—workshop foremen, assistant engineers, 
elementary schoolmasters, second-class officers of health, etc. 
It is as yet too soon to expect all technical workers to be fully 
qualified, so for the time being Soviet Russia has to be content 
with large numbers of semi-qualified workers. These are, so to 
speak, the technical hewers of wood and drawers of water. As 
the system develops their qualifications will presumably become 
higher and a more expert personnel will emerge. 

The next rung in the educational ladder is the higher technical 
institute, which may be considered of university rank. There are 
about two hundred of them at the present day—possibly more, 
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since their number grows apace. They are organised for the 
preparation of cadres for the higher technical and administrative 
posts. These higher technical institutes cover every branch of the 
national economy—industry, commerce, the social services, the 
“‘ professions,’ research, and so on; and from them issue the 
new generation of first-class engineers, chemists, doctors, cotton 
specialists, agronomists, weather experts, etc. These institutes 
are organised with extreme care and thoroughness. The fulfil- 
ment of the year’s plan in any section of industry is dependent to a 
large extent on the provision of new managers and qualified 
departmental heads as well as of new bodies of skilled workers ; 
and the work of the leading technical institutes is so regulated as 
to ensure a balanced supply of the types of qualified specialist 
demanded by the estimates of the plan. If, for instance, 
the authorities decide that two hundred cotton specialists 
will be needed in the following year in a certain area and three 
hundred tobacco specialists in another area, they will take care to 
adjust the number of students in the appropriate technical 
institutes in accordance with their needs. They do not want to be 
saddled with five hundred cotton specialists when planned pro- 
duction allows only for twohundred. To facilitate this co-ordina- 
tion of technical education with industry, the administration of 
these higher technical institutes has been taken out of the hands 
of the Commissariat of Education and given over to the three 
Commissariats formerly represented by the Supreme Economic 
Council. 

That is a summary of the principal parts of the school machine. 
It is only a rough summary, however, since the machine, in view 
of the pressure on it, is extremely opportunist in practice and 
promotes education in innumerable cases when and where and 
how it can. Nothing has been said of such educational institu- 
tions as special schools for young peasants on the collective farms, 
“educational combines”’ in the factories, special Communist 
Universities. The old Universities still remain, but they function 
only in two faculties : mathematics and physics on the one hand, 
and natural science on the other. The rest of the work done in 
university buildings has been taken over by the advanced techni- 
cums and the higher technical institutes. 

There are two other types of school that must be considered in 
some detail. The first may be described as the humane equi- 
valent of the higher technical institute, devoted to the study of 
literature, philology, art, the drama, and so on. It is worth 
noting that Marxian theory has penetrated these institutions and 
the whole method of instruction in the humane studies to a truly 
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remarkable extent. It is surprising, indeed, to discover how 
much a devotion to the theories of dialectical materialism can affect 
the teaching of drama and literature. No Russian of to-day 
frowns on the humane studies, but it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that they do not matter so very greatly at the moment in 
the educational scheme. It is not that the Bolshevik denies the 
worth of the humanities, but turbine engines are more important 
at present than the study of nineteenth-century French painting. 

The second type of school to be considered is in some ways the 
most interesting of all. The Rabfak (Workers’ Faculty) may be 
regarded as the adult workers’ university. It is open to men 
and women between the ages of eighteen and thirty, who have 
been denied the opportunities for elementary education. These 
workers are taken from their farm or factory and given a system- 
atic course of study over a term of three or four years. They are 
paid a salary while they are engaged as students—every full-time 
Soviet student receives some sort of salary—and they are taught as 
a rule to become skilled workers in their own branch of production. 
Generally, that is, they return to their former jobs; sometimes, 
however, they proceed from the workers’ faculty to a higher 
technical institute. A considerable percentage of the workers 
who are released from factory or farm to attend these Rabfaks 
appear to be members of the Communist Party. 

The foundation of education in Soviet Russia may strike us 
as being a narrow one, and in some respects it certainly is narrow. 
But we are bound to face the fact that much of our objection to the 
drastic utilitarianism of Soviet values of education arises from 
what the Bolshevik calls an incurably bourgeois point of view. It 
is only after we have allowed for the prejudices in regard to 
education that are necessarily engendered in a capitalist society 
that we can proceed to criticise the educational prejudices of a 
communist society. What appear to us the defects of Soviet 
education, arising from the concentration on the tempo of in- 
dustrialisation and the general inflexibility of Communist theory, 
are its peculiar virtues for many Soviet citizens. 

There is, for instance, a daily paper in Soviet Russia which is 
nominally devoted to education. We should not dream, however, 
of describing it as an educational journal, since it is exclusively 
concerned with technological and political propaganda. It does 
not, in any European sense, deal with education at all. But it 
answers Soviet educational needs with complete satisfaction. 

A few words on education outside the schools. In some ways 
education outside the schools is far more potent than education 
inside. It is outside the strictly educational institution—in the 
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factories, in the workers’ clubs, in organisations like the Young 
‘Communist League, in the voluntary societies—that political 
education and propaganda are conducted with the greatest 
ardour. The Soviet citizen finds it almost impossible, indeed, to 
escape from political propaganda for long. Posters, leaflets, 
‘‘ wall-newspapers ”’ and wireless attend all day long to his educa- 
tion; the theatres and museums and “ parks of rest and culture ”’ 
cater for his educational needs. Calendars are adorned on every 
leaf with statistics, slogans and exhortations. The dinner-plates 
in communal restaurants are decorated with Bolshevik mottoes. 
And the Press as a whole, of course, is an ever-flowing fountain of 
facts and figures. 

Anti-religious propaganda is much more marked as a rule in 
the towns than in the rural areas. It is easy enough to account 
for the anti-religious bias in education. It is required, to begin 
with, for the propagation of scientific materialism, and it is 
further dictated by the fact that the Orthodox Church had 
always stood on the side of political reaction. 

Textbooks in schools present the problem of a Marxian 
upbringing in a peculiar light. It may seem impossible to write 
a manual on anthropology or aeronautics in Marxian style, but 
this is not as impossible as it may seem. Language primers for 
the young and old are an even more interesting case. One dis- 
covers in them examples of the conversation of people in other 
parts of the world which make one wonder whether one has been 
deaf until now. Why has one never heard the proletariat of 
capitalist countries speaking in that way? All textbooks, it 
should be said, are submitted to a special censorship section of 
the State Publishing Department before they are printed, and a 
bourgeois point of view with regard to electro-magnetic theory 
does not pass undetected. 

So far as literature proper is concerned, books are amazingly 
cheap and numerous. A glance at the bookshop windows will, 
however, reveal two preponderating types of literature. The 
first is represented by titles like Turbine Engines and Metallurgy, 
The Foundations of Technology, Chemistry, Science and Agronomy, 
Heavy Industry and the Diesel Engine. The second type is repre- 
sented by titles like Bourgeois Socialism and World Revolution, 
The Collected Works of Lenin, Vol. 16, The Struggle for Communal 
Laundries in the Caucasus, Imperialist Politics and Oil, and so on. 
There is, as a matter of fact, a tremendous emphasis on technology 
and purely political literature. It is not that general literature is 
lacking. An impression of eighty thousand copies of a new work 
by a popular Soviet novelist may be sold out in a few days. The 
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point to be noted, however, is that the demand may be much 
greater than the supply, and that a further impression may be 
delayed for some time because so large a proportion of the pro- 
duction of paper is required for the purposes of immediate pro- 
paganda over the whole area of the Soviet Union. Millions of 
pamphlets and leaflets are printed and distributed every week 
which have only a brief survival value; and although they are 
doubtless scon repulped and reappear in a not very dissimilar guise, 
there is a considerable strain on the production of literary work 
of a more lasting kind. Leonid Leonov’s novel Soé! presents a 
fairly accurate picture of the concern with which the Soviet 
authorities regard the comparative shortage of paper. 

Another result of the concentration on immediate propagandist 
needs and on political and technical literature is that it is seldom 
easy to obtain copies of the work of pre-Revolutionary writers. 
In many cases, of course, one cannot obtain them at all: the 
Bolsheviks, determined to make a clean break with the past, have 
put a ban on scores of eminent Russian authors of the past, and the 
result is that it is impossible at the present day to buy a copy of 
a work like Kiyuchevsky’s History. But even the classic novelists 
of the nineteenth century—Saltykov, for instance, or Pisemsky 
—are not easy to come by. The State Publishing Department 
may not object to reprinting authors of this kind, but it may re- 
frain from doing so because there are always more urgent demands 
to be satisfied. 

Any general conclusion that may be drawn by the foreigner 
in regard to the Soviet system of education must take into 
account the profound and passionate belief in the virtues 
of education which is held by the masses. It must be 
remembered that education in Soviet Russia takes the place of 
many of the material refinements and creature comforts of life. 
The Soviet citizen knows that his deprivations are likely to con- 
tinue for some years to come, and his heart goes out all the more 
enthusiastically to the blessings of education. For him it is at 
once an end in itself and a promise that the things he now lacks 
will be forthcoming sooner or later. The fact, too, that higher 
education is accessible to every child—except, of course, the child 
of non-proletarian parents—is a factor of immense importance in 
the support accorded to the Communist Party by the masses. 

A great deal of the idealism of the Bolshevik leaders goes into 
education and is reflected in schemes of self-government for the 
pupils and in the general relationship the system encourages 

1 Translated by Ivor Montagu and Sergei Nolbandov. 1931. London: 
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between teacher and pupil in most Soviet schools. No matter 

what the age of the pupil may be, no matter what the type of 
school or programme of instruction, those who teach and those 
who are taught stand in the relationship of social equals, of in- 
dividuals engaged in a common social task. There was a time 
when the teaching staff and the children of the primary school 
were represented in equal numbers on the council of the school 
management; and although in the end the Soviet educationist 
had to confess that the idea was impracticable, the experiment 
serves to illustrate the length to which he was prepared to go 
in instituting new social values for education. Even to-day 
there is always one or more representatives of the children on 
the school council, and the foreigner is assured that their 
presence is seldom a disadvantage. 

It should be obvious enough that the future of education in 
Soviet Russia depends very largely on the younger generation ; 
on the members of the Young Communist League, on the Pioneers 
—the pheenix that rose from the ashes of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in Russia—on the little Octobrists. Children in Soviet 
Russia do not enjoy what by ordinary European standards is 
considered an easy childhood. They have few material comforts, 
few of the distractions of childhood, too little opportunity for play. 
They become Soviet citizens at a tender age. Such a state of 
affairs, it may be said, has been forced upon the Soviet authorities. 
But it is nevertheless one of the gravest defects of the system, 
even though there is a corresponding reward. This is something 
more than the sense of responsibility with which children are 
invested. In Russia it is the young people who command. 
A board meeting in London is conducted by directors whose 
average age may be sixty-five, eighty-five, or possibly ninety-five. 
In Moscow a similar meeting is conducted by men and women 
of twenty-five or thirty. It is the young people who rule there. 
That is their reward for the sacrifices demanded of them in youth, 
and they know it is their reward. 

Almost my last conversation in Moscow in the summer of last 
year was with a boy of sixteen who was attending a factory school 
engaged in the production of aeroplane engines. He bombarded 
me with questions relating to the manufacture of aeroplane 
engines in England, and ceased to question me only when he 
perceived how little 1 knew about aeroplane engines. ‘‘ Come 
back to Moscow next year,” he said in parting. ‘‘ You won’t 
recognise it.’’ The exaggeration seemed to me pardonable. It 
was a symptom, I felt, of the extraordinary pride, earnestness and 
idealism which fill the younger generation in the schools to-day. 
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To one foreign observer at any rate the greatest good of Soviet 
education is that it inculcates and dignifies the common virtues of 
citizenship. 

Summary of Discussion. 

Mr. G. T. HANKIN said that he was a hardened old Inspector of 
Schools and might perhaps mention certain small points of a rather 
more detailed kind than the speaker had had time to touch on in 
covering the whole problem of Russian education. He felt that 
Russian education was very much in line with the general trend of 
European thought. The Soviet authorities were training good citizens 
for the Russian Socialist society. Well, in Western Europe people 
were trying to train good citizens for a capitalist society—or a society 
in process of transformation. The problem in both cases had much 
in common. In considering the problem of education in Russia, he 
was thinking all through, ‘“‘ What are the methods with which they 
are trying to achieve their results, and how do they compare with 
ours?’ The enormous advantage of the Russian system was that 
their religious and their economic systems fitted together. For practical 
purposes Communism was a useful working religion, which provided 
the driving force, the daily incentive to learn, which in education 
was necessary. Education was not intellectual freewheeling. Children 
had to work, and Communism acted as the driving force behind to 
make them work. But while Communism and the Russian economic 
system ‘‘clicked,” Christianity and the capitalist system did not 
“click.” To combine Dr. Smiles On Self Help with texts about the 
camel passing through the needle’s eye was a difficult proposition. 
The teacher carried it through, in both Church and council schools, 
with enormous skill, but it remained difficult. 

From his point of view the Russian theory of education showed 
many points of similarity with English educational theory—a com- 
bination of Dr. Norwood of Harrow, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, and 
Lord Eustace Percy. Dr. Norwood on the Public Schools maintained 
that the basis of education was religion and service; the driving force 
to come from religion and the result a desire to serve. Communism 
had the force of religion in Russia, and the extent to which practical 
social work was done by all the youth organisations was remarkable. 
In England there were Natural Science Societies in schools, which 
the boys called ‘“‘ bug-hunting.” In Russia bug-hunting was some- 
thing much more real and was practical social service. He could 
quote many examples of practical work that these organisations of 
boys and girls had to do. If they started young they were liable to 
take life seriously too soon, and he agreed with the speaker’s point 
that Russian children were made too old too soon. 

Then, taking Sir Robert Baden-Powell and the Boy Scouts, it was 
not one good deed a day that was asked of the Russian children, but 
this constant service to the community. They had to pass a very 
awkward written examination to qualify as Young Communists. He 
shuddered to think what would happen if Rangers were put through 
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an examination in economic history and theory, as well as in scouting 
proper. 

Next, he thought it was perfectly fair to put up a comparison 
between the theory of polytechnisation and Lord Eustace Percy’s 
theory of junior technical schools and technical institutes on the top 
of a realistic type of elementary education. The whole tendency of 
the Hadow scheme of reorganisation for schools was to emphasise 
the realistic character of education and to get away from the academic 
tradition that was smothering education all over the west of Europe. 

The Russian scheme was more ‘root and branch.” Moreover, 
they had not got the blind worship of the printed word dominating 
education. There was much truth in the statement that people in 
the West worshipped the printed word, and they failed to realise that 
visual and oral impressions might be just as valuable as impressions 
from printed books. Russia had got clear of that tradition. 

She had also got away from the convention that one must teach 
‘ subjects ’’—history, geography, arithmetic, a subject called English 
grammar—all as quite separate subjects. Life was not made up of 
separate subjects, but was the use of a combination of knowledge. 
Polytechnisation was an endeavour to spread knowledge out from 
a core of practical experience. The child had his experience in the 
factory organisation, and knowledge was gathered and spread out 
from that core of reality. When he had finished his elementary 
education he naturally took up technical or higher work, as the case 
might be. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s plan, parallel to secondary education, was 
that the child should attend the elementary school up to fourteen, 
and then a technical school, and go on perhaps up to a B.Sc. This 
vocational training was on practically the same lines as the Russian 
scheme. 

It was impossible to dogmatise merely on statistics, and one could 
not know what education really was in any country unless one had 
a chance of taking random samples from over a very large area. He 
himself was handicapped in Russia by not knowing the language. It 
was therefore a hopeless task for him to get any real grasp of what was 
actually going on in the Russian schools, but he was quite convinced 
that it was well worth studying and something could be learned from 
it, not merely from the narrow point of view of Great Britain, but 
from the point of view of the British Empire. The Empire presented 
very similar educational problems. To take one example, the Russians 
had to educate a large number of illiterate persons, and they had had 
the moral courage to use the films and the wireless, seeing at once 
that this was a way of getting over the lack of power to read. They 

had seventy-five thousand loud speakers in the schools, and one 
hundred and twelve films on hygiene had been shown in seven years. 
If Great Britain was going to face the problems of Imperial education, 
she might well watch in this and in other ways what the Russians 
were doing and watch what results their great educational experiment 
produced. 
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Mr. R. FitzGippon Younc said that many of the features of the 
Russian system of education were old, familiar friends. For instance, 
a factory school had been organised in London in the time of Charles IT. 
(1682). Again, the idea of State control of textbooks was not new. 
Such control had been in operation for many decades in France, where 
practically all the textbooks used in the primary and secondary schools, 
and a good many of those employed in the technical schools, were 
prescribed by the Ministry of Public Instruction. Similar conditions 
obtained in Czechoslovakia, Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony and other 
European States. In Russia this arrangement was suggested to 
Peter the Great at the beginning of the eighteenth century by G. W. 
Leibniz, who drew up several memoranda for the Czar and various 
high officials, proposing an elaborate scheme for the organisation of 
education and scientific research in Russia, beginning with a great 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. Leibniz suggested as a 
source of revenue for this Academy the profits on the sale of textbooks 
for the ordinary schools. 

“ Polytechnisation ’’ also was an old idea, even in Russia. In 
Leibniz’s memorandum of 1711 to the Czar, a great point was made of 
getting away from the bookish literary tradition and of putting the 
emphasis on Realien—a term deriving from the Scholastic philosophy 
and the Pandects. One of Leibniz’s dominant ideas was that people 
might learn far more in a factory or a workshop than from sitting over 
books. If Peter the Great had taken serious notice of that splendid 
scheme of education, the history of Russia might have been different. 
As it was, he contented himself with giving Leibniz a pension in 1712. 

The “‘ Polytechnicum,” again, was not a new type of institution. 
A wave of realism which passed over Switzerland, one of the most 
bourgeois countries in Europe, in the forties and’ fifties of the nineteenth 
century, had led to similar developments in education. A great 
“ Polytechnicum ”’ had been established at Ziirich in 1855, as a federal 
institution, which was now one of the finest in the world. 

In fact, the present concentration in Russia on technical education 
was by no means a unique phenomenon. France, which might not 
unjustly be described as a country steeped in bourgeois sentiment, 
showed the same tendency to realism in education. The War had 
hardly ended before steps were taken to reorganise the whole system 
of technical and commercial education in France under the Loz Astier 
of July 25th, 1919. The administration of technical education was 
transferred from the Ministry of Commerce and made a distinct de- 
partment within the Ministry of Public Instruction. France, in 
consequence, had now one of the most efficient systems of technical 
education in the world, reorganised to suit the demands of modern 
industry and changing social conditions. 

The same tendency might be observed in the educational system 
of most of the industrialised European States. In Czechoslovakia, 
Prussia, Saxony, Thuringia, Belgium, the same attention was being 
concentrated on technical education. One remarkable feature of the 
Bolshevik scheme was the ‘ mobilisation”’ of practical knowledge. 
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This might indeed be carried out in a crude way, but there was un- 
doubtedly a substratum of soundness in the underlying philosophy. 
Modern economic conditions were forcing industrialised countries to 
concentrate on vocational training. Perhaps when the Soviet Govern- 
ment had organised their industrial system, there would be a swing 
back to the old humanistic ideas in education. Nobody could believe 
that the present phases of pure, unabashed vocational education in 
Russia would continue indefinitely. It would exhaust itself when it 
has satisfied the need, and a reaction of some kind would set in. 


Mr. CHARQUES said he did not for a moment suggest that either 
polytechnisation or the factory school was new. Probably very 
little of Soviet education in practice was really quite new. But 
whether it was old or new, it was being used in conjunction with a 
political system which was entirely new. 

A MEMBER said that he did not think the speaker had done justice 
to the old schools in Russia. He had been educated in Russia with 
his two brothers, one of whom easily passed Matriculation and entered 
Glasgow University, and the other entered the Royal Navy and was 
a Senior Officer. In addition to the Church schools and the universities 
which had been mentioned, there were in pre-Revolutionary Russia 
what corresponded to secondary schools—classical schools on the 
one side, where Latin and Greek were taught and where pupils were 
prepared for the universities, and realistic schools on the other side, 
which prepared pupils for the higher technical schools. He had been 
at one of these. Below this there had been technical schools and 
elementary schools. There had been nothing to preclude workmen’s 
or caretakers’ sons from entering the secondary schools, and he had 
had beside him in school sons of counts and sons of workmen, which 
showed that democracy had its place in pre-Revolutionary Russia. 

With regard to the statistics which had been given to show the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy, in the years 1919 and 1920 the Soviet leaders were en- 
gaged in repelling invasion and creating revolution, and paid no attention 
to schooling ; so that if there were any advance in those years the Soviet 
leaders could certainly claim no credit. Nor would it be correct to 
say that the Bolsheviks were the first to use the word Prosveshchenie. 
It was identified in the old days with the cause of education. 

The speaker had pointed out that there were many responsible 
workers of twenty-five to twenty-eight, but the recent amelioration 
of the lot of those specialists who were to a large extent the products 
of the old education scarcely supported the contention that these young 
workers were giving complete satisfaction. While the Soviet system 
of education had undoubtedly achieved a great deal, its achievements 
were very largely in output and the quality was not at present very 
satisfactory. 

QUESTIONS were asked on the place of modern languages in the 
curriculum. Was there any acceptance of the modern conception 
of a teacher of languages as in some sense the ambassador of the people 
whose language he taught, charged with the duty of conveying some 
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impression of their national attitude and characteristics? To what 
extent was there any disinterested pursuit of science or pure mathe- 
matics, such as might produce an Einstein, apart from the study of 
scientific subjects for their application in economic life? What was 
the deciding factor in determining what particular branch the various 
pupils should take up? Was there an examination system? Had 
the pupils themselves any choice? Was the Russian language used 
in all the teaching throughout the Soviet Union, and did the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy mean that everyone was expected by the end of 1932 
to read and write Russian, all other languages being ignored? Was 
it possible after the gigantic levelling in Russian society to distinguish 
those who were of bourgeois origin, since nobody would wish to admit 
he was of non-proletarian antecedents? Would the speaker say 
something more about pre-school education in Russia, as this was a 
branch in which there was much to learn? 


OTHER points were that the Russian was very isolated from the 
rest of the world and extraordinarily ignorant of what was going on 
in other countries and of their political and social conditions; that 
for a primitive people like the Russians, with little capacity for co- 
ordinated effort, a utilitarian education was far the most effective 
from the educational point of view, quite apart from its advantage 
to the Russian Government; and that although the Russian effort 
was directly utilitarian, the Russians were aiming at something very 
much larger, which could only be thought of properly in terms of 
humanity—an attempt to build up an entirely new society, and a 
completely educated society, at an entirely different level. 


Mr. CHARQUES said that in the teaching of foreign languages the 
last thing the teacher in Russia would do was regard himself as the 
ambassador of a capitalist country. The curriculum varied enorm- 
ously in different schools as well as in different districts. In some 
cases the teaching of foreign languages—generally German and English, 
and more often German—began in the primary schools. In the higher 
schools one or more foreign languages was always taught. 

With regard to scientific research, it would be a mistake to conclude 
that, because the Soviet authorities had concentrated so vigorously 
on utilitarian technical realities, they were indifferent to research. 
According to an American technical journal, there was more cotton 
research to-day in Soviet Russia than in any other country. But 
medical research generally, and biological and physiological research 
in particular, were just as much the concern of the State as research 
in cotton growing. 

The choice of the type of school to which children went depended 
mainly on the type of factories in the neighbourhood, on the labour 
requirements of the particular district or of a particular local industry. 

Nobody liked to admit that he was of anything but proletarian 
origin. During the first period of collectivisation, anyone whose 
uncle had owned two horses and three oxen went in danger of being 
branded as a kulak and of appropriate punishment. 











SLAVERY IN ABYSSINIA 
Address given at Chatham House on May 23rd, 1932 


By Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp NoEL-BuXxToNn 
THE Ricut Hon. Lorp LuGarp, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE world has lately realised that a very large mass of slavery 
still remains. Some put the number of slaves at five million, but 
it is not really possible to be certain within a million how many 
there are. 

Abyssinia is a unique case to-day in that it is a Christian state 
which makes no pretence of having abolished slavery. The 
social economy of the country is definitely based upon it, and 
the life of the Abyssinian Church is intimately bound up with 
it. In one of the Decrees of the Emperor, ordaining that on the 
death of a master the slaves should be free, we find it provided 
that they should remain in the house of the master for a year, 
in order to say Masses for the soul of the departed. A most 
important element in Church life is the maintenance of priests 
in the household for the purpose of saying Mass, and you cannot 
make the priest comfortable unless you are well provided with 
slaves; the priests would not come unless they had their con- 
venience provided for in the traditional way. 

Slavery in Abyssinia is to some extent industrial, but in the 
main domestic. There are certain estates worked by slaves, and 
there are also serfs living in bondage which often amounts to 
slavery. They are compelled to work for their master, who very 
often is a common soldier, for a certain number of days in the 
week; but, quite frequently, they are compelled to work for the 
master to the utmost possible extent, leaving a bare margin of 
time, or perhaps no margin at all, for their own purposes. Pos- 
sibly one-fifth of the whole population of Abyssinia is living in 
slavery, and another very large section in serfdom. It is common 
to hear in the capital that thé serfs are worse off than the slaves, 
because a very large number of the domestic slaves are not over- 
worked, and are often as well fed as the free servants. 

The Abyssinians proper are quite a small proportion of the 
population of Abyssinia. Roughly speaking—Lord Lugard will 
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correct me if I am wrong, as he has lived there—I imagine that 
a third of the population are Abyssinians, a third are non- 
enslaved tribes like the Galla, and a third are negroes and brown 
tribes, habitually enslaved. Of the Abyssinians themselves, 
some say that half are Mohammedans, so that what we picture 
to ourselves as Abyssinians, the Christian Abyssinians, may not 
be more than a sixth of the whole population, a smaller proportion 
than that of the slaves. 

The kind of slavery which is most evident to the traveller is 
that which is employed in keeping up the dignity of the Chiefs. 
In the very centre of the capital you see a Chief, riding on his 
mule, surrounded by a rabble of slaves carrying rifles and jostling 
the crowd in the street. There must be in the capital alone an 
enormous number of slaves whose main duty is to maintain the 
prestige of their masters. A common saying among the Euro- 
peans is that they have quite a good time and nobody need 
trouble about them. But, of course, when you get into the 
country districts, there is not the same inducement to the Chief 
to use his slaves for merely demonstration purposes, and they 
lead a very much harder life. ThejEmperor is supposed to have 
about fifteen thousand slaves. He is the hereditary Chief of the 
Harrar Province and has an immense number there; he has 
about a thousand slaves in the palace at Addis Ababa. 

Then a very large number of slaves exist for the peculiar 
method of paying officials. A Governor is sent down to a Province 
and receives no salary, but is provided with so many slaves, who 
must either work the land for him or work in his personal service. 
In the south-west, this is a common plan of payment to the 
ordinary soldier. You thus get a swarm of small masters, each 
of whom is concerned to grind down his serfs or slaves. 

The Abyssinian proper considers it beneath his dignity to 
work with his hands, and not very many Abyssinians are actually 
employed as manual workers. You find them in charge of horses 
and in occupations of that kind, which are not infra dig. We 
had an Abyssinian servant to look after the horses, and it was 
very noticeable that, by comparison with our negro servants, he 
was far too dignified to work hard. It was rather a grievance 
to him to work alongside of the negro at all. A curious thing 
transpired in regard to this servant, which illustrates the nature 
of slavery in Abyssinia and the kind of master who employs 
slaves. Our interpreter noticed that this horse-keeper, quite a 
young fellow, could speak the language of the Wallega tribe, and 


asked him how he came to know it. The reason was that his 
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father, who was also a horse-keeper working for wages for a 
European firm, had several Wallega slaves. He was a man of 
quite humble position, but owned three or four slaves, and the 
boy had learnt their language from them. 

As I have said, you find a large number of slaves who have a 
fairly easy time. You find people making jokes about the slaves 
being so spoilt that if you ask one to do a job for you, like taking 
your luggage to the station, you find he has hired a free labourer 
to do it for him. But these things, however amusing to the 
residents of Addis Ababa, are not grounds for complacency with 
regard to slavery. There is evident, even to the traveller, a 
terrible amount of suffering. You see boy siaves, mere children, 
with their feet chained close together so that they can hardly 
move—a punishment, perhaps, for disobedience, or to prevent 
them from running away. I know in detail of appalling cases, 
some resulting in death, of torture inflicted by vindictive 
masters or masters addicted to drugs. Even if there is no 
knowledge of what freedom would mean, you get a fearful 
demoralisation of character from slavery. The excuse which the 
Abyssinians make is that these people would otherwise be savages 
running naked in the forest, and it is good for them to come into 
touch with civilisation. Well, even if all the owners were civilised, 
and were, like the economic man of the economists, always under 
the influence of reason and calm deliberation in the treatment of 
their slaves, you still would get the appalling effect on human 
beings of having no choice of action for themselves. I questioned 
the missionaries about the slaves whom they often teach in their 
schools, and they said that after a long training a negro slave 
often proved to be extraordinarily good material, but that the 
propensity to lying and stealing was very difficult to deal with. 
The wills of slaves have been absolutely atrophied. A slave 
has been unable to regard himself as a man; he is unable to direct 
himself at all. Yet these slaves are of the same nature and 
development as the negroes who, in other parts of Africa, are 
attaining a high degree of education. 

There is no public opinion in Abyssinia which as yet condemns 
slavery. I suppose that it is only where there are missionary schools 
and a large number of negroes have become educated, that you 
have any beginning of a feeling that slavery is wrong. The 
Emperor seems to have in his support only a handful of men who 
agree with him that slavery ought to come to an end. Chief of 
these is the man whom he has lately made Foreign Minister, 
Herui by name, who has lately written a book in which a chapter 
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is devoted to the subject of slavery. It is curious to see the world 
of ideas in which the Abyssinian Church lives. A great part of 
the chapter is devoted to refuting the argument, which apparently 
is commonly used in the Abyssinian Church, that slavery came 
upon a large section of the population of the world through the 
curse of Noah upon his grandson, because of an insult offered to 
Noah by his son. Controversy seems to rage upon this theory, 
which the Foreign Minister tries to combat by arguing that this 
cannot be the reason for slavery, because God would not have 
punished the grandson but the son. It will take a long time for 
any public opinion, in our sense of the term, to grow up against 
slavery. 

I may quote from the Edicts which the Emperor issued to 
show how the feeling against the slave trade is taking shape, 
while it hardly exists in regard to slavery itself. Here is a 
quotation from the Edict of 1924, which the Emperor issued at 
the time of his admission to the League of Nations, perhaps to 
justify his admission. 


“ Article x. If all slaves were emancipated at the same time, 
they might become thieves, bandits, and malefactors, thereby 
disturbing the public peace. They shall accordingly remain in 
the hands of their masters.”’ 


Contrast that with 
“ Article 2. Persons found buying or selling slaves shall be 


fined $500,500, and for the first offence committed to prison for 
ten years, for the second offence committed to prison for life.” 


The Emperor lately claimed that some slave-raiders had been 
punished with death. That is his position with regard to the slave 
trade, but he feels that public opinion is too strong to defy in 
regard to slavery. His attack on the trade is rather facilitated 
by the view, which has long prevailed, that stealing another 
man’s slave is an abominable crime. If a man steals his neigh- 
bour’s slave he has been very severely punished. The Emperor 
is able to show by analogy that catching for slavery is also a 
repellent thing. 

The Emperor claims that a beginning has been made by the 
Edicts. of 1924 and that they have led to a large amount of 
liberation. It is impossible to say how much. But undoubtedly 
there is still a great deal of slave trading going on. The ordinary 
transfer of slaves from one owner to another cannot possibly be 
expected to cease, whatever decree the Emperor may issue, so 
long as there are slaves. Some people increase their households 
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and some decrease them, and consequently slaves must change 
hands. Apparently the Emperor has been so far successful that 
the transfer is done sub rosa. You arrange it in conversation, 
which you are careful is not overheard, and finally the transfer 
is made as a gift, and the money which passes goes through a 
number of hands. 

There is another kind of trading which we formed the opinion 
is rather on the increase—the movement of newly caught slaves 
from one district to another. Slaves are caught, not only in the 
negro parts, but all over the country, among the brown tribes. 
They cannot be kept in the neighbourhood which they know, 
because they would run away, so they must be moved. It is 
only safe to move them by night, and they are taken fifty or a 
hundred miles before they are saleable. Small parties of two or 
three or half a dozen are moved about, from the north to the south, 
or the south to the north, and so on, and there are some routes 
not far from the capital where it is said that these little caravans 
constantly pass at night. Not long ago a large caravan of slaves 
was seen by Europeans in broad daylight only about two hours’ 
drive from the capital. More than a hundred women were chained 
together. If that happened close to the capital, you can imagine 
that there is not much difficulty in carrying on a large slave trade 
farther away, where it has been the custom. Quite recently a 
caravan of fifty boys was seen, in such a condition of starvation 
that the boys’ arms were described as being “like pipe-stems.” 
There is also the trade which goes to the sea, and that involves 
the greatest suffering, because it is a long and mountainous 
journey, and crossing the Danakil Desert means perhaps a fort- 
night in absolutely waterless and inhospitable country. 

The catching of new slaves by raiding is naturally not seen 
by Europeans, but our Consuls know of it only too well. It 
seems to take the same barbarous form as the raiding of the 
Arabs a hundred years ago. The raiders are to a certain extent 
Arabs still. In the low country of the south-west a village is 
suddenly surrounded at night. The men who rush out are shot 
down, and then the houses are searched for suitable victims. 
Certain black tribes raid each other in order to sell slaves in pay- 
ment of the demands of the Governor. The Emperor has done 
what he can to appoint Governors of reformed ideas, but it appears 
that even the best of them find it almost impossible to carry out 
his wishes, and some of them have yielded to the temptation to 
take presents of slaves and have drifted back again into the old 
ways. Abyssinians belonging to the high land have the greatest 
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objection to staying for any length of time in the low country, 
so they make a rapid raid, using, if they can, black Chiefs to do 
the raiding for them, and then finally disposing of the slaves on 
their journey back towards the capital. Prices are not falling, 
because the supply is somewhat diminished and the demand is 
said to be good. 

This raiding on the frontier is not without its direct interest 
to us, because there have been recent cases of raiding across the 
British frontier. The cost of government in Kenya, for instance, 
is heavy because a large frontier force has to be maintained near 
the Abyssinian border to keep raiders out. This makes serious 
inroads upon the funds available for education and social improve- 
ments. 

There is a kind of slave-making which, I am afraid, is on the 
increase as the large-scale raiding decreases—namely, a kind of 
sporadic kidnapping. We saw an illustration of this when we 
got leave to visit the Slavery Court. A small boy of about twelve 
years was confronted with his captor. He had been caught in 
the capital itself, and taken the same day, with a gag in his mouth, 
across the mountains to the north of the town. Quite by chance 
he was observed by some villagers, and as it was near the capital, 
police were available. The boy was an excellent witness, and the 
man was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. I do not know 
whether that was for our benefit or not; I have no doubt that 
with a suitable bribe he could get out much sooner. This kind 
of kidnapping is said to be on the increase, and I am afraid it 
forms a considerable part of the slave trade to-day. 

A word about a factor of prime importance in all this, the 
Emperor himself. He is extraordinarily interesting as a person- 
ality. He represents, one might say, the struggle of mind against 
body. He is a little, unimpressive figure, but by pure diplomacy 
he has got the better of brute force, represented by the great 
Chiefs and Rases. There is no doubt that he has a progressive 
disposition. He has been to Europe, and he realises what a 
misery it is to be living in a country so wasted as his own. He 
must have remarkable force of character, and he has the in- 
telligence to see that unless his country remains a member of 
the League of Nations, it is likely to cease to be an independent 
country. 

His difficulties are very great indeed. There is indignation 
against his reforms and there are vested interests. Encroachment 
has already been made in the property of slave-owners by his 
Edicts, ordaining that when a man dies his slaves are free, and 
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that the children of slaves born after a certain date are free. 
Even if it is only after some time that this is carried out, it still 
is an attack on property. Then he has to struggle with a kind 
of mentality unused to dealing with difficulties. If anything 
goes wrong, an Abyssinian simply leaves it unremedied. This sort 
of mentality is illustrated by the fact that if a donkey dies by 
the roadside, which happens continually, nobody thinks of re- 
moving it; it stays there until the dogs and hyenas get rid of it 
in the course of a few nights. If a motor-car breaks down, or a 
steam-roller, as I have seen in the capital, it may be left where 
it is for months. Quite in the centre of Addis Ababa there is a 
small car which has been standing with its wheels embedded in 
the dust for two and a half years. You can see that the Emperor’s 
task is colossal. 

I suppose the Emperor would admit, if he were talking in 
confidence, that there is an enormous gulf between his Edicts 
and the practical result. He claims that slave-raiding has been 
stopped, but he knows, of course, that it still goes on. He claims 
that a certain number of slaves have been liberated as a result 
of his Edicts, but at the same time he uses an argument which 
shows that they have hardly been liberated at all, when he says, 
‘“* How can I liberate the slaves? What would they do? There 
would be no living for them. They would turn into thieves 
unless I could raise money to make roads and employ them in 
some way, and that I cannot do.’’ He has somehow to solve 
that difficulty of finding them work to live on. The building of 
roads would provide work and also enrich the country. Those 
who have studied the slave trade have come to the conclusion 
that there is no solution except legitimate trade, and if Abyssinia 
were developed as an agricultural State, even to the level of 
Palestine or Syria, that by itself would probably kill slavery. 
But in Abyssinia there are practically no roads, and no means, 
therefore, either of trading or of controlling officials in distant 
parts of the country. 

In the political sphere the first step is to implement the exist- 
ing Edicts. We put before the Emperor the Anti-Slavery Society’s 
proposal that he should establish a special Department of Slavery, 
registration of all slaves, and a definite system of manumission. 
He made up his mind that it was possible to agree with the Society, 
and he is doing these things. I do not know if Lord Lugard will 
be able to tell us anything he has heard, through his connection 
with the League of Nations Slavery Committee, as to how far 
the Emperor has got in defining his Slavery Department. When 
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we came to suggest changes in the status of the slaves, we found 
the Emperor less willing. We urged the necessity of setting some 
limit of time to the existence of slavery if he was to satisfy public 
opinion, in Great Britain and in the League. He resisted this, 
but at the very last hour he made a statement which you may 
have seen in the papers, that he was quite sure the institution 
would be ended in fifteen or twenty years. That I think is a 
very great gain. It offers a very good handle for him to use in 
dealing with his great Chiefs and the slave-owners generally. 
He can say, “ We have got to make good our word.” 

What I think is most urgent is assistance by the League of 
Nations. The League is a great deal talked about in Abyssinia, 
and fortunately it was the conservative elements in the country, 
the supporters of the late Empress, who were most anxious 
to get Abyssinia into the League. The position of the country 
has been secured against interference by membership of the League, 
and it would be a tragedy if that membership were to prove in 
any way an obstacle to the exercise of pressure such as might have 
been forced upon Abyssinia if there were no League. What we 
may hope is that the influence of the League will prevent Abyssinia 
from going to sleep on this question. The responsible Ministry 
has so far let it slumber. The Ministers, up to now, have been 
personal servants who took their orders from the Emperor and 
were unaccustomed to any organised work. He is only just 
beginning to set up Ministries headed by responsible people. 
That new class of people have their eyes on the League. We 
urged on the Emperor that he should ask for a League of Nations 
adviser to help his men in the very difficult business, where 
experience is so much needed, of bringing slavery to an end. He 
said that public opinion would not allow him to do that, but that 
he would propagate generally in his country the idea of the un- 
desirability of continuing slavery. 

What had happened until quite recently was that, in spite of 
his efforts, the matter of slavery was left dormant. Even the 
British adviser whom he has taken on in the Home Department 
found himself entirely set aside. Only in the last two months 
has he found himself busy. I think that it is highly probable 
that what is happening about Liberia, and, still more, the creation 
of the League Slavery Committee, has enabled the Emperor to 
say to his leading men that this matter has got to be dealt with. 
If a League commissioner or adviser were established, it would 
secure that matters were not allowed to go to rest again. The 
Emperor needs a combination of encouragement, on the one hand, 
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and pressure, on the other hand. The function of the League 
seems to me to be of extraordinary importance, and if it is the 
case that the Committee, on which Lord Lugard has been sitting, 
will become a permanent body, it will be the best hope of further 
progress in Abyssinia as well as in other slave-owning countries. 

The case of Abyssinia is much more difficult than that, let us 
say, of Liberia. In Liberia the United States Government 
proclaimed the need of an inquiry on its own account, and 
publicity was forced upon the Report through Mr. Stimson, who 
drew attention to the shocking indictment it contained. In 
Abyssinia, where there are no State loans and where the Emperor 
is extremely anxious not to borrow money from abroad, and where 
nothing has occurred to force the subject on the attention of the 
League, there may be a long delay. I think that if the League 
Council would make the offer of an adviser to Abyssinia, it would 
have an immense effect upon public opinion there. 

Perhaps in Great Britain alone is there any great interest in 
the matter, or any sincere desire that the League of Nations 
should take a definite line towards putting things straight in 
Abyssinia. It is because no other factor is likely to exert any 
great influence upon the course of events, that the importance 
of public opinion in’ England is so great. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD LUGARD, in introducing the speaker at the 
beginning of the meeting, explained that the Mission which Lord 
Noel-Buxton had conducted to Abyssinia went at the express invitation 
of the Emperor Haile Silassie and with the approval of the British 
Foreign Office. While in Abyssinia the Mission was in close touch with 
the British Minister, Sir Sidney Barton. Although in no way official, 
one was therefore justified in saying that it was conducted with the 
knowledge and approval of the British Government, and that the 
discussions which Lord Noel-Buxton had had with the Emperor were 
therefore of greater consequence than those of any ordinary visitor 
would have been. Lord Noel-Buxton had been invited because the 
Emperor had heard that in the time of the Emperor Menelek the Anti- 
Slavery Society had rendered services to his country, and having made 
certain pledges to the League of Nations regarding the abolition of 
slavery, he thought that he could not do better than ask for a deputation 
from that Society to consult with him and advise him as to the course 
which he should adopt in attempting to carry out those pledges. 

In opening the discussion following the address, Lord Lugard said 
that if anything could be done to prevent Abyssinia from going to 
sleep, Lord Noel-Buxton had done his share in that difficult task. 
There had been a tendency in talking of Abyssinian affairs to speak in 
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extremes. Some people pointed to the fact that the country had been 
admitted to the League of Nations on definite conditions, the acceptance 
of the Covenant of the League and of the Convention of 1919, amending 
the Brussels Act, by which she had undertaken to suppress slavery in 
all its forms; yet after nine years slavery was still a legal institution 
and slave-raiding continued both within and over the frontiers. The 
Governments of the Sudan as well as of Kenya had been compelled to 
keep special forces on the frontiers to check the raids. Lord Lloyd, in 
a broadcast address at the end of December, had mentioned that 133 
raids had taken place, and the raiding had been described fully in a 
British White Paper in 1928.1 Apart from these external raids a great 
part of Abyssinia had been almost completely depopulated by the 
internal raids, and, as Lord Noel-Buxton had said, the export of slaves 
had diminished because the supply was well-nigh exhausted. The 
conclusion, however, to be drawn from this was not that the Emperor 
was insincere. All those who had met him felt that he was really in 
earnest. But he had a very difficult task, and he had practically no 
control of the frontier regions. On the other hand, some people were 
extravagant in their praise of the Edicts issued, the long lists of 
liberated slaves, and the welfare homes established. 

Lord Noel-Buxton had taken a very sound line in his attitude 
towards the Emperor and had avoided either extreme. As Sir Sidney 
Barton had said, Lord Noel-Buxton’s firm yet conciliatory attitude 
had had a real effect in stirring up the Emperor and his chief officials 
in the capital. The Slavery Department which the Emperor had 
promised was likely to take shape, and it was reported that he was also 
going to adopt some form of propaganda to explain to the principal 
Rases the real advantage of abolishing slavery, the advantages of a 
free labour market, with suggestions as to how it could best be brought 
about. 

The League of Nations had set up a Slavery Committee, at the 
suggestion of and under pressure from the British Government. It 
consisted of seven members, French, Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Italian, Spanish, and British. It met on May 4th, 1932, and had 
adjourned, after ten or twelve days, in order that a rapporteur should 
draw up a draft report. The Committee would meet again on August 
22nd to consider the draft before submitting it to the League Council 
in September. Much of the first session had been spent in discussing 
Abyssinia, and the Committee had had the advantage of Lord Noel- 
Buxton’s full report to the Anti-Slavery Society, and also of his presence 
and oral replies to questions by members of the Committee. 

The Committee all recognised the Emperor’s sincerity, and it was 
right that the difficulties of his task should be remembered. He was 
faced with the opposition of vested interests, the tradition of centuries 
supported by the Church, and, chief difficulty of all, he had insufficient 
financial resources. Funds were needed in order to maintain an ade- 


1 Cmd. 3217. 6d. (Continuation of Cmd. 2553 of 1925.) 
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quate force to compel the Rases on the frontiers to put an end to slave- 
-raiding, and funds were also needed for compensation to owners of 
slaves who, under the old regime, had in some cases acquired their 
slaves quite legally. Above all, funds were needed to enable the present 
slave owners to replace slave labour by free paid labour. It was the 
financial side which constituted the greatest difficulty. The League’s 
present pre-occupation, next to disarmament, was economy. It was 
impossible to propose anything at Geneva which involved expenditure 
without being at once faced with the cry for economy. Nothing which 
involved new expenditure was likely to find much backing at Geneva. 

The Slavery Committee was the second which had been convened 
by the League. The first was in 1924, and its report } had been the 
parent of the Slavery Convention of 1926 ? and also of the Forced Labour 
Convention ? which had followed a few years later. But in his (Lord 
Lugard’s) opinion the Slavery Convention of 1926 had been very 
inadequate. Of the recommendations made by the Committee, only 
two out of ten had been accepted and embodied in the Convention. 
He was inclined to doubt whether anything more adequate would be 
secured as a result of the present Committee. He hoped that the 
Committee would concentrate on the proposal of the British Government 
that a Permanent Slavery Commission should be set up in Geneva, 
consisting of five to seven experts and who would keep the question 
alive. Nothing would ever be achieved by spasmodic committees at 
intervals of five or ten years, whose recommendations were generally 
ignored. 

In regard to the support given by the Abyssinian Church to slavery, 
it was generally held that slavery had been decreed by Jehovah and 
was therefore a perfectly legitimate institution. The Mosaic Law, 
however, in Chapter 23 of Deuteronomy, laid down that a fugitive slave 
should not be returned to his owner. The Koranic Law was very liberal 
as regards ransom and self-redemption. 

Lord Noel-Buxton had rightly dwelt on the demoralising effect of 
slavery on the slave. A West Indian negro, named Lockhart, in a 
remarkable address, had said that he was convinced that the white 
races had benefited even more by the abolition of slavery than the 
black races, since the effect on the masters of uncontrolled power over 
other human beings was so demoralising. 

Slave registration might be a useful step, but only provided that 
it was accompanied by periodical inspection. If every master were 
compelled to register his slaves, any slave who had not got a registration 
paper would ipso facto be known to have been illegally acquired, and 
his master would be subject to punishment for having him. But this 
was only ascertainable with an efficient system of inspection. 


1 League of Nations Publication, A. 69, 1924. VI. 

2 Text of Final Act in League of Nations Publication, C. 586, M. 222, 1926. 
VI. 

3. Text in International Labour Conference, Fourteenth Session, 1930, Vol. I. 
Part III. 
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He would like to hear something more about the export trade and 
the ports from which the slaves were exported. They used to be sent 
from Tajura, but the French representative had assured the Committee 
that an efficient patrol had now been established to put an end to this 
traffic. 

His own personal view was not in favour of pressing an adviser upon 
Haile Silassie at the moment. An immediate difficulty would be that 
both France and Italy would want an adviser of their own nationality, 
while the British would naturally prefer that he should be British. 
Apart from that, it was doubtful whether an adviser would be very 
useful. He thought it would be a better course for British public 
opinion to back the proposal for setting up a Permanent Slavery Com- 
mission at Geneva. A temporary Commission, which sat for a few days 
and then came to an end, could easily be ignored, but it would be more 
difficult to ignore a permanent Commission. If such a Commission 
were established it would not allow Abyssinia to go to sleep again, 
and if the Commission considered that the offer of an adviser would be 
useful and acceptable it could make the proposal. The Commission 
would be permanent in the sense that it would consist of the same 
members. It might meet once a year, or if financial conditions com- 
pelled economy it might meet only every alternate year. The essential 
thing was that it should have the same members in order to maintain 
continuity of policy. 


Question: Was the Abyssinian Church under the Pope of Rome, 
or was it a purely independent part of the Catholic Church? 


LorpD NoEL-BuxTON replied that it was independent, dating from 
very early times, and had no connection with Rome or with the 
CGcumenical Patriarch. The Head, who was called the Abouna, was 
borrowed from the Coptic Church of Egypt, but the clergy would not 
like it suggested that they belonged to the Coptic Church. This 
borrowing was a very ancient custom, and the new Abouna, who had 
arrived in the capital during Lord Noel-Buxton’s visit, came as a 
complete stranger, knowing no Amharic at all, which made his position 
very difficult. 


QuEsTION: What was the destination of the exported slaves? 
Was there anything in the nature of naval control of the waters to 
attempt to stop the export ? 


Lorp NoEL-BuxTON said that estimates differed very much as to 
the extent of the trade. Perhaps a thousand slaves a year were taken 
across in little dhows, two or three at a time, and it was very difficult 
to prevent them from being passed off as either part of the crew or 
relatives of the dhow owner. The Admiralty maintained two sloops, 
based on Malta, one of which was always in the Red Sea, and they paid 
visits at intervals to the narrow part of the straits. Most of the trade 
naturally went from the Gulf of Tajura in French Somaliland. The 
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French Government, in one of their reports to the League, had main- 
tained that there could not be any export of slaves from French 
Somaliland because all the dhows had been ordered to report at the 
customs house at Jibuti; this appeared impossible to enforce. 

The Admiralty could do more if they used seaplanes and small 
motorboats, in addition to the ordinary boats of the sloops. 


Mokha was a very important destination for the slaves, some were - 


taken across the Yemen and sold in Nejd. They were also taken to 
ports right up the Red Sea, Hodeida and Jidda, and little creeks in 
between. The large-scale trade in large dhows had been practically 
suppressed, but there was no doubt that the small-scale trade survived 
to a considerable extent. 


QuEsTION : What became of the manumitted slaves in Abyssinia ? 
Could they get back to their tribes? Was there such a thing as a 
manumitted woman slave ? 

What chance was there of a Permanent Slavery Commission now 
that the British Government had headed the attack on the expenditure 
of the League ? 


Lorp NoEL-BuxtTon said that his belief was that very few slaves 
had been liberated as a result of the Edicts, but no doubt some had been 
liberated voluntarily as an act of piety. The lack of work for them 
was a very real difficulty. The Emperor proposed that there should 
be road-building and land settlement for them. It was a melancholy 
fact that where roads were being made, the slaves did not appear to be 
employed, possibly because their work would be more difficult to 
organise, just as organising work for the unemployed in Europe was an 
expensive business. When manumission became a reality it would be 
absolutely necessary to combine it with the provision of work in some 
such way. 

The Emperor had asked if it would be possible to raise money to the 
extent of something like £50,000, which he considered would go a long 
way in providing training schools and land settlement. The great 
need was for financial help, because the legitimate economic develop- 
ment of the country was the only possible way of absorbing freed slaves. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that it was doubtful whether the League would © 


pay for a Permanent Slavery Commission under present conditions. 
A Permanent Slavery Bureau had been set up by the Brussels Act in 
1890, which functioned at Brussels for twenty years, and was only 
broken up on the outbreak of the War in 1914. It had published 
twenty-one volumes, and its cost had only averaged £320 a year, the staff 
being paid for by the Belgian Government. A Permanent Commission of 
five or seven members, meeting every year, with travelling and hotel 
expenses paid, would, it was estimated, cost from 33,000 to 35,000 Swiss 
francs (£1400). The Secretary of the Mandates Commission had said 
that his section would be quite able to undertake the work, with the 
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addition of one officer of the higher grade staff and one of the lower 
grade. It might be done for less if there were five instead of seven 
members, meeting every two years instead of every year. If the world 
in general considered slavery and the slave trade to be an international 
crime, it ought not to be impossible for agencies outside the League to 
put up a sum of {1000 a year for the purpose of trying to suppress it. 
Probably the United States would help. In order to meet the cost of 
the present Committee, contributions had he believed been made by 
the Anti-Slavery Society and by the Italian Government, since ob- 
jections had been made in the League of Nations Council and Assembly 
on the grounds of expense. 


Mr. CONWELL-EvANSs said that he felt that the task of those who 
agitated against slavery was going to be rather difficult in the present 
epoch, because the sense of the value of the individual was not so keen 
as in past years. It was extraordinary, in reading the past history of 
the movement against slavery, to note how readily the reformers 
obtained a response from public opinion, aroused especially by the 
Christianity associated with the Free Churches, and to notice the effect 
of that response on the British Government. British Colonial policy had 
been aggressively liberal for three or four generations before the War. 
It had taken the form of prohibiting completely the alienation of land 
and forced labour, and other features akin to slavery. This course of 
action was no longer being followed in British Colonial Possessions. 
One had reluctantly to note retrogression in those respects, except in 
West Africa and Nigeria. 

This change was compatible with the spirit of the age. Liberty was 
not prized as it had been in the past. Reformers divided their sym- 
pathies between the kind of Fascism which prevailed in Italy and might 
prevail in Germany, and the system which prevailed in Russia ; hardly 
anywhere was liberty a cherished possession. 

With regard to the capacity of the League of Nations to bring 
about reform, he noticed that Lord Noel-Buxton had referred by 
implication to the dead hand imposed by Article 10 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which preserved the integrity of a State Member 
of the League under any circumstances, however abominable its 
activities might be affecting alien populations. The chairman, on his 
part, had referred to the undesirability of having nationals of certain 
States as advisers tothe Emperor. He thought this caution vis-a-vis the 
Covenant was necessary. The League of Nations appeared to be not a 
focus of the higher civilisations of mankind, but an amalgam of all the 
different nationalities of the world in which the higher civilisations were 
diluted and weakened. Therefore one must be very careful indeed 
when one invoked the help of the League in such a matter. 

Lord Noel-Buxton had pointed to the source of the slave trade in 
Abyssinia—mainly in regions outside Abyssinia proper in the remoter 
tropical lowlands where the negroid tribes lived. Had Article 10 of the 
Covenant not put a stop to all change, that source of supply might have 
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been cut off very quickly, adjacent as it was to British Sudan. Lord 
Palmerston would have dealt with it swiftly enough. By 1860 the 
slave traffic had been almost completely stopped on the west coast of 
Africa, except in the Portuguese possessions, and the pivotal point of 
the trade lay in the Island of Lagos ; Lord Palmerston put an end to the 
commerce promptly by taking the island. To-day one must hope for 
the best from the League. 


Lorp NoEL-BuxTon agreed that other ideals than that of individual 
liberty were predominant in recent times but no one could say that the 
League of Nations had shown remissness in dealing with the matter of 
slavery or of forced labour. The problem of forced labour had pre- 
sented itself to him in a novel way, during a journey into the country 
in an attempt to reach certain islands on a great lake in the south, 
which were supposed to be depots for slaves, and where he had hoped to 
clear up the mystery which attached to them. The party had only a 
week to spare, and when they found themselves obstructed by swollen 
rivers, they were faced with the possibility of taking more than a week 
to get back and missing their connection to Europe. The lorry 
carrying their tents had somehow to be got through the rivers. 
They only succeeded in getting back through the assistance of a Chief 
who issued orders to the villagers of the district to come and drag 
the lorry through the river. He himself naturally wanted to reward 
the men who had helped them, but violent opposition was offered by the 
Chief and the sub-Chiefs to any suggestion of paying the men by giving 
them money, or a bullock, to show appreciation. It was very difficult, 
under the circumstances, to oppose the chief, but he had insisted. The 
Chief was offended, but it was pleasant to reflect that if other Europeans 
got into the same difficulty, they would probably be able to get the 
men to help them out. 

Mr. Conwell-Evans had suggested that there were Powers not 
animated by any great desire to put an end to slavery. It was vital 
that the League should somehow find a way of combining the privileges 
of membership with its obligations. It seemed possible that some 
solution might be evolved in connection with Liberia. The only 
straightforward way the League could take in coercing a member was 
to begin with the abrogation of membership. If the League set up a 
Permanent Commission to deal with slavery in all countries, this would 
have a very great educative effect in Abyssinia. 
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1*, COLONIAL Poticy. By A. de Kat Angelino. 1931. (Chicago 
University Press. The Hague: Nijhoff. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 2 vols. {£2 2s.) 


Dr. DE Kat ANGELINO’s book has been eagerly awaited and fulfils 
every expectation. In the first volume he unfolds his philosophy of 
colonisation, while the second is devoted to the Dutch East Indies. 
His purpose is to emphasise points of agreement and of similarity 
between Eastern and Western peoples out of which a future synthesis 
of their cultures can be evolved. He avoids digging into the past in 
order to unearth scandals; too often the object of colonial writers. 
He is above all things constructive, and his opinions and suggestions 
are supported by an unrivalled knowledge of the colonial literature and 
experience of all countries engaged in overseas adventures. 

He starts by pointing out that Rudyard Kipling’s well-known 
couplet about East and West never meeting is generally quoted without 
the qualification which follows it :— 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed nor Birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face tho’ they come from the ends of 
the earth. 


What is the common ground on which they meet? He finds it in 
what he terms the Spirit of the West and the Soul of the East, which 
are closely related, for man is the subject of both. Their manifestations, 
however, differ. The West finds expression in dynamic activity, the 
East in contemplation. Even this distinction requires qualification, 
for nowhere are there completely immutable societies. Neither must 
the materialism and individualism of the West lead us to underrate its 
spiritual vigour, but rather to emphasise the distinction between 
materialism and the conquest of matter, between hasty restlessness and 
self-possessed energy. ‘There is a spiritual greatness in the economic 
running of a machine, in a well-managed administration, in an account 
that balances. No synthesis will be possible if the West loses faith in 
itself. Where criticism is directed towards unhealthy tendencies it 
must be welcomed as constructive; but where it goes beyond this it 
causes incalculable harm by undermining confidence in Western 
leadership which is essential for its cooperation with the East. Excess 
of abstention in colonial administrations is as evil as excess of coercion. 
It can serve no purpose other than the preservation of large groups of 
humanity as monuments of the past. It could only work if the colonial 
world could be isolated. Some form of leadership is, therefore, required 
to direct the contact between dynamic and static communities, and 
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the West alone can provide it. Moreover, for the sake of cultural and 
methodical continuity, the leadership must be national, increasingly 
conducted though it may be according to international principles. 
The book is an inspiring appeal to the West to go forward with this 
work and at the same time to bear witness to the spirit which underlies 
its contribution to the material and political development of the world. 
The belief that is gaining ground that the strength of the West lies only 
in externals and that progress is possible for the East by merely 
adopting them is as wrong as is the conception that meditation and 
mysticism are the exclusive sources of knowledge. 

When we come to the Dutch East Indies we find in them examples 
of the value of continuity in national control and of the wisdom of 
abstaining from too rapidly changing a Western policy which, on the 
face of it, was objectionable. 

Before the sixteenth century the Hindu-Javanese had been sea- 
farers and colonisers. They dominated the trade of the whole Malay 
Archipelago. By the seventeenth century, as a result of the Muslim 
conquest and of the commercial policy of the Dutch East India 
Company, they had become an agricultural population. The “ con- 
tingents ’ and “ forced deliveries” which the Dutch exacted, open 
though they were to abuse, acted as a compulsory agricultural education, 
which, because of its coercion, was abhorrent to the individualistic and 
humanitarian reformers of the early nineteenth century. Sir Stamford 
Raffles swept it away, as far as he was able, and tried to introduce in 
its place the freedom and individualism of the West. Had his reforms, 
which appeared at the time to be in accordance with every principal of 
sound policy, been consummated, the indigenous society and economy 
of Java would have been shattered. The Dutch restored them when 
they received Java back from the British; and they returned also to 
the old methods in Van den Bosch’s “ culture system,” which was 
equally based on compulsion. It was, therefore, distasteful to the 
reformers in Holland who were responsible for the constitutional 
changes of 1848. Nevertheless leading Liberals recognised its educative 
value, and, for this reason, preferred it both to the immediate introduc- 
tion of European individualism (proposed in Frances van de Putte’s 
Culture Bill in 1866), for which the Javanese were not ready; and toa 
policy of complete abstention which would have no educative influence. 
The subsequent history of the agrarian problem in Java proved that 
they were right; and, as described by Dr. Angelino, it affords a good 
example of an adjustment of Eastern to Western methods, carried out 
under a sympathetic and understanding government and based on an 
agricultural tradition created during the period of coercion. 

While the Dutch pursued their policy of economic coercion they 
never came into contact with the people. Their native administration 
was as indirect as is possible. They were satisfied so long as the 
Regents produced the export crops they required. The principle on 
which the country was run was “ gain for the Europeans and power 
for the natives.” The reaction from this which accompanied the liberal 
revival and the gradual abandonment of all forced cultures during the 
second half of the nineteenth century introduced a paternalism into 
their native policy of which the chief instruments were the “ Con- 
trollers of Rural Revenue and Cultivation,’ whose position end func- 
tions, Dr. Angelino declares, “ beggar description.” They were the 
connecting links between the European and native sides of the admin- 
istration. They had no power to give orders, nor could the European 
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residents delegate any responsibility to them. They watched to see 
that the orders of the latter, which had been transmitted through the 
Regents to the native officials, were executed; and they explained the 
difficulties and the point of view of the Natives to the Europeans. 
They were admirable fluid instruments of adjustment. They were, 
however, criticised, notably by the French colonial writer, Chailley-Bert, 
for their excessive interference. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, “ is the Controller 
always on the stage? Why does he appear always to be performing 
the principal part and the Javanese chiefs to be mere onlookers? . . . 
Where, under these circumstances, does the training of the Natives 
come in?” Dr. Angelino controverts this criticism and maintains 
that the educative element was not absent, for, although the Controller 
was an organ through which Western influence penetrated deeply into 
native society, he, at the same time, consolidated the latter from 
inside. The system as a whole was, in short, half-way between the 
two opposites, indirect and direct rule. 

Nevertheless its paternal attributes meant that it was highly 
centralised, and that it was not designed to facilitate the development 
of autonomous institutions between the central government and the 
village councils. It maintained and consolidated the position as it was. 
The principal problem with which the Dutch have had to grapple since 
the beginning of the present century has, therefore, been the creation 
of autonomous institutions in Provinces and Regencies, without im- 
pairing the synthetic functions of the Controllers. This has been 
difficult to do. For example, one result of delegating authority over 
the Village Councils to Regency Councils has been that the intimate 
relation between the Controller and the people has been to a large 
extent lost, and the Dutch side of the administration has in consequence 
become estranged from village life. The government is now consider- 
ing means of restoring this contact, which is in every way desirable. 
This is only one example of the many problems of political construction 
with which Dr. Angelino deals in a chapter of absorbing interest. 

There is not space here to allude to the problems connected with the 
administration of justice, education, labour and taxation, which are 
discussed equally fully. They fill a long-felt want in English colonial 
literature, of which one of the tragedies is that the books recounting 
Dutch experience in the East Indies, the importance of which cannot 
be overstated, are written in a language which so few people can read. 
Dr. Angelino has now made it available to a much wider circle and has 
performed a service for which we cannot be too grateful. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


2*, LA FRANCE ET LA MISE EN VALEUR DES COLONIES. By Armand 
Jean-Francois. 1931. (Paris: Société d’Editions Géographiques, 
Maritimes et Coloniales. 8vo. 251 pp. 25 /rs.) 

THE general purpose of this book is evidently propaganda: M. 
Francois seeks to awaken the interest of his countrymen in the economic 
development of their colonial empire, particularly in view of the 
“great economic battle of the future,” as there is “a strict relation 
between the intensification of colonial production and the restoration 
or defence of the national money.” 

The author begins with a short description of the products and 
riches of the colonies, and a survey (with statistics) of the general 
commerce between France and her colonies and between the colonies 
and foreign nations. He then outlines a programme for the develop- 
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ment of the colonies, and the strengthening of the bonds between 
them and France. 

M. Francois considers that France should invest at least twenty 
billion francs in her colonies in order to stimulate the output of wool, 
petroleum, cotton, rubber and other commodities for which she has 
been, so far, dependent on her neighbours. By raising the standard 
of living of the colonial populations, the creation of a market for 
French goods in the colonies should automatically follow. 

The general terms of his financial programme are as follows: 
the money is to be raised by the issue of colonial loans under the 
guarantee of the French Government and the creation of certain 
semi-official institutions, such as agricultural credit corporations and 
shipping credit corporations, etc., which in turn should finance indi- 
vidual colonial enterprises. Though some such institutions are already 
in existence, they are limited by the small means at their disposal. 

The financial programme once being assured and Parliament 
having voted the money, there would arise the necessity of educating 
and training the natives. M. Francois very clearly details how this 
can be done, laying due emphasis on the need for hygiene and an 
amelioration of the conditions of life. France, he says, must so 
instruct the natives as to create intellectual affinities such as would 
establish indestructible affection between herself and the peoples of 
her colonies. To attain this end, general culture must be given.. The 
past method of populating colonies where labour is scarce by the 
introduction of natives from other colonies M. Francois considers no 
longer practicable, and advocates the direct method of augmentation 
and conservation of labour by therapeutic means—attention to infant 
mortality, etc. Natives who have immigrated into neighbouring 
States (British colonies, etc.), induced there by the higher wages, 
should be attracted back. 

He shows in great detail the importance of the development of 
lines of communication by rail, sea and air and the construction of 
ports and harbours. Sketch maps illustrate what rail transport has 
been done, what is in progress, what projected, with the author’s 
own suggestions. He proposes a method of subsidising the merchant 
fleet, which he considers should be increased, especially as regards 
“tramp ”’ steamers, and states the need of better provision for carrying 
perishable food-stuffs on cargo boats. 

The author is very emphatic that tariffs, custom dues and taxes 
hold up progress. He would wish to see a gradual demolition of all 
tariffs, beginning with those in connection with the colonies. 

Since the idea of France exploiting her colonies is no new one, 
M. Francois questions why it has never before been put into execution 
and makes comparisons with other colonising nations. Holland has 
succeeded by building up a strong economic structure and by a liberal 
expenditure of capital for buildings, canals, etc.; England has had 
foresight and a policy of interests well understood; Belgium and 
Italy have been quick to realise the advantages of colonies and are 
rapidly developing them. Meanwhile France, instead of putting her 
money into her colonies, has loaned money in Europe to the amount 
of forty-five billion francs. Colonial policy requires continuity of 
thought and action; but France has not been able to give this to her 
colonies because she has experienced many régimes, undergone more 
wars than any other Power; she has lost territories (in which she had 
already done much spade-work, and by which England has benefited) 
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because she was governed by “tyrants” and “‘ men who thought 
more of their pleasures ” than the interests of the nation. Her great 
error has been that, with her military geniuses, she has wished to give 
battle to all the world at certain epochs. 

The above reasons were perhaps better read as a commentary on 
the French temperament, for obviously character, as well as circum- 
stances, must count, and M. Frangois does not sufficiently emphasise 
the fact that personal initiative is, in a large degree, responsible for 
successful colonisation. 

Other observations suggest themselves. Many of the arguments 
are highly contentious, such, for instance, as the proposal to create a 
central organisation in France to sell colonial products. The part 
dealing with finance is not clearly written, and the propositions set 
forth are theoretical rather than practical. No figures are given in 
the matter of how much France has done of late years to finance her 
colonies; for instance, no mention is made that in 1930 the Govern- 
ment of French Equatorial Africa issued shares for 744 million francs, 
a large part of the 300 million franc loan authorised in 1925 and 1928. 
It is also significant that though this book appeared in 1931, statistics 
for the year 1928 and in some cases 1926 and 1925 are the latest avail- 
able. Is this an indication of how little the French public and their 
commercial and financial press are interested in colonial affairs? 
M. Francois’ book should certainly stir up the desired interest, but 
the success of the enterprise he advocates will, in no small measure, 
depend on the international side of it. 

To an English reader this book is of interest as an indication of 
France’s future policy in regard to her colonies. Further, in what 
M. Frangois has to say about the relations that should exist between 
France and her colonies, he touches on many points that have a special 
interest for us at the present moment in view of the impending discus- 
sions on inter-Imperial preference. JEAN GARLICK. 


3*. THE AFRICAN CuILp. By E. Sharp. 1931. (London: Long- 
mans. 8vo. xiii+ 125 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

4*. EDUCATION IN A CHANGING COMMONWEALTH. Report of a 
British Commonwealth Education Conference held in London in 
July 1931. Edited by Wyatt Rawson. 1931. (London: New 
Education Fellowship. 8vo. xvi-+- 275 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue International Conference on African children which was held at 
Geneva in June 1931 discussed infantile mortality from the pathological, 
social and economic points of view, the education of the African child 
and the conditions of child labour. Four days alone were available to 
cover this very wide field, and many of the papers could not be discussed 
at all. Nevertheless the results as described by Miss Sharp show the 
value of such conferences in bringing people together for the exchange 
of views in elucidating facts, in correcting misconceptions, one of which 
is admirably dealt with by Lord Lugard in his Introduction, and in 
curbing the sentimentalism in which the problem may too easily 
become engulfed. The conclusions reached are the least satisfactory 
result. Why is it necessary for such conferences always to produce 
so-called conclusions? It does not increase their prestige to decide, for 
example, that “‘ the education of African boys and girls should aim at 
the development of their personality and at such training especially 
as will be of advantage to the progress of their race.”’ The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which has held four Conferences in the last seven years, 
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specifically forbids the passing of resolutions and the reaching of conclu- 
‘sions. Its ultimate usefulness is thereby much enhanced. 

The British Commonwealth Education Conference which was held 
last July opened with a paper by Dr. Carleton Washburne in which he 
summarised the answers received to a series of questions on the aims of 
education as applied to the conflicting claims of individualism, national- 
ism and internationalism. The answers were as widely divergent as 
might be expected. On the other hand, in the second paper Mr. 
Chaning Pearce gave no uncertain support to the international aim, 
informing us that “ the type of citizen-leader which has built the British 
Empire is not that which is suited to build the new world.” But is 
this really so? It seems a pity that the paper was not discussed. The 
discussion of all papers was limited, but this omission matters little, as 
the conference very wisely did not attempt to reach any conclusions. 
The remaining papers dealt more particularly with the educational 
problems of the Empire, or rather of the Commonwealth, a correction 
which some contributors also found it necessary to make. All will 
repay perusal. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


5*. THE UNSEEN Assassins. By Sir Norman Angell. 1932. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 283 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Many years ago M. Emile Bloch, who had written an extremely 
prescient book pointing out that a modern war, if one took place, would 
be infinitely longer, more destructive, and more costly than any previous 
war of which we had experience, wrote to me complaining bitterly that 
he was supposed to have proved that war was impossible. To show me 
that he had done nothing of the kind he sent me the eleven volumes of 
his extremely elaborate and admirably scientific work. I did my best 
to restore his reputation, but to little purpose. One still from time to 
time hears Emile Bloch spoken of as the man who just before the Great 
War proved that war was impossible. 

Sir Norman Angell is in the same plight. Before the War he wrote 
a book called The Great Illusion, which had the good or bad fortune to 
“catch on.” The “ great illusion” was that war would be profitable 
to the winner, that it would effect the objects—increase of wealth, 
expansion of trade, etc.—which the conquerors of earlier times had 
aimed at and (in a simpler world) achieved. That too was a very 
prescient book, but once more the public jumped to the conclusion 
that the writer’s intention was to prove the impossibility of war. I 
am afraid the case is past mending, but there is this consolation in it. 
The misinterpretation of both writers was really a compliment, though 
unhappily an undeserved one, tohumanity. The readers assumed that 
if war was really the dreadful thing that M. Bloch predicted it would 
be, or the utterly unprofitable thing that Sir Norman Angell said it 
must be, human kind in general would be sensible enough to make it 
impossible. 

Sir Norman here returns to the charge with another gallant attempt 
to make reason prevail. This time he leaves no excuse for the most 
careless reader to imagine that he thinks war impossible; on the 
contrary, his warning is explicit that it is much more than possible, if 
we cannot change our thoughts about human government, and in 
particular get rid of the thoughts which he calls the “‘ Unseen Assassins,” 
of which the chief is that national sovereignty owing allegiance to no 
other earthly authority is an imperative of human life. It is not to be 
supposed that mankind will be converted all at once from this deep- 
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seated traditional belief, but I am a little more sanguine than Sir 
Norman Angell that the opposing and correcting tendency is making 
progress now that it has an organised centre in the League of Nations, 
and it is helped in two ways, first by the discovery that war is a vastly 
more horrible thing than it was supposed to be before 1914, and next 
by the adversity which is teaching that an excess of nationalism is 
fatal to the prosperity of the nations even in peace. Sir Norman’s 
argument on these points is vivid and cogent, and richly illustrated 
with modern instances. So telling an argument must have its uses, 
but the ideas which he seeks to displace—the “‘ Unseen Assassins ’”’”— 
have their roots deep in the subconscious mind, and the new ideas must 
sink to the same level before they become fully operative. 

My only criticism of Sir Norman Angell is that in his zeal to displace 
it, he sometimes fails to do justice to what is valid and likely to be 
permanent in the idea of nationality. The ultimate solution will not 
abolish that, but effect its reconciliation with the necessary internation- 
alism. To have got to the point when the making of war is acknowledged 
to be “ guilt,” however imperfect our judgment may be of a particular 
guilty party, is, I think, a real advance on this road. How real is 
brought home to anyone who is called upon to study pre-War docu- 
ments and observes, as he must, the tacit acceptance by practically all 
statesmen and diplomatists of the belief that war was a legitimate 
instrument of policy. Even “ die-hards ” have now to pay homage to 
the post-War thought that the making of war is crime. 

J. A. SPENDER. 


6*. L’HISTOIRE DES ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DANS LES MANUELs 
ALLEMANDS. By Jules Isaac. 1932. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 
8vo. 30 pp.) 

In any well-ordered international Utopia there would undoubtedly 
be a body of impartial censors whose duty it would be to read care- 
fully the text-books provided for schools in the different nationalities 
and see that they did not contain expressions or distortions of the 
truth calculated to foment animosity between the nations. While 
we are waiting for this Utopia and for the impartial censors, it is no 
bad thing that we should keep an eye on each other’s text-books and 
in this pamphlet M. Jules Isaac does that very searchingly for 
eight Gerinan text-books prepared for the higher classes in Secondary 
Schools, in so far as they deal with the origins of the Great War. The 
result is a careful and elaborate study, which has both an intrinsic 
value in bringing out the author’s (French) point of view, and consider- 
able interest in throwing light on the present mood of Germany. If one 
may judge from the chosen text-books, that is certainly far from being 
one of penitence. On the contrary, the authors of these books seem 
to be largely concerned with rebutting the charge of War Guilt; and 
that they would be so concerned for a long time to come is one of the 
reasons which made it unwise to make or suggest that charge. This 
is a matter in which we are all conscious of each other’s infirmities, 
and it would need another revision by a non-existent impartial 
authority before we came near the much-to-be-desired agreed version. 
But in the meantime the correction of one by another serves a quite 
useful purpose, and I hope some German will now return the compliment 
by submitting the French text-books to a similar scrutiny. 

J. A. SPENDER. 
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7. THE WorK, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF MANKIND. By H. G. 
Wells. 1932. (London: Heinemann. $8vo. xiii+ 850 pp. 
tos. 64.) 

“Its claims are enormous, let there be no mistake about that. It 
represents all current human activities and motives—all and nothing 
less.” This is Mr. Wells’s description of his latest work: the humble 
reviewer in a specialised periodical must confess himself wholly in- 
competent to do justice to so vast a theme. Even the author admits 
having experienced difficulties in presenting his matter in a way which 
would not leave the wood obscured by the trees. There are, indeed, 
still signs of the imperfect clearance consequent on early experimental 
methods of approach. Such scientific facts as that “gas obtained 
by. the distillation of raw coal contains mainly hydrogen (about 40 
per cent.), methane (21 to 28 per cent.) and carbon monoxide (8 to 
15 per cent.) ”” might have been consigned with advantage to that 
imaginary encyclopedia in which Mr. Wells, by an ingenious con- 
vention, has dumped the by-products of his phenomenal industry. 
But the author’s handling improves as his work advances, and we are 
given a really masterly picture of the progress (?) of human civilisa- 
tion as viewed from a certain standpoint. Whether the picture charms 
us or not depends upon how far we share Mr. Wells’s enthusiasm for 
the way in which the discoveries of science seem to be whirling us along 
to an unknown destination. The author resents restraints which 
some of us are inclined to welcome, and is impatient of traditions 
which to many of us are the most sacred things in life. He advocates, 
for example, with enthusiasm, ‘‘a complete reconstruction of human 
habitations, in which only a few lovely, memorable or typical buildings 
now in existence will be spared,” and illustrates his point with a photo- 
graph of a modern town which closely resembles that plan of “ the 
remarkable city of Webb-ville ” produced some years ago by a brilliant 
humorist in the Ministry of Health. We confess to feeling that an 
England planned on these lines would be quite intolerable, and hope 
that he under-estimates the resisting capacity of local patriotism in 
this respect. 

Again, he concludes a most entertaining onslaught on our parlia- 
mentary procedure by saying: “ Our most effective comment is to 
turn our eyes for a mere instant back to Mr. Ford making motor- 
cars,” and it does not occur to him to question whether the mass 
production of “ Tin-Lizzie” legislation in redemption of pledges 
extorted by a democratic electorate might not have disadvantages from 
which our more leisurely methods protect us. Mr. Wells’s training, 
in fact, allies him always with exact science, and government—and 
life worth living—are less of science than of art. In one respect only 
does Mr. Wells allow the imaginative side of his temperament to get 
the better of his scientific education, tracing the varieties of human 
mentality to three primordial types—the peasant, the predatory 
nomad and the priest, a simplified analysis which is suggestive, indeed, 
and attractive, but hardly more justifiable scientifically than a descent 
from Shem, Ham and Japhet. 

Naturally, the book’s concern with international affairs is only 
incidental, though in the shrunken world of the present day this aspect 
is bound to be prominent. About nine pages are devoted to the League 
of Nations, nine and a half to the progress of wired and wireless com- 
munication. But Mr. Wells’s treatment of the subjects of immediate 
interest to Chatham House gives us perhaps the best passages in the 
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book ; for instance, the great experiment of Soviet Russia is handled 
in an admirably penetrating and objective way. And one topic to 
which students of world affairs are devoting increased attention—the 
disadvantages of independent national units and the desirability of 
some form of cosmopolitan cooperation or control—is implicit through- 
out in the author’s argument. Though his denunciations of nationalism 
are perhaps unduly severe, Mr. Wells is not here so precipitate a re- 
former as some might expect; he sees the best line of approach in 
the gradual development of a number of separate international organisa- 
tions like the Red Cross and the Institute of Agriculture, and regards 
as an obstacle “ the suggestion that now it is only through the strait 
and narrow way of the League of Nations that such things are to be 
attained.” Here, as elsewhere, his views give plenty of scope for 
controversy, but no one can read the book without finding it a per- 
petual stimulus to thought, or without an envious respect for the 
omnivorous capacity of the author’s intellectual digestion. To cover 
so wide a field with so light a touch is an achievement on which any 
author might be proud to rest a life’s reputation; possibly it is one 
of which no living writer, except Mr. Wells, is capable. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


8*, StuDIES IN MODERN History. By G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
193. (London: Longmans. 8vo. vi-- 384 pp. Ios.) 


Dr. Goocu has added to the debt which all students of history 
and international affairs already owe him by publishing in the present 
volume, in an expanded and revised form, a number of essays and 
addresses dealing with a great variety of subjects. Apart from subjects 
of a more general interest such as “ Historical Novels,” “‘ The Political 
Background of Goethe’s Life,” ‘‘ The Study of the French Revolution ”’ 
and ‘“ Germany’s Debt to the French Revolution,” the student of 
recent diplomatic history will here find several studies of more special 
interest to him. In all probability he will turn first to Dr. Gooch’s 
Presidential address to the Social and Political Education League on 
“The Study ot Foreign Affairs’’—a masterly survey of and introduction 
to all the various sources of information. If there is one criticism 
to be made of Dr. Gooch’s lucid and admirable essay, it is that he 
seems to forget that life is short and that the opportunities of study 
given to many of us are few and far between. It is unquestionably 
true of the student of foreign affairs that, in Dr. Gooch’s own words, 
“he can never know too much, and his life is an unending apprentice- 
ship.” At the same time, the majority of such students have to earn 
their livelihood in other ways than in the study of their favourite 
subject. For these amateurs of history Dr. Gooch’s programme of 
study (the criticism applies equally to his learned and exhaustive 
essays on ‘“‘ The Study of Bismarck ” and ‘‘ German Historical Studies 
since the War”’) is too comprehensive and may even prove alarming. 
The professional historian, on the other hand, will be able to explore 
to the full the rich vein of ore which Dr. Gooch has opened up before 
him. Amateur and professional alike will welcome these critical 
bibliographical essays for their own sake and because their publication 
fills a gap that has for too long been left empty in English historical 
literature. 

The longest study, and that to which the greatest popular interest 
is attached, is Dr. Gooch’s critical examination of the policy pursued 
by the éminence grise of the Wilhelmstrasse—Baron von Holstein. 
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As Dr. Gooch has no difficulty in demonstrating, this remarkable 
personality dominated the foreign policy of Germany from Bismarck’s 
fall in 1890 until his own resignation in 1906—a resignation which was 
not seriously intended and whose acceptance by Tschirschky involved 
Germany in one of the greatest political and social scandals of the 
century. The final volume of Hohenlohe’s memoirs also makes it 
clear that Holstein’s influence was scarcely less decisive in matters 
of domestic policy. After a careful consideration of all the evidence, 
and it must never be forgotten that the most important testimony of 
all—Holstein’s own papers—remains unpublished, Dr. Gooch comes 
to the conclusion that 

“‘ Holstein’s career was a misfortune for his country . . . the sixteen years of his 
veiled dictatorship witnessed the dissipation of the Bismarckian heritage and left 
Germany without a friend except Austria, whose strength was ebbing as the tide 
of nationalism rose.” 

He might with equal truth have added that Holstein’s career was a 
misfortune for the whole world. Distrust breeds distrust. Holstein 
was more directly responsible than any other man in Germany for 
the creation of the poisoned international atmosphere which led to the 
explosion of the World War. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


g*. STATECRAFT: A Treatise on the Concerns of our Sovereign Lord 
the King. By William Sanderson. 1932. (London: Constable. 
8vo. xii-+ 212 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. SANDERSON, instead of skating over comparatively recent 
surfaces to explain the mistakes and dilemma of the present time, 
goes far deeper and seeks their root and origin in the distant past. 
He shows how largely knowledge concerning the science of Statecraft 
has been lost, or that political power has passed into the hands of 
people who know nothing of it either by tradition or education; and 
emphasizes that for the purpose of English political philosophy we 
need to investigate those secrets of Statecraft (now largely lost in all 
Western countries) which are essential to the well-being and permanence 
of any society—Memory, Race, Government, Power, Organisation, 
Property (beginning with feudal conceptions), Religion, Money, 
Economics, Foreign Policy, Imperialism, and Majesty. 

In Part III, he analyses the various forces and causes from without 
and within which have, over a long period, undermined the Body 
Politic, and largely destroyed the national ideal. He very clearly 
defines the two Capitalisms: the one productive, whose interests are 
identical with those of labour, the other non-productive and in the 
main usurious. 

His definition of patriotism should give food for thought to all 
who look upon it as out of date or even harmful— 

“ Patriotism is not the cause of war but its effect. . . . Decadence makes war 

inevitable. . . . Patriotism defines the attitude of individuals to external things 

and forms the standards of taste, it identifies all privilege with duty and 
responsibility.” 

The strongest note of all is laid on service to the Body Politic, and 

emphasises that all privilege of whatever nature should be based 

upon it. ~~ 

10. THE ENGLISH: ARE THEY HuMAN? By G. J. Renier. 1931. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs is a delightful study of the English governing classes by a 
Dutchman who, after living seventeen years among them, tries to 
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explain why they are so different from normal Europeans. He finds 
them full of repressions, especially sex repressions, to which he 
attributes their illogical combination of love for animals with addic- 
tion to fox hunting, their nonsense verse, and their ridiculous post- 
War architecture with its supererogatory columns which he is inclined 
to interpret as symbols of a phallic obsession. But England was 
once, as a study of her history and literature shows, a country of 
frank natural human beings, men who were not afraid of exuberant 
feelings or of immediate and vigorous reactions to life. What is the 
explanation of the change? It is the public school of the nineteenth 
century which trained the new masters of society in the ritualistic 
conception of life and moulded a people who are naturally joyous and 
fundamentally irreligious into the artificial repressed creatures of 
to-day. Happily the ritualistic conception of life never captured the 
working classes. This fact, along with the increasing contacts with 
foreigners, makes the author hopeful that the English will again 
become human beings. But any summary is bound to give a false 
impression of his book. For he really likes Englishmen. 
F. H. UNDERHILL. 


11*. Dors History Repeat ITsELF? By R. F. McWilliams. 1932. 
(London: Dent. 8vo. 88 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a scholarly and well-written little pamphlet designed to 
emphasise the resemblances between the post-Napoleonic period and the 
present day. At certain points some readers may feel that the parallels 
are a little strained, but the essay is good reading throughout. fy 

1 Oe SSH 


12. THE NECESSITY OF CoMMUNISM. By John Middleton Murry. 
1932. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 136 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Middleton Murry has “found Communism,” as he “ found 
Religion ”’ a little while ago. It is not quite clear what itis; for Jesus and 
Karl Marx appear to be joint founders of Mr. Murry’s ‘‘ Communism.” 
But this little book is interesting and may be useful as a corrective to the 
endless ‘‘ economic” discussion of the Soviet system. All forms of 
religion demand disinterestedness and moral idealism; and, no doubt, 
Communism has its share of these. The narrow scraping together of private 
gains is hardly a possible ideal for civilised men. But the preliminary 
work of intellectual analysis of the emotional ideal has not been done by 
Mr. Murry. Perhaps that was not his purpose. He has at any rate 


produced a well-written exhortation in favour of genuine social sympathy. 
C.D. B: 


13*, PEACE YEAR Book, 1932. 1932. (London: National Peace 
Council. 8vo. 183 pp. Is. 6d.) 


13A. Factors IN MODERN History. By A. F. Pollard. - 3rd ed. 
1932. (London: Constable. 8vo. xx-+ 338 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The third edition of this book contains a new chapter on “‘ History and 
Citizenship ” which discusses the ‘‘ vital problems of politics ” raiséd by 
the ambiguity of the word citizenship, and the responsibility of teachers in 
regard to such problems. 


14*, A GUIDE TO THE LANGUAGES OF Europe: A Practical Phrase- 
book. By A. Lyall. 1932. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Sm. 8vo. 320 pp. 55.) 

Deals with twenty-five different European languages, among them 
being included Turkish, Arabic and Esperanto, 
No. 4.—VOL. XI. BB 
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15*. On AuraiT Fair PrrE: A propos des Zones Franches. By 
Paul Valayer. 1932. (Paris: Librarie Hachette. 8vo. 67 pp.) 
M. Paul Valayer, whose previous book on the Franco-Swiss con- 
troversy over the Savoy Free Zones was noticed in the March 1932 number 
of International Affairs, has now issued a counter-reply to comments on 
that book which were published by a leading advocate of the Swiss case, 
M. Paul Pictet. 


LAW 


16. INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION. Edited by Professor Manley O. 
Hudson. 4 vols. 1931. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. cxvii + 3218 pp. $15.00.) 

THESE four volumes contain the texts of several hundred multi- 
partite international instruments which have been concluded during 
the years 1919 to 1929 and which belong to the type of ‘‘ law-making 
treaty.” The texts are preceded by an introduction of sixty pages 
upon the “ Nature of International Legislation ” and “‘ Some Technical 
Problems of International Legislation,” which is in effect a highly 
compressed manual of modern treaty-making, supplied with numerous 
references to the relevant literature, and is evidence of Professor 
Hudson’s close and annual contact with the Treaty Section of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. The introduction also contains 
a list of the principal law-making treaties concluded during the period 
1864 to 1914. Then follow a chronological list of the 1919 to 1929 
treaties, a list of the same treaties classified according to subject-matter, 
and then the texts themselves, usually in English and French, some- 
times in one of those languages and in Spanish. 

The editor tells us in his Preface that he undertook this collection 
with two purposes in view—to make them “ more readily accessible to 
the legal profession ’’ and to direct attention ‘‘ to the results of a process 
of international legislation which have now assumed large proportions.” 
A few words upon each of these purposes. If I may speak from a 
personal point of view, when I recall how much time I have spent in 
ranging through such collections of treaties as the British Treaty Series, 
the British and Foreign State Papers and the League of Nations Treaty 
Series in order to locate a particular treaty, I cannot cease to be 
grateful to have within the compass of four volumes a collection con- 
taining the texts of substantially all the legislative products of the 
international society during the fruitful years 1919 to 1929, indexed 
both chronologically and according to subject-matter, each text being 
preceded by a valuable editorial note explaining in many cases the 
genesis of the treaty and earlier attempts to deal with the topic, stating 
the ratifications and any additional protocols up to date, and adding a 
bibliography of relevant literature. I have already found the volumes 
to be of great practical use and I am sure that my experience is shared 
by all those into whose hands they may have come. May one 
venture to hope that the volumes which follow will continue to bring 
up to date from time to time the list of the ratifications of the instru- 
ments contained in the volumes preceding them? 

When we turn to the editor’s second purpose we find evidence which 
ought to remove the last objection to the use of the term “international 
legislation.” Thisis truly the world’s statute book and portrays a picture 
of the efforts of the international society to make provision for that con- 
stantly increasing cooperative effort, which is forced upon us, whether 
we like it or not, in our desire to maintain and develop our common 
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civilisation. The volumes are characteristic of the national legislative 
process even in the incongruities which they present. Just as a collec- 
tion of English statutes begins with Magna Carta and yet finds room for 
an “‘ Act for the Better Protection of Sand Grouse ” of 1888, so here we 
begin with the Covenant of the League of Nations, and in due course 
find a “ Convention concerning Night Work in Bakeries ” in 1925, an 
“ Agreement relating to the Exportation of Bones” in 1928, and an 
“ Arrangement relative to the Assignment of High Frequencies to 
Radio Stations on the North American Continent” in 1929. Many 
documents more difficult to find than treaties, such as the Rules of 
Procedure of the Council of the League of Nations, are also included. 

There is an even wider purpose which these volumes and their suc- 
cessors will fulfil. They will help to remove from International Law 
one of the most sinister handicaps which have obstructed its influence on 
the minds of those who are imperfectly acquainted with it, namely, that 
it is not law but merely an amorphous body of principles, dubious in 
authority and lacking in precision. Even a professed international 
lawyer fully acquainted with his subject fifty years ago would be 
astounded if he had the opportunity of examining the vast body of 
judicial and legislative material which is available to-day The intel- 
lectual authority of International Law is making immense progress. Its 
moral authority, owing to an excessive though pardonable concentration 
upon questions of peace and war, develops at a pace which is slower 
but nevertheless undeniable. 

Two further facts emerge from a perusal of these volumes. 
The first is the accumulation of international constitutional law, to 
which heading I estimate that some five hundred and ninety pages in 
these volumes may be attributed. The second is the contrast between 
the pre-War obsession with the attempt to regulate the conduct of 
war, evidenced by the conventions emanating from the Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and the small amount of space required 
in these volumes for legislation of this character—some six pages in all. 

The practitioner, the writer and the student wili find that Pro- 
fessor Hudson and the Carnegie Endowment have laid them under a 
heavy obligation by placing at their disposal a piece of apparatus of 
such practical value and time-saving utility. We wish every success 
to the series and hope that before long the first four volumes will be 
followed by others. ARNOLD D. McNair. 


17*, INTERNATIONAL CHANGE AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. By Sir 
John Fischer Williams. 1932. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. vii-+ 79 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

SiR JoHN FiscHER WILLIAMS believes that recent attempts to 
organise a peaceful international order have been too often inspired by 
the naiveideas that the danger to beguarded against is plottedaggression, 
and the aim to be secured merely the maintenance of the existing legal 
order of things; and his purpose in this little book is to promote 
discussion of what he believes to be the greatest of international 
problems—the reconciliation of the need for peace with the imperious 
necessity of change in the international, as in other, spheres of human 
affairs. It is not in law, if by that we mean a system of rules admin- 
istered by judges, that we shall find a substitute for war, but only in a 
system that will somehow provide for the ordered redress of grievances, 
however difficult that may be to construct or even, at present, to plan 
in detail. 
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The only fault of the book is its brevity, but its brevity and cheap- 
hess ought to ensure that the author’s views are read and pondered by 
a large circle of readers. Not only is the theme in itself important ; it 
is treated with real charm of style and against a background of know- 
ledge which tempts one to demand a longer book. jc. B. 


18. THE MIXED ARBITRAL TRIBUNALS. By Heber L. Hart, K.C., 
LL.D. 1931. (London: Pitman. 8vo. Ig pp. 2s.) 
This is a reprint of a Reading delivered before the Middle Temple by 
Mr. Hart, who, having served as the British Member in the Anglo-German 
and other Mixed Arbitral Tribunals which functioned in England as a 
- result of the Peace Treaties, writes with special competence and experience 
of the working of these Tribunals. He examines in detail their constitution, 
jurisdiction and procedure, which enabled such a vast variety of disputes 
to be settled in such a short period. Oe: a oF 


1g. GLI ORGANI E GLI ISTITUTI NELLE UNIONI INTERNAZIONALI. By 
Claudio Baldoni. 1931. (Rome: Athenaeum Societa Editrice 
Romana. 8vo. 62 pp.) 

This learned monograph on “‘ the organs and institutions in international 
unions ”’ reproduces in book form the two articles contributed by the author 
to the Rivista di Diritio Internazionale in 1931. It analyses in detail the 
various organisations contained in the League of Nations and the other 
international bodies now in existence. The author is careful to point out 
that in internal relations the character of an ‘‘ organ of a State’’ may be 
conferred on corporate bodies or individuals who may not possess it in the 
municipal law of that State. It is therefore essential to differentiate 
between the activities which a unit displays as a subject of international 

- law and those activities which it displays under the municipal law of the 
State from which it may derive its existence. Coc: 


20*, ANNUAL DIGEST OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL Law Cases. Edited 
by A. D. McNair and H. Lauterpacht. 1931. (London: Long- 
mans, Green. 8vo. li+ 592 pp. 42s.) 

Tuls is the second volume to appear in this important series. It 
covers the decisions of International Tribunals delivered during 1927 
and 1928, with the addition of such judgments of national courts as 
contained some element of public international law in them. In all, 
389 cases are purported to have been digested in this volume, but in 
some instances and where the questions discussed in the reported 
judgment involved the consideration of more than one point of inter- 
national law, the same case is given several numbers. Thus, the 
Island of Palmas Arbitration Case figures in the digest under twelve 
different numbers, whilst Judgment No. 13 of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice concerning the merits of the Chorzow Factory in 
Upper Silesia bears eight numbers. It would avoid confusion and, it is 
believed, add to the usefulness of the Digest if the same case were to be 
reported in future volumes under one and the same number and heading 
with cross-references to any subsidiary headings which may be covered 
by the judgment. Another suggestion is that the learned editors of 
the Digest should not adhere too strictly to their system of reporting 
only the majority judgments of the courts, but that they should give 
us in future also a short summary of the dissenting judgments, especially 
in the case of the Permanent Court of International Justice, where some 
of the recent minority opinions appear to be of considerable value and 
to constitute a distinct contribution to the science of international 
law. 
To several of the reported cases contained in this volume, valuable 
notes are appended, and some of these are so admirably drafted that 
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the reader often wishes that they might be a little longer, particularly 
where the digested judgment either establishes a novel point or else 
departs from the hitherto accepted principles of law on the same point. 
The Digest undoubtedly fills up a long-existing gap and it is hoped 
that the series will speedily be brought up to date, thus rendering its 
use of still greater practical interest and value. C. JoHN COLOMBos. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


21*. THE WorRLD’s EcoNomic CRISIS AND THE Way OF EscaPE. By 
Sir Arthur Salter, Sir Josiah Stamp, J. Maynard Keynes, Sir 
Basil Blackett, Henry Clay and Sir W. H. Beveridge. [Halley 
Stewart Lecture, 193I.] 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 194 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THERE is a convention in the medical profession that doctors do 
not openly disagree—a convention very comforting to the peace of mind 
of the patient. Economists are subject to no such convention, and 
six specialists with Harley Street reputations here present us with 
their prescriptions. Here they are :— 

Sir Arthur Salter. (1) Concerted international policy; (2) further 
suspension and reduction of Reparations and War Debts; (3) gold 
prices brought back to the 1929 level and stabilised by a limited infla- 
tion in France and in America and devaluation of currencies in future, 
as required for price stability; (4) tariffs must be reduced and (5) 
foreign lending restored; and (6) peace must be assured. (These 
views are of course further developed by Sir Arthur in Recovery.) 

Sir Josiah Stamp dwells on diagnosis rather than prescription. 
He favours an emergency system. of Protection for a short period to 
check excessive imports. “If it is said that short- -period remedies of 
this type are politically impossible,” Sir Josiah adds, “then I am 
sorry for democracy ”’ (an argument which will perhaps hardly con- 
vince the unbiassed inquirer who doubts if tariffs can effectively be 
taken in such limited doses). But Sir Josiah’s ultimate aim is “‘ World 
Free Trade.” 

Mr. J. M. Keynes. This lecture can be read, and re-read, with 
delight. The reader may be tempted with the following quotations : 


“Practically all the remedies popularly advocated to-day are of this 
internecine character. Competitive wage-reductions, competitive tariffs, 
competitive liquidation of foreign assets, competitive currency déflations, 
competitive economy campaigns, competitive contractions of new develop- 
ment—all are of this beggar-my-neighbour description. . . .” “‘In France. . 
they think that if everyone had behaved as they have, everyone would 
have as much gold as they have. Their own accumulations are the reward 
of virtue, and the losses which the rest of us have suffered are the penalty 
of imprudence. . . . In the United States . . serious and sensible bankers 
have to go about assuring the world of their conviction that there is no serious 
risk of inflation, when what they really mean is that they cannot yet see 
good enough grounds for daring to hope for it.” 


Mr. Keynes anticipated that, by the departure of most countries from 
the gold standard, the creditor position first of France and later, 
perhaps, of the United States would be undermined. 
“‘ We shall then enter the cheap money phase. The end of deflationary 
pressure will show itself in a firm tendency for the sterling exchange. We 


should use this strength to cheapen money and increase the volume of credit, 
to re-start home activity, and to lend abroad to the utmost of our powers.’ 


If this does not re-start enterprise, the State must borrow and spend. 
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_. What cheers one most in Mr. Keynes’ lecture is that the words 
“international cooperation ’’—that last infirmity of noble minds—do 
not occur. 

Sir Basil Blackett is in favour of a Planned Economy and in particular 
a managed currency giving stability of prices, and a new technique 
of saving and investment. 

Professor Clay thinks that ‘‘ the most surprising thing in the present 
economic depression is the surprise it excites.” It is caused by Govern- 
ment interference with industry and commerce. The War upset the 
normal balance between different industries and gave rise to duplication 
in post-War sources of supply. The process was continued by post- 
War economic nationalism. In particular the uneconomical movement 
of exported capital and the destruction of the balance between agricul- 
ture and industry have been elements of dislocation. The reason 
why this country in recent years had lost ground compared with all 
other countries is 


“, . the fact that in this country we have done most to prevent the neces- 
sary adjustments called for by the dislocation caused by the War; and that 
the underlying causes of this failure are that we have the strongest banks, 
the most generous system of unemployment insurance and the highest 
burden of direct taxation.” 


Professor Clay (like Professor Keynes) advocates Government 
expenditure on capital works. But, generally speaking, he would 
prefer Governments to allow traders to get on with the job with the 
minimum interference. 

Sir William Beveridge, in summing up the debate, despairs of any 
special measures to cure deflation, but thinks we should take steps 
to avoid inflation in the upward trend of trade cycle and thus by 
eschewing Hubris avoid the Nemesis to follow. Ss. D. W. 


22. THE GoLp STANDARD AND ITs Future. By T. E. Gregory, D.Sc. 
1932. (London: Methuen. 8vo. viii-+ 115 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR GREGORY’S book has been generally recognised as one 
of the most important of the numerous criticisms of the gold standard 
which have appeared since the fateful 21st of September, 1931. His 
analysis is, briefly, as follows: 

“ The international gold standard supplies the world with a mechanism 


for maintaining fixity of exchange and for keeping in organic touch with 
one another the price and income structures of the various countries.”’ 


This economic depression is not due to the existence of the gold 
standard, but to the way in which it worked in the post-War period. 
(i) Lack of confidence has impeded long-term loans and led to dangerous 
short-term borrowing (this, surely, is chiefly true from 1929 onward) ; 
(ii) the memory of inflation has made liquid capital nervous and 
volatile ; (iii) economic structure has become rigid, and (iv) increased 
tariffs have made adjustments more difficult. ‘‘ The fall in prices 
must primarily be regarded as the reaction from the world boom of 
1925-9.” 

But readers will turn with most interest to Professor Gregory’s 
counsels for the future—as seen from the angle of October 1931. He 
considered that the depression might soon lift in the United States, 
owing to a reduction of wages and costs, and that a rise in prices was 
not so improbable as might appear. He regarded the pound (then 
standing at $3.90) as under-valued and feared a dangerous rise in 
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prices here, when gold pricés rose abroad. His inclination was for 
an early decision to return to gold at a level of about $4.20. 

The subsequent fall in gold prices has shown that it would have 
been dangerous to follow this advice: but it may be argued that if 
it had been adopted, the accentuation of the crisis and of the fall of 
prices would thereby have been mitigated. 

Professor Gregory was perhaps a better prophet when he wrote, 
eight months ago : 

“There will have to be two Conferences, one to deal with Reparations, 
the other with prices, and it is useless for the second Conference to meet 
unless and until the first has successfully disposed of the issue before it.” 

His concrete proposals for the second Conference are: (r) ‘“ to abolish 
all minimum statutory reserve rates’; (2) to lower the gold content 
of the unit of account of those countries still on the gold standard. 
He rightly points out, in referring to the central bank cooperation 
which is so often advocated as a panacea for the world’s troubles, 
that cooperation to minimise the evil effects of disequilibrium is a 
poor substitute for measures to prevent disequilibrium occurring. 
eeu, We 


23*. LA BANQUE DES REGLEMENTS INTERNATIONAUX ET SON ROLE EN 
MATIERE DE CREDIT. By Paul Krug. 1932. (Paris: Arthur 
Rousseau. 8vo. xvii-+ 299 pp. bibl. 50 /rs.) 

Tue Bank of England has existed for 170 times as long as the 
Bank for International Settlements, but it is probable that there are 
already as many books written about the Infant Prodigy as about 
the renowned Old Lady. Monsieur Paul Krug has compiled a reliable 
collection of facts relating to the B.I.S.; but his book is not only an 
informative treatise, but also a constructive plea that the Bank should 
take a more active part in promoting international credits. 

M. Krug on matters of monetary theory is severely ‘“ metallic.’’ 
For the views of the Macmillan Committee’s Report ‘“‘ drafted under 
evident and direct influence of M. Menard (sic) Keynes ”’ he has scant 
sympathy. The policy of “managed credit’ has, he thinks, been 
definitely proved a failure by recent events. Instead of aiming at 
increased prices by increasing the volume of purchasing power, we 
must increase security and stability of currencies and so enable long 
term lending to revive. Thus M. Krug is very sympathetic to M. 
Francqui’s scheme for an International Credit Institute, and regrets 
that the B.I.S. was unwilling to adopt the scheme, being deterred by 
the ‘‘ perhaps too prudent ”’ French Delegation. 

M. Krug is a mine of information, but exceptionally his account 
of our own “Exports Credit Guarantee Department” (p. 159) is 
neither adequate nor accurate. 

It is difficult for contemporary history to keep pace with the flow 
of events, but M. Krug’s narrative extends to the meeting of the Board 
of the B.I.S. on October 12th, 1931, at which, we are told, the question 
of a gold guarantee for the assets of the B.I.S. in London and in 
Scandinavia was discussed without a solution being arrived at. 


24*, WEGE AUS DER KrisE. By Emil Lederer. 1931. (Tiibingen: 
Paul Siebeck. 8vo. 32 pp. km. 1.) 

25. WIRKUNGEN DES LonHNApBaus. By Emil Lederer. 1931. 
(Tiibingen: Paul Siebeck. 8vo. 32 pp. Km. 1.) 
In these two studies Professor Lederer examines first the nature 

of the economic crisis and the proposed ways-out ; secondly, he probes 
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the effects of the “ lower wages”’ policy as a way-out. Both essays 
- stress German conditions, as is natural; but Professor Lederer has an 
enviable approach to the particular economic problem through social 
and sociological avenues, and the result is a finished appreciation of 
all contingencies inherent in the main problem, which English readers 
of German would do well to ponder. Professor Lederer’s two main 
theses are: that the economic crisis is the crisis of a system in transition 
to a logical Planwirischaft ; and that the pressure to reduce wages 
cannot re-employ all the unemployed, cannot re-establish the post- 
War system on pre-War foundations, and cannot even in the long 
run help the entrepreneurs themselves. Trenchant criticisms and 
examples are given from actual conditions; and one leaves these two 
books with the feeling that Professor Lederer’s “ sociological ”’ 
approach to these vexed questions stands nearer the truth than the 
arid analyses of “ pure’’ economists. It would be hard to find, even 
with a devaluated pound, two essays for about three shillings which 
so adequately examine the social and economic implications of the 
crisis, D. G. Hutton. 


26*. FORHANDLINGAR VID NORDISKA NATIONALEKONOMISKA MOteT I 
STOCKHOLM, 15th-r7th June, 1931. 1931. (Stockholm: Ivar 
Haeggstréms Boktryckeri och Bokfoérlags A.B. (i distribution). 
8vo. 248 pp. Kr. 8.) 

Tus book contains four addresses delivered at the Meeting of the 
Northern National-Economic Associations in Stockholm in June 1931 
as well as a report of the discussions following on these addresses. 
The meeting was convened by the Swedish Association and attended 
by 158 Swedish, 57 Danish, 42 Norwegian and 24 Finnish nationals. 

Professor Ohlin, Sweden, opened the meeting with an address on 
“ The International Monetary Policy.” After reviewing the monetary 
policy of the post-War period, when he pointed out that the financial 
policy of the United States had much to do with bringing about the 
general crisis, since the high rate of interest paid just before that time 
by the States drew capital away from other countries which were 
more in need of it, Professor Ohlin put forward some concrete pro- 
posals as to how the world economic situation might be improved. 
This improvement can in his opinion only be brought about by stopping 
the downward tendency of prices. Professor Ohlin suggested that 
(1) there should be greater cooperation to this end by the world’s 
leading central banks; (2) commercial banks should assist by a more 
liberal granting of credits; (3) the international capital traffic should 
be encouraged; (4) public works should be increased to create em- 
ployment, and (5) there might be a tax holiday in times of economic 
depression, the exchequers covering their expenditure by loan. The 
credit of a State adopting (5) would not be adversely affected if an 
international understanding were arrived at that increased taxation 
in times of economic depression undermined the credit worthiness 
of a State. Should a complete cessation of taxation not be desirable, 
the budget might be balanced every few years only instead of each 
year, and here Lord Snowden was cited as the man who first success- 
fully adopted this course. One may well wonder what Professor 
Ohlin thought of Great Britain’s taxation policy in the autumn of 
1931. 
The next two papers fall somewhat outside the scope of this Journal. 
Professor Zeuthen, Denmark, spoke on “ Market Movements and 
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Unemployment Insurance,” and Professor Frisch, Norway, on ‘‘ Market 
Movements as a Statistical and Theoretical Problem.” In the ex- 
tremely lively discussion which ensued, it was more or less agreed 
that in future there must be a combination of statistical analysis and 
economic thought. 

Professor Ramsay, Finland, concluded the meeting with a review 
of “ The Principles of State Industrial Enterprise,” and repeatedly 
emphasised that he dealt with industrial enterprises only and had an 
open mind where any other enterprises of the State were concerned. 
He arrived at the conclusion that, generally speaking, it was not 
advisable for the State to run industrial undertakings, and instanced 
that the State would always be at a disadvantage in buying raw materials, 
since it was bound to buy by public tender and thus affect the market. 
Also the State’s wage and salary policy must definitely be different 
from that of a private concern, and thus, while perhaps working with 
a slightly lower wage bill, the State might for instance at times not 
attract the most efficient employees. Professor Jager, Norway, 
endeavoured to show that State enterprises need not necessarily be 
confined to public utilities. The State might well run industrial 
concerns as long as they supplied quantitative and not qualitative 
needs. 

We are told that another meeting of the Northern associations will 
be convened at Oslo, at a date not yet decided upon, and I would 
suggest that economic and political circles outside Scandinavia might 
welcome a short report on such a meeting in a language more widely 
known than Swedish, Danish or Norwegian, as the fact of the volume 
under review being published in these languages confines it to rather 
a limited number of readers. A. H. Hicks. 


27. WAR DEBTS AND REPARATIONS: What they are and why they 
must be cancelled. By G. H. D. Cole and R. S. Postgate. 1932. 
(London : The New Statesman and Nation. 8vo. 4opp. 6d.) 

This is an excellent elementary treatise and a handy book of reference ; 
the chief figures are given in a succinct form and there is a particularly 
neat graph showing the proportion of reparation payments passed on to 
the United States. The economic theory leading up to the conclusion 
that Reparations and War Debts must be cancelled is explained in the 
simplest possible terms. The story is brought up to February 1932. 

S. D. W. 


28*. THE REPARATION SETTLEMENT. By Denys P. Myers. 1930. 
(Boston : World Peace Foundation. 8vo. xlii+ 252 pp. $2.50.) 
The ‘“‘ Appendix ’”’ of this book begins at p. 140 and is a reprint of 

official documents. The preceding matter is historical and explanatory. 


29. THE BANKING SYSTEMS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, GERMANY 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Kenneth Mackenzie. 
1932. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xx -+ 239 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an extremely useful little book which compresses within 
some 230 pages a mass of information regarding the growth and 
development of banking in the four countries mentioned in the title. 
The book does not profess to appraise the merits or otherwise of the 
various arrangements in force. Its aim rather is to give the student 
the basis of facts on which he can pursue investigations or to supply 
the general reader with the material on the strength of which he 
should be able to appreciate the main issues of banking policies that 
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come under discussion from time to time. The book sets forth briefly 
the main points affecting the Banks of Issue, the commercial Banks 
and subsidiary banking organisations such as those concerned with 
thrift and mortgage business. On the historical side it sketches the 
various stages which have led to the position established to-day. 
The work indicates very clearly that Mr. Mackenzie has devoted a 
vast amount of research to his subject and it is evident that great 
care has been taken in ensuring the accuracy of the book. Certain of 
the articles have already appeared in briefer form in the Scottish 
Bankers’ Magazine. It was well worth while to reissue them in the 
form of a book. 


30*. THE SILVER SITUATION: PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES. By 
Professor T. E. Gregory. 1932. (Manchester University Press. 
8vo. 48 pp. bibl. Is. 6d.) 


TuIs pamphlet was prepared at the request of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce with the object of furnishing the business 
community with the information necessary to follow current discus- 
sions on the silver question. Within the compass of some 40 pages 
Professor Gregory has succeeded in presenting a general survey of the 
silver question, dealing in succession with the fall in the gold price of 
silver and its consequences, the statistics, the proposed remedies and 
the interests of India and China in regard to silver. The question of 
silver is a subject of considerable controversy at the present time. 
Professor Gregory’s views will not be palatable to the bimetallists as, 
other matters apart, he holds that 


‘“ There is no reason at all to suppose that it will prove acceptable to important 
countries such as France and the United States within the near future.” 


Further, as regards those who hold that silver has much to do with 
the world depression, Professor Gregory’s considered conclusion is 
that 

‘‘the fall in the gold price of silver has very little to do with the decline in China’s 
intake of Lancashire cotton goods, and that an artificial stabilisation of the gold 
price of silver can do little or nothing to solve the problems of the present world 
depression.” 


Professor Gregory’s pamphlet can be confidently recommended to 
those who desire reasoned guidance in a region often obscured by 
mis-statements of fact or by fancy. 


31*. UNEMPLOYMENT AS A WORLD PROBLEM. By J. M. Keynes, Karl 
Pribram and E. J. Phelan. 1932. (University of Chicago Press. 
ay Cambridge University Press. 8vo. ix-+ 261 pp. 
16s. 6d. 


THIS volume consists of three series of Harris Foundation lectures 
given in Chicago in the summer of 1931. They deal with the unem- 
ployment problem from very different angles. Dr. Pribram dealt 
mainly with the German situation as it then was; he alone of the 
three lecturers related his remarks almost entirely to a specific date. 
Mr. Keynes’s lectures supply a concise, cogent and simple exposition 
of the original theory which elsewhere he has set out with far more 
complexity. Mr. Phelan analyses the international action so far 
taken to meet the unemployment situation and suggests future possi- 
bilities. With details (such as an outline of the constitution of the 
International Labour Office) which can claim no novelty, he includes 
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a summary of national opinions internationally expressed which sug- 
gests that the general debates at a gathering such as the International 
Labour Conference deserve a closer study than often they receive and 
may in fact be a kind of Thermometer of Opinion. From his lectures 
it also emerges that, despite all obstacles (not least that of un- 
familiarity), the post-War international machinery has proved capable 
not merely of activity, but of action. Mr. Keynes and Mr. Phelan 
supply an answer to Dr. Pribram’s pessimism. The world’s economic 
problems are not insoluble, but are slow of solution, and all the slower 
because the basic principle of the new international organisations is 
government not in the old, but in the new sense, of progress by 
persuasion, not by command. M. R. K. B. 


32. THE Monopoty oF CreEDIT. By C. H. Douglas. 1932. (Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 128 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


In this book Major Douglas reprints and expands the evidence 
which he gave before the Macmillan Committee. As a piece of invec- 
tive, it is in the best traditions of Cobbett. To feel so strongly and 
to write so forcibly are great merits. 

Major Douglas’s fundamental proposition is as follows— 


“Where any payments in money appear twice or more in series production, 
then the ultimate price of the product is increased by that amount multiplied by 
the number of times of its appearance, without any evident increase of purchasing 
power.” 


“The rate of flow of purchasing power,’’ Major Douglas says 
elsewhere, 


‘* derived from the normal and theoretical operation of the existing price system is 
always less than the generation of prices within the same period of time.” 


If I understand the theory rightly, Major Douglas holds that 
“Savings ’”’ must always precede “ Investment,” and therefore at any 
given moment “ Savings” must always be greater than “ Invest- 
ment” (using the words in the somewhat esoteric sense adopted by 
Mr. Keynes). Therefore Credit Deflation is inherent in the Financial 
System which contains the seeds of its own decay. The conclusion is 
that bankers must be abolished, new credit created to meet new pro- 
duction, and the dividend in “ Great Britain Limited” progressively 
replace wages and salaries. 

It is one thing (and an admirable thing) to denounce Credit Defla- 
tion. But it is quite another thing to argue that deflation is the 
inevitable result of an economy founded on Banking Credit. This 
seems difficult to reconcile with the known facts as to Inflation Crises, 
which have equally with Deflation Crises afflicted the course of 
Capitalism. Ss. D. W. 


33. ADvisory Economic Councits. By Lewis Lorwin. [Brookings 
Institution Pamphlet Series, No. 9.] 1931. (Washington : 
Brookings Institution. 8vo. x -+ 84 pp. bibl. 50.) 

This small leaflet explains the principles on which Economic Councils 
have been established in Germany and France for the purpose of advising 
the Government in regard to the complex economic problems with which 
they may have to deal. The composition of the Councils and the actual 
work they have been able to do over the short period of their existence is 
reviewed. In general, though they appear in neither country to have been 
productive of the large results expected, the Councils seem to have been 
useful by reason of their educative work. 
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34. THE RIDDLE OF RATIONALISATION : a review of the Potentialities 
of the Scientific Reorganisation of industry under a National 
Plan. By L. J. Barley. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 128 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

It is not clear whether this is the Riddle or its Answer. The author 
believes that if all governments agreed and acted in cooperation, every- 
thing would come right. Possibly it would. For our own nation a 
commission on each industry, with expert advisers, is proposed; and Sir 
Josiah Stamp says in his introduction that the author is a practical man. 
The moderation of the proposal that ‘‘ Speculation should be restricted by 
international action” is indeed a sign that he is not an extreme Com- 
munist. C. D. B. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


35*. La SocitTE pEs NATIONS ET LA REVISION DES TRAITES. By 
Albert Wigniolle. 1932. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 324 pp. 
40 frs.) 

Tuis is a careful, well-written and elaborate study of the gravest 
question which confronts international society, the problem of how to 
reconcile the necessity for peace and security with the categorical 
imperative of the Law of Change. The author, if we may judge from 
what is told us or is implied in this book, is an adherent of the younger 
school of French international lawyers of which Professor Scelle is one 
of the leaders, and it is of great interest and no little encouragement to 
observe his frank recognition of the difficulties and his method of 
approach to the problem. He calls his book a “‘ Legal Study ” (Etude 
juridique) ; consequently he concentrates on the legal doctrine of the 
“* Clausula rebus sic stantibus”’ and the interpretation and application 
of Article 19 of the Covenant. In particular the t:xts, both English and 
French, of Article 19 are submitted to a close and exhaustive examina- 
tion; the whole position of the Article in the Covenant and the many 
problems of interpretation which it raises are discussed with acumen 
and candour, even if to an Anglo-Saxon reader the author may appear 
sometimes to lift both feet at once from the ground. Thus we would 
like alittle more analysis, in the spirit perhaps of a kindly cross-examina- 
tion, of the conception of the ‘‘ conscience juridique des peuples,” 
which plays a very important part in the legal cosmos of the author. 

We rise from the perusal of the book with the feeling, almost with 
the conviction, that the problem is, on merely legal lines, insoluble. 
Not only is it practically impossible to obtain a general agreement 
among lawyers as to the legal points involved, but it is also clear that 
any conceivable general agreement must recognise the necessity, as a 
matter of law, of securing, as a condition of the enforcement under 
Article 19 of a revision of treaties, a degree of unanimity among the 
Members of the League, the realisation of which is in the highest 
degree improbable. The clausula rebus sic stantibus has not yet an 
assured position in international law; it is, to say the least of it, 
premature to make it, as does our author, one of the two great 
pillars of the Temple—‘‘ Pacta sunt servanda’’ being the other 


twin. The value of Article 19, to our mind, is not that it provides 
any workable machinery for revising treaties or altering dangerous 
conditions, but that it is a solemn recognition of the need of international 
society for the provision of such machinery in a not too remote future. 
The Article is a forerunner, a St. John the Baptist, of a new order, and 
not the Solon of a new constitution. The problem of international 
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change is in truth and almost by definition the political problem of how to 
change the law, and not the legal or judicial problem of how to apply it. 
These problems the statesmen of the world must settle; they are far 
beyond the ‘‘ competence ”’ (both in the English and French sense of the 
word) of the lawyers. Our author has, we venture to think, fallen into 
an error when he supposes that President Wilson and the authors of 
the text of the Covenant in 1919 at the Hotel Crillon were thinking of 
legal doctrines when they drafted Article 19. They were thinking 
of the political necessity of a provision for change and of the recognition 
of that necessity in the Covenant. President Wilson was not a lawyer 
and he had a keen sense—perhaps too keen a sense—of the limitations 
of languages. But we recommend this book to English readers who 
wish to understand how this problem of international change is 
approached by a “‘forward-looking’’ (to use President Wilson’s 
language) French student. It contains a good bibliography. 


36*. Must THE LEAGUE Fair? By L.A. Zimmern, 1932. (London: 
Martin Hopkinson. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

EvEN the most fanatical supporters of the League of Nations, 
disconcerted though they may be by the uncompromising challenge of 
the title, will probably admit that Geneva is none the worse for criticism 
such as this book supplies, particularly when it is put forward in so 
readable and brilliantly epigrammatic a form. They will content 
themselves with saying that destructive criticism is obvious and easy, 
and that what is wanted is a faith which the title of the book seems to 
assail, and practical suggestions for improvement. But it is in her 
possession of the first and her provision of the second that Mrs. Zimmern 
is seen at her best. The League, to her, remains “an excellent machine,” 
capable of incalculable good if only the drivers are changed or re- 
educated. And, whether she is right or wrong—a fruitful topic for 
consideration—she has very definite ideas, to which she gives expression, 
as to how the defective running of the machine should be remedied. 
It may be doubted, for instance, whether the two main functions of 
the League, prevention of war and international cooperation, are as 
separable and distinct as Mrs. Zimmern asserts. The substitution of 
Prime Ministers for Foreign Secretaries at the Council table, which she 
advocates, may also be thought by many a modification of doubtful 
advantage and some inconvenience. The important thing is that such 
suggestions as these are concrete and definite, clearly made, and sup- 
ported with arguments which may be weighed. The chief defect 
which the authoress perceives lies in the extent to which Foreign 
Offices and the Old Diplomacy have captured the machine and made it 
their “‘ licensed playground.” She considers that there should be “a 
clean cut between the Foreign Offices and Geneva,” and if this is going 
too far, as it certainly is, there may yet be a valuable modicum of 


truth in the indictment brought against the existing régime. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


37. Diz REVISION DER VOLKERBUNDSSATZUNG IM HINBLICK AUF DEN 
KELLOGGPAKT. By Walther Schiicking. 1931. (Berlin: Emil 
Ebering. 8vo. 43 pp.) 

IN this interesting monograph, the distinguished German publicist 
and Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice discusses 
the necessity for the revision of the League of Nations Covenant and 
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the best way to bring it into harmony with the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 
1928. He examines in detail the discussions which took place at 
Geneva on this topic and which followed on the Declaration adopted 
by the Assembly in September 1929 that it was 


“‘ desirable that the terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations should not 
accord any longer to members of the League a right to have recourse to war in 
cases in which that right has been renounced by the provisions of the Pact of 
Paris.” 


The author concludes that it is a fact that the present predominant 
Powers in the League earnestly desire peace, but, as he puts it, 


“ such a peace ought to be based on principles of justice and not on the 7 te onl 
derived by these Powers as a result of their victory in the war.’ , sae (Sg. ©: 


38. DAs MINDERHEITENSCHUTZVERFAHREN DES VOLKERBUNDES. By 
Rudolf Ramlow. 1931. (Berlin: Emil Ebering. 8vo. 94 pp. 
Rm, 3.50.) 

This small book constitutes a valuable contribution to the complicated 
question of minorities. ‘The first part gives an account of the causes which 
led to the drafting of the minority clause in the League Covenant, and is 
intended as an introduction to the second part which deals with the 
procedure for the protection of the rights of minorities. The author does 
not disguise his opinion about the actual defective means for ensuring such 
a protection, and argues that its further development ought to be based 
on a better solution of the minorities question, on a greater participation 
of the public in its working and on its stricter separation from any political 
influences—a proposition which seems very difficult of realisation at 
present. C. yeC. 


39. La Société DES NATIONS ET LE RAPPROCHEMENT ECONOMIQUE 
INTERNATIONAL. By F. A. Van Woerden. 1931. (La Haye: 
Nijhoff. 8vo. vii-+- 298 pp. 8 Gulden.) 

This is a summary of the work done by the Economic Section of the 
League Committees and Secretariat. It begins with the Brussels Conference 
of 1920 and covers the meetings until September 1927. Itincludesa chapter 
on the work of the Section for Communications and Transit, and it has a 
final chapter on the Committee for European Cooperation. C.D. B. 


40. THE PERMANENT CouRT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND THE 
QUESTION OF AMERICAN ADHESION. By Charles E. Martin. 
1932. (Stanford University Press: Oxford University Press. 
8vo. 48 pp. $0.35. 2s. 6d.) 

A short summary of the record of the United States in the matter of 


international arbitration and of the arguments in favour of adhesion to the 
Permanent Court. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


41*. THE NEw British Empire. By W. Y. Elliott, Professor of 
Government, Harvard University. 1932. (New York and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 8vo. xv + 51g pp. 25s.) 


WE are indebted to Professor Elliott for a very fair-minded and 
interesting effort to set out the constitutional and economic aspects of 
the present problems of the British Empire. Careful study and 
travel have enabled him to attain full understanding of the issues 
involved, and he has applied to them an independent and lively judg- 
ment. In one respect he must indeed be disappointed; he cherished 
the hope, if not the belief, that British policy would avoid the error of 
resorting to the policy of tariff barriers, but before the completion of 
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his work he learned of the result of the general election with its inevit- 
able sequel of protection. He doubts the current view in the United 
Kingdom that it may be possible to rebuild the Empire on the basis of 
economic interests, but he is far from taking too gloomy a view of the 
future of the United Kingdom, despite the serious difficulties which 
confront all forms of capitalistic society. Without claiming profundity, 
his sketch of economic issues (Chap. III) is stimulating and moderate, 
and possesses the special interest that he views the situation from the 
standpoint of American experience of the serious effects of the raising 
of almost insurmountable tariff barriers. 

Full justice is done by the author to the extreme complexity and 
lack of definition in regard to the relations between the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions. Due attention is paid to the action of the late 
Government of the Irish Free State in securing freedom from British 
control in foreign affairs by means of obtaining the assent of the King 
to the creation of a separate seal for the State, and the elimination of 
the use of the Imperial Government as a channel of communication. 
Nothing, of course, can prevent the King from discussing with his 
British Ministers the Irish recommendations, but the full responsibility 
rests with the Irish Government alone. Unquestionably this develop- 
ment tends to undermine the doctrine, asserted by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, that inter-Imperial relations are not fully international 
in character; the unity, which was long preserved in the formal use of 
the Great Seal of the Realm and the intervention of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, has vanished as an indispensable incident of 
treaty signature and ratification, while Irish Ministers can now be 
accredited to foreign powers without British intervention. The fact 
is significant of the manner in which the late Irish Government prepared 
the way for the assertion of complete State character by Mr. de Valera’s 
Government in the controversy over the oath. Mr. Scullin’s achieve- 
ment (p. 61) regarding the appointment of the Governor-General was 
far less significant, for the use of the signet involved Imperial cooper- 
ation, which the Free State has eliminated entirely. So fast indeed do 
events move that even Professor Elliott is sometimes slightly out of 
date, but this affects in no substantial degree the interest of his 
comments, nor the accuracy of his diagnosis of the facts affecting 
British relations with India, the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 
and such areas as Egypt or Iraq. He has added substantially to the 
value of the volume by extensive appendixes (pp. 300-510) which will 
be of special value to American readers, but the index is decidedly 
meagre, and does much less than justice to the number and variety of 
topics dealt with. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


42*, CANADA. By Alexander Brady. 1932. (London: Ernest Benn. 
8vo. vii + 374 pp. 18s.) 

Tus volume by Professor Brady of the University of Toronto is a 
welcome successor in the Modern World Series to the recent surveys of 
Australia and South Africa. The author offers a sober and well- 
balanced survey of present-day Canada which covers a wide range of 
topics from the importance of the Pre-Cambrian shield to the signi- 
ficance of the Group of Seven. His thesis is that Canada— 


“setting out with a political heritage and a colonial mentality . . . is dis- 
carding under the moulding facts of environment her colonial mentality 
in the triple spheres of politics, economics and culture, while still retaining 
at least in form much of the political heritage.” 
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As Mr. Brady points out, Canada was not permitted to develop in 
splendid isolation like most of her sister dominions. Handicapped 
at the outset by a rigorous climate and a spaciousness and localism 
engendered by geography, she has always had to withstand the steady 
and pervasive influence of the mightiest neighbour in the world, an 
influence which never fails to impress every Englishman who visits 
Canada. In her progress towards nationhood Canada has also been 
handicapped by the cultural differences between English and French, 
and has more recently been slightly perplexed by the difficulties in 
assimilating European immigrants who have come to the prairies during 
the past forty years. Yet the Fathers of Confederation were able to 
challenge successfully the forces of disunity sixty-five years ago, to 
create a dominion which stretched from sea to sea and to bind it 
together by webs of iron and steel. As Canada became more urban, 
solidarity developed more rapidly and the sacrifices upon the plains of 
France and in the mud of Flanders immensely stimulated national 
consciousness. These sacrifices prepared the way for Canada’s assump- 
tion of greater responsibilities in the imperial and international sphere, 
to which perhaps the author might have devoted greater attention. 

In the economic sphere the writer sketches the gradual shift from 
furs and fish to lumber and grain, and more recently to pulp and 
minerals, which has pushed the Canadian frontier steadily northwards 
and opened up new possibilities. He is careful to devote adequate 
attention to the interesting experiments in collectivism embodied in 
the Wheat Pools, the Ontario Hydro-Electric System and the Canadian 
National Railway. His section on Industry and Commerce will repay 
study by those who are interested in the coming Ottawa Conference. 

The book has a good index, bibliography and a list of dates. It 
is to be regretted that the maps are so poorly reproduced as to be 
almost useless. 

FREDERIC H. Sowarb. 


43. MONETARY PROBLEMS OF THE BritisH Empire. By S. E. Harris, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Economics, Harvard University. 10931. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. 8vo. xvi-- 569 pp. $6.00.) 


CANADIANS are likely to be offended that a book on Empire prob- 
lems should devote no space at all to the largest and most populous 
Dominion. Indeed the book might better have borne the title ‘“‘ The 
Problems of the Pound Sterling and its Satellite Currencies, 1914-1926.” 
Nearly two-thirds of the book is taken up with the story of English 
War finance, War and post-War inflation, the deflationary depression 
of 1920-1921, and the exchange rate problems throughout that period 
and immediately preceding the return of London to the Gold Standard. 
Another seventy-five pages are devoted to a brief and illuminating 
study of Indian problems, with a background of the pre-War financial 
situation. Thirty pages more contain the writer’s comments upon the 
course of events in South Africa, Australia and Egypt. 

This is not a book for beginners. It assumes at least an acquaint- 
ance not only with the practical methods of public and private finance, 
but also with the current theories which have been put forward to 
explain the movements of prices and exchange rates during the last 
two decades. For instance, the chapter on “‘ Purchasing Power Parity 
and Monetary Policy” contains, not an explanation of the theory, 
but a discussion of the arguments propounded by its critics. 

Even slighted Canadians like the present writer must admit, 
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however grudgingly, that this book is an excellent piece of economic 
research. It is free from the fault that attends so much of modern 
research into actual facts—the fault of an insufficient theoretical 
background which allows the researcher to go butterfly-chasing after 
inconsequentials. In addition, the book is copiously annotated and 
contains an exhaustive bibliography. As a contribution to factual 
knowledge and as a test of theories in the crucible of experience, it 
should be on the shelves of every student of monetary problems. 
A. F. W. PLumptre (Toronto). 


EUROPE 


44. WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE FRENCH Repustic. By F. L. 
Schuman, 1932. (London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 8vo. 
Xvii +- 452 pp. 2Is.) 

THE paper wrapper announces where this book will take us: 

‘‘ Behind the scenes at the Quai d’Orsay !” 

The author’s Preface voices the expectation that the volume 


will aid in revealing the controlling factors in international relations 
generally and in French foreign affairs particularly, and thereby contribute 
to a better understanding of diplomatic events, past, present, and to come. 


The introduction by Mr. Quincy Wright states : 


The present volume represents an effort to apply the methodology of 
the social sciences to the investigation of a problem which is universally 
recognised to be of decisive significance for the future of western civilisa- 
tion. 


Another introduction by the author, “ Notes on Method ”’ (placed at 
the beginning of Part II), explains that the “ oft-told tale of the his- 
torical evolution of French foreign relations ’’’ will not be re-told once 
more, but that certain events will “ be selected for detailed analysis ”’ ; 
and these will “ be genuinely representative of the various patterns of 
political behaviour which have appeared throughout the entire story of 
French foreign relations.” 

After all this, “‘ oft-told tales” are told once more in quite a com- 
petent manner which cannot, however, be described as in any way 
strikingly novel. Here is the story of French colonial expansion, of 
the formation of the Dual Alliance and the Entente Cordiale, of July 
1914 and the Ruhr professedly looked at from a new angle—but results 
similar to those obtained by Mr. Schuman can be garnered from any 
good account of any unselected period of modern French diplomatic 
history. What for then all this display of Heath Robinson machinery ? 
Also the more technical chapters on the inner organisation of the French 
Foreign Office, on ‘‘ The Making of Treaties,” ‘‘ The Initiation of War’”’ 
and ‘“ The Formulation of Foreign Policy,’ would have gained by a 
less pretentious and less self-important approach on the part of the 
author. Human affairs are so terribly complicated that the mind and 
language of the student had better be simple. L. B. NAMIER. 


45*. THE CIVILISATION OF FRANCE. By Ernst Robert Curtius. 1932. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 247 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
FRANCO-GERMAN relations form one of the most difficult and im- 
portant problems of the modern world. It is therefore a very encourag- 
ing sign that Germans are so ready to write books about France. One 
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such book, Sieburg’s Gott in Frankreich?, attracted considerable 
-attention last year. 

Herr Curtius’s book, though it is only called an ‘“‘ Introduction ” by 
the author, is a more substantial work than Sieburg’s interesting essay. 
Sieburg concentrates on France alone; Curtius begins by comparing 
France and Germany, and makes this comparison the basis of his 
description of French civilisation. Briefly, his view is that Kultur is a 
conception of something Germanic, Germany’s peculiar contribution 
to the world; civilisation, the French word, means something universal, 
the heritage of the classical tradition of which France is the interpreter 
and defender. ‘This conception of France as the guardian and exponent 
of a civilisation which she has not created, but which history has passed 
on to her as a trust, gives to the Frenchman’s political outlook a dignity 
appreciated by all. For all Frenchmen, and not merely the scholars 
and thinkers, understand this meaning of civilisation. Herr Curtius’s 
book is written in a graceful scholarly way, and is, within its limits, a 
thorough study of France in her cultural, and to some extent in her 
physical, aspects. There are excellent chapters on Religion and the 
Educational System which bring the discussion down to the present 
day. The chapter of synthesis at the end of the book called “‘ The 
Main Elements ”’ is a very fairly balanced statement, if not altogether 
conclusive. It is very difficult not to go wrong in describing a con- 
temporary civilisation and people, and if Herr Curtius seems to most 
readers to be very cautious, he must be given the credit of refusing to 
write anything sensational. It isa very interesting, sane and informing 
study. R. B. Mowat. 


46*, ARISTIDE BRIAND. By J.S.deGivet. 1932. (Paris: Nouvelle 
Librairie Francaise. 8vo. 163 pp. Io ffs.) 

Perhaps the best thing that can be said of this book is that it was 
published while M. Briand was still alive. Had such a collection of 
scurrilous abuse been kept back till his death, then would political 
pamphleteering have sounded a lower depth even than that into which 
M. de Givet has plunged it. 

The argument is that Briand was a friend of Germany and a traitor 
to France. Behind all the fanatical diatribe lies the passionate fear and 
distrust of Germany which, in spite of Briand’s labours, remains a domi- 
nant note in France’s policy. Let us hold out the hand of friendship to 
Germany by all means, says M. de Givet; but only after she has fulfilled 
her obligations, and only after we have established ourselves in a ring of 
alliances within which she will be powerless. 


47. FRANKREICH ALS KAPITALMACHT: DIE URSACHEN UND FOLGEN 
DER GOLDABZUGE. By Heinz Heymann. 1932. (Berlin: Eulen 


Buchhandlung. 8vo. 43 pp. Rm. 2.) 


Traces the course of French financial policy with special reference to 
the recent excessive accumulation of stocks of gold. The author dis- 
counts the theory of political motives, and points out the very serious 
economic effects on France herself. He points to investment of French 
capital abroad as the only way out of the difficulty. B.T.R. 


48*. A History OF SWITZERLAND. By William Martin. Trans. by 
G. W. Booth. 1931. (London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 333 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

M. WILLIAM MartTIN is known as one of the _ best-informed 
journalists and one of the finest “‘ publicists ”’ in Europe. 

In this book he has given us a careful and unvarnished account of 
the development of the Swiss state or confederation from the tribal, 

Roman period, through feudalism, to its modern organisation. 
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The medieval history of Switzerland is baffling and bewildering if 
it is told in much detail. M. Martin has, however, managed to give a 
deft and convincing sketch, in a summary fashion, and yet thus to leave 
himself scope to discuss at greater length important factors like 
geography. His account of the significance of the Saint Gothard route 
in the early formation of the Swiss Confederation is very interesting, 
and is helped by a clear outline-map. 

The Reformation destroyed Swiss political unity for many years. 
The larger part of the book is occupied in tracing the struggles out of 
which the modern unity of the Swiss grew. Readers will study with 
curiosity and profit the chapter called “‘ The Patriciate,” on the little- 
known eighteenth century in Switzerland. The chapter on the World 
War is a little disappointing. It is brief and is purely domestic. The 
post-War period is noticed very briefly; but anyone who desires a 
thoroughly competent, clear and informing sketch of Swiss history 
down to 1914 is cordially recommended to read this book. 

R. B. Mowat. 


49*. DAs BAYERISCHE PROBLEM IN DER DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE. By 
Karl Alexander von Miiller. 1931. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg 
Verlag. 8vo. 42 pp. Rm. 2.) 

IN this brilliant and witty lecture delivered to the Bavarian Academy 
of Science Herr von Miiller, the editor of the third volume of Prince 
Hohenlohe’s memoirs, briefly surveys one of the most outstanding and 
permanent problems of German history. The Bavarian problem, as 
Herr von Miiller rightly observes, is that of the fight waged by one of the 
oldest and greatest of the German States for political independence 
within the third German Empire. It is, in other words, the age-long 
warfare between centralisation and federalisation that is still being 
waged between Prussia and Bavaria. In his rapid and vivid account of 
Bavarian history Herr von Miiller perhaps tends to exaggerate the part 
played by Bavaria in influencing the destinies of the Germanic peoples. 
Nevertheless his provocative lecture deserves to be read by all who are 
interested both in Germany’s past and Germany’s future. It is to be 
hoped that a Prussian historian will be stimulated by Herr von Miiller’s 
contentions to attempt an answer. | oe re) See 


50*, GERMANY—FASCIST OR SoviET? !By H. R. Knickerbocker. 
1932. (London: The Bodley Head. 8vo. x-+ 272 pp. 
illus. 8s. 6d.) 

BEFORE writing this book Mr. Knickerbocker made a six weeks’ tour 
of Germany. He visited the poorer quarters of Berlin in the company 
of three Communists and later the fashionable night life of the town. 
He went to Falkenstein in Saxony, where Max Hoelz organised a Red 
rising in 1920. He notes that the unemployed have returned to the 
Churches since those days. He saw the home of the glass-blowing 
industry in Thuringia, the Zeiss works in Jena and the Leuna works 
of the German Dye Trust in Merseburg. In Weimar and Brunswick 
he studied National Socialism at first hand. 

He paints the picture of a Germany tightening its belt as it endures 
“the worst winter for a hundred years,” with the six million or more 
unemployed supporting life on their unemployment insurance or 
municipal dole, only just above the starvation level. In contrast to 
this are the extravagances of the hectic night life of Berlin which 
always puzzle foreign observers; but Mr. Knickerbocker does not fall 
into the error of generalising from them. Perhaps they are best ex- 
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plained as an outlet for ‘‘ nerves’; there has been no real let-up from 
‘nervous strain for the average German for the last eighteen years. 

Mr. Knickerbocker paints the picture of the four great militant 
organisations—Stahlhelm, Nazi, Reichsbanner and Communist. He 
points out the apparent contradiction in the fact that the Communists 
are most hostile to the Nazis, although their only real hope of coming to 
power is that the Nazis should hold office and fail. 

He considers that American investment in Germany, which he 
estimates at some three thousand million dollars, has caused Germany 
to look to the United States for support in her struggle against France 
for treaty revision. He found a general agreement amongst all classes 
and parties in Germany that any further payment of Reparations was 
quite out of the question, even if it later became a financial possibility ; 
but, on the other hand, none except the Communists considered for a 
moment the repudiation of commercial debts although Hitler had some- 
thing to say about exorbitant rates of interest. It is interesting to note 
that few Germans whom Mr. Knickerbocker met thought that co- 
operation with France was impossible, but he appears to have been 
influenced in his conclusions by the views of Oswald Spengler more than 
anyone else. These are summed up in his final paragraph : 

“Screened by distance from Europe’s irremediable disorder America 
may regret her financial rashness, her present and prospective losses. She 
may be thankful for the Atlantic Ocean. There is no ocean between 
western Europe and the Soviet Union.” 


Happily there are many people on this side of the Atlantic who will 
not agree with him, and I hope there are still some in the United 
States. But, however much one may differ from Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
conclusions, he has produced a very interesting picture of the conditions 
obtaining in Germany. B. T. REYNOLDs. 


51*. THOUGHTS ON GERMANY. By R. von Kiihlmann. Trans. by 
Eric Sutton. 1932. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. x + 315 pp. 
Tos. 6d.) 

Tus book consists of a number of rather disjointed comments on 
various aspects of Germany’s past, present and future. Herr von 
Kiihlmann is well known both in this country, where he was Secretary 
of Embassy in 1914, and in Germany, where he has held important 
positions first in politics and afterwards in business. His wide ex- 
perience, together with his agreeable personality, thus lend his remarks 
an interest which their substance does not, perhaps, wholly justify. 
In dealing with pre-War history, he sees in Germany’s eastern policy 
and in her naval policy ‘‘ the two fundamental errors of post-Bismarck- 
ian politics.’’ On the latter point, in particular, he discourses interest- 
ingly, and at some length. He does not, however, attempt to give a 
complete picture of the situation, and his remarks on the post-War world 
are more scrappy still. Anyone familiar with the subject must get 
valuable new side-lights upon it from Herr von Kiihlmann’s book, but 
it is too personal, too superficial and too selective to be taken alone with 
advantage. A. M. 
52*. I saw Hitter. By Dorothy Thompson. 1932. (New York: 

Farrar and Rinehart Inc. 8vo. vii + 36 pp., with additional 
Appendix of 42 pp. illus. $1.00.) 

THE author of this book (the wife of Sinclair Lewis) is an American 

reporter of considerable standing and her interview makes interesting 
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reading. Miss Thompson evidently went to pray and remained to 
mock, for in her own words— 


“When I walked into Adolph Hitler’s room, I was convinced that I 
was meeting the future dictator of Germany. In something less than fifty 
seconds I was quite sure that I was not. It took just about that time to 
measure the startling insignificance of this man who has set the world 


agog.” 
Yet with all her low opinion she is forced to describe Hitler as: 


“an orator with the tongue of the late Mr. Bryan and the histrionic 
powers of Aimée MacPherson, combined with the publicity gifts of Edward 
Bernays and Ivy Lee,” 


which would seem to be no mean amalgam. Nevertheless, Miss Thomp- 
son is convinced that Hitler will not attain to supreme power. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the photographic 
appendix, which, with its explanatory notes, is a useful record of the 
rise of the Nazi Party. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


53. THE GERMANS. By George N. Shuster. 1932. (New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh. 8vo. xviii + 326 pp. $3.00.) 

Mr. Shuster, Editor of the New York Weekly The Commonweal, has 
provided an interesting and penetrating study of the German nation 
to-day. It is more than the usual journalistic sketch of ‘‘ conditions ”’ 
and forms a careful and criticised view of the mental and moral state 
of the German people. 


54*. Dre KRANKHEIT Europas. By Dr. F. W. Bitter and Dr. A. Zelle. 
1932. (Freiburg: Kampmann. 8vo. 316 pp. Rm. 4.60.) 

This is an imposing catalogue of Germany’s grievances listed neatly 
under forty-two headings. It is a model of orderly arrangement and 
should be valuable as enabling the outer world to appreciate the German 
point of view and to test the validity of the arguments with which she 
supports her case. The general tone might be described as that of 
moderate propaganda. A great number of the arguments are irrefutable, 
but others carry little conviction. In the section on War-Guilt, for 
instance, it is difficult to understand how it could be said that Wilhelm 
II and Bethmann-Hollweg ‘“‘trauten Oesterreich kein allzu scharfes 
Vorgehen zu’’; nor is the summary of Serbia’s reply to the Austrian 
note ingenuous. The number of similar cases revealed by even a cursory 
reading is considerable. 


55*. THE GERMAN CREDIT PROBLEM: A PLEA FOR SIMPLE AND 
EFFECTIVE CONTROL. By E. Saxon Napier. 1932. (London 
General Press. 8vo. 43 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This sensible and clearly-written monograph traces the origin of the 
German crisis and puts forward the suggestion that the German Gold 
Discount Bank should supervise all acceptances and foreign short term 
credit facilities obtained by German banks, exporters, etc., that are not 
on a manifestly short term reimbursement basis. 


56. Le DESARMEMENT ET LA POLITIQUE DE BELGRADE. By Lazare 
Markovitch, Ancien Ministre Délégué de la Yougoslavie a la Con- 
férence Préparatoire de Désarmement. 1932. (Paris: Société 
Générale d’Imprimerie et d’Edition. 8vo. xii+ 369pp. 30/7s.) 


M. Markovircu tells us that at Geneva he expressed, not so much 
personal views or the policy of any single government, but “ the feeling 
and tendencies of the whole Yugoslav people.” If this is really so, his 
little book, which consists of a collection of speeches and articles 
extending over several years, is of some importance. 
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_ With regard to disarmament, his thesis, many times repeated, is 
that with which French statesmen and publicists have made us 
familiar. It is simply a declaration that Yugoslavia does not propose 
to disarm without further guarantees of security. In lieu of a general 
guarantee, as envisaged by the Geneva Protocol, he would admit 
regional agreements on the Locarno model; but in these the other 
contracting parties must offer the most complete guarantees, and it is 
not quite apparent, from these pages, what Yugoslavia suggests giving 
in return. 

The last part of the book is devoted to various surveys of Yugoslav 
policy. The maintenance of peace is the keynote, but peace absolutely 
based on the status quo. Article 19 is not to be invoked against the 
Peace Treaties, and little is said of the application of the minority 
treaties. These pages are, however, the more interesting for their very 
frankness, and the whole of this section deserves careful reading. For 
the historian and the politician alike it constitutes a most valuable 


commentary on recent international relations in the Balkans. 
C. A. M. 


57. BLockaDE. By Anne Eisenmenger. rs. by Winifred Ray. 
1932. (London: Constable. 8vo. x-+ 273 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a record based on a diary kept from 1914 to 1924 by the wife 
of a Viennese doctor. It would have been much more effective with more 
detail and less writing up, but gives at times a vivid enough picture of 
conditions and at least rubs in the brutality of the Allies in keeping on 
the blockade. 


58. THE ROLE oF BosniA IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS (1875-1914). 
By R. W. Seton-Watson. [The Raleigh Lecture on History, 
1931.] 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 36 pp. 2s.) 


Professor Seton-Watson’s knowledge of the history of Central Europe 
is unique, and this lecture, though short, covers all the chief factors in 
both the internal and the international situation, and shows how the 
small province of Bosnia precipitated three major European crises. 


59. ALLE MACHT DEN A.- UND S.-RATEN. By Ernst Hesterberg. 
1932. (Breslau: Korn. 8vo. 298 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


British officers sent to Germany after the armistice to report on local 
conditions will be interested to see from this book how accurate the 
information collected by them from Silesia was. Hesterberg was Chief 
of the Staff of the VI Corps and describes the political and military 
situation day by day from the outbreak of the revolution in Germany 
to the 1st October, 1919, when the old ‘“‘ Generalkommando ”’ was trans- 
formed into the Headquarters of the new Reichswehr formations in Silesia. 
He describes the trying conditions under which officers had to do duty 
with troops controlled by “‘ soldiers’ councils,’ the abuses to which the 
latter gave rise, and their eventual removal. mt. P,P. 


60*. MES PREMIERS COMBATS : SOUVENIRS REDIGES DANS LA FORTER- 
ESSE DE MAGDEBOURG. By Joseph Pilsudski. Trans. from the 
Polish by Ch. Jéze and J. A. Teslar. 1931. (Paris: Gebethner 
and Wolff. 8vo. Portrait, and 3 maps. xi-+ 205 pp. 24/fs.) 

This volume is a translation of Moje Pierswsze Boje published in 1917, 
an abridged version of which in English is contained in Chapters XI- 
XIV of Joseph Pilsudski : The Memoirs of a Revolutionary Soldier, trans- 
lated and edited by D. R. Gillie, which was reviewed in the May 1931 
number of this Journal. 
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61. PoL-PoMERANIO. By K. Smogorzewski. Trans. S. Grenkamp- 
Kornfeld. 1932. (Jaslo (Poland): Esperantista Voéo. 8vo. 
128 pp.) 


This is an abridged and, we are given to understand, advance version 
of a book of Professor Smogorzewski’ s shortly to be published in French. 
It is a particularly clear, up- -to- date and readable statement of the Polish 
case for the retention of the ‘‘ Corridor.” It gives much recent informa- 
tion and has a number of useful maps and statistical tables. We have 
not seen any recent German work on the subject that has been up to 
this standard. 

Perhaps it is only an accident that Esperanto, which was born in 
Poland, should first be used in that country for the advocacy of a major 
political cause. PO. B. 


62. ALLEMAGNE ET PoLoGNE. By Gaston Raphiel. 1932. (Paris: 
Delagrave. 8vo. 136 pp. bibl.) 


The author observes in his preface that writers on this subject are 
either partisan or defenders of some political theory. He endeavours 
with some success to avoid both pitfalls, but at the cost, as he explains, 
of advocating no concrete solutions of the problem (p. 98). 


63*. JAHRBUCH DES BALTISCHEN DEUTSCHTUMS. 1932. (Riga: 
Loeffler. 8vo. 64 pp.) 


This yearbook is representative of German interests in Latvia and 
Esthonia. It takes the form of a calendar with brief notes on the chief 
historical events in the Baltic States, to which have been added some 
fifty pages containing a number of articles on political, literary, educa- 

* tional and ecclesiastical subjects, together with a directory of the German 
clubs and institutions. The most interesting article is that written by 
Baron W. Fircks on the political situation. Se eg et ee 


64. GEGEN DEN KORRIDOR: POLNISCHE ZEUGNISSE UND TATSACHEN. 
By Axel Schmidt. 1932. (Berlin: Runge. 8vo. 40 pp.) 


Axel Schmidt has collected a number of statements made by leading 
statesmen and others unfavourable to the establishment and maintenance 
of the Polish Corridor. To these quotations the author adds his com- 
ments, laying stress on the fact that the Allied and Associated Powers 
were prejudiced by the War in their interpretation of President Wilson’s 
“Thirteenth Point.” on. PB. 2. 


65. THE CiTy OF THE RED PLAGUE. Soviet Rule in a Baltic Town. 
By George Popoff. 1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. §8vo. 
343 pp. 0s.) 


The city of the Red Plague is Riga, which was in Bolshevik occupation, 
and the headquarters of a Latvian Soviet Government, from January 3rd 
to May 22nd, 1919. The author, who, having fled with his parents from 
Russia, was in Riga throughout this time, relates the story of the occupa- 
tion, relying partly on the files of the official Bolshevik newspaper, partly 
on what he himself saw and experienced, and partly on the gossip of the 
hunger-ridden, panic-stricken town. His story sometimes needs sifting ; 
for the third category of evidence is not worth much. But enough 
remains of the other two to justify the book. 


66*. Di—E MEMEL ALS HANDELSSTRASSE PREUSSENS NACH OSTEN. By 
Kurt Forstreuter. 1931. (KO6nigsberg: Grafe und Unzer. 8vo. 
108 pp. Rm. 4.) 


A detailed historical survey of commerce on the lower Niemen from 
the fifteenth century to modern times. 
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67*. THE MAKING OF THE CORPORATE STATE. By Harold E. Goad. 
1932. (London: Christopher. 8vo. 167 pp. 5s.) 

68. It PROBLEMA DELL’. ESPANZIONE ITALIANA ED IL LEVANTE Is- 
LAMICO. By Santi Nava. 1932. (Padova: Casa Editrice Dott. 
Antonio Milani. 8vo. vi-+ 254 pp. 30 lire). 

69. TEN YEARS OF TYRANNY IN ITALY. By Pietro Nenni. Trans- 
lated by Anne Steele. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
218 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

70*, THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: NAPOLEON-MuSSOLINI. By 
Sir John A. R. Marriott. 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xii-+ 228 pp. Ios.) 

Mr. Goan’s book is both historical and analytical. Having dealt 
briefly with the well-known story of the rise of Signor Mussolini and the 
establishment of the Fascist régime, Mr. Goad passes on to a description 
of the new Italian constitution. This is at once the most novel and the 
most interesting part of the book. The attitude towards Fascism in 
England has become involved in so many side issues, in picturesque 
and irrelevant details, in sensational stories (many of them untrue), 
in arguments over the treatment meted out to certain individuals, that 
the real basis on which it rests and the new theory it embodies have 
been ignored or misunderstood. 

It is difficult for the English, with their sncmucnied ideas of 
“a democratically organised State,” to appreciate that there can be 
any other relation between the citizen and the Government. It is not 
understood that in Italy the State is interested in the individual not as 
a voter but as a producer, as a contributor to the good of the whole, 
who has his recognised task and his recognised rights within the 
framework of the nation. Fascism is both a method of government and 
a means for industrial organisation. 

The Charter of Labour was published on April 30th, 1926, 


“and only the fact that it was issued in a language little known outside 
Italy . . . prevented it from being recognised as one of the cardinal docu- 
ments of the modern world.” 


Mr. Goad gives by far the clearest analysis of its provisions and working 
that has yet appeared either in English or Italian. His description of 
the political constitution he very wisely places second, for it depends so 
largely on the economic structure of the nation. His account of the 
responsibilities and the work of the Chamber and the Senate very 
clearly disproves the idea which is so widely held in England, that 
they are nothing but stamping machines for bills introduced by the 


Government. 
In his last chapter, ‘‘ The New Social Conscience,” the ideal, the 


duty and the practice of the Fascist régime are summed up— 


“Against the neutral, non-interfering, unmoral and agnostic State, 
Fascism sets up the contrary theory, namely that the State is superior to 
the citizen and has a moral, religious and social character of its own. It 
pre-exists the individuals that at any time compose it and naturally will 
long survive them. Its spiritual being thus transcends them and their 
temporary interests. Its interests are not only the collective interests of 
the citizens of the moment, but even more the interests of future generations. 
It cannot remain indifferent to the material or moral welfare of its subjects, 
present or to come, and thus it is bound to forbid such catastrophes as strikes, 
which undoubtedly injure the prosperity of the nation as a whole as well 
as those citizens against whom they are directed. It cannot remain in- 
different to the way in which the individual uses or neglects his property. 

t cannot allow any waste of national wealth, being the trustee of children 
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yet unborn. It is bound in duty to hand on the inheritance undiminished. 
Tt cannot tolerate subversive teaching either in press or piazza, for such is 
calculated to break a man’s faith and render his service less devoted and 
effective.” 


Mr. Goad has had the advantage of living in Italy both before and 
since the War; he has worked with Italians and fought beside them, 
and he understands them as few Englishmen can hope todo. All those 
who are interested in the most remarkable of modern political experi- 
ments are advised to read this book. 


THE avowed object of Signor Santi is to arouse in his fellow-country- 
men a “ colonial consciousness,”’ and with this object he begins with a 
review of Italy’s need for colonies both for her increasing population 
and as sources of raw materials. He describes the various inter-Allied 
agreements made during the War for the partition of Asia Minor and the 
treatment of Italy’s claims at the Peace Conference. He makes a 
careful survey of the present position and possible development of the 
Italian possessions in Northern Africa, and then turns to openings for 
Italian capital, commerce and immigration in the Near East. He 
believes that there are vast possibilities for the opening up of markets, 
and the recent visit to Rome of Tewfik Rusdhi Bey, and the new 
proofs of friendship between Italy and Turkey, look as if Signor 
Mussolini were of the same opinion. 

It is curious to read in Signor Santi’s book the same lamentations 
which are so often made in England of the failure of consuls to help 
the trade of their country, and of their ignorance of local conditions and 
languages. Those who believe that there is no such thing in Italy as 
criticism of the Fascist régime should read Signor Santi’s strictures on 
the Government’s methods of appointing consuls. 


SIGNOR NENNI is no enemy to a dictatorship; his complaint is that 
owing to incompetence and personal quarrels the ‘‘ Reds” failed to 
establish one in Italy after the War. There is no account of any 
outrage committed by the Reds, whereas every Fascist outrage is 
carefully chronicled, indeed, according to Signor Nenni, Italy from 1919 
to 1922 was ared and peaceful paradise only disturbed by the brutality 
of the Blackshirts. 

The title hardly gives a correct impression of the book, as it begins 
with a description of Signor Mussolini’s career as a socialist in pre-War 
days and virtually ends with the Matteotti case. Signor Nenni fled 
from the country in November 1926, so that of the last six years he only 
speaks from hearsay. 

The translation is vivid and spirited, though the use of the historic 
present is a little bewildering in places, as it is difficult to decide whether 
the author is dealing with past or present conditions. The words 
“ Labour Exchanges ”’ are likely to confuse an English reader, for they 
should be really translated “‘ Trade Union Headquarters.” 


Sir JouN Marriott’s book is not a reprint of that which he published 
in 1889, “ it is substantially a new book ”’; he had intended simply to 
add a chapter on Napoleon and to bring the work up to date, but he 
discovered that revision meant rewriting. 

It is probably to Sir John’s chapters on Napoleon and Fascism that 
readers will turn with most interest, but they will be well advised to 
consider very carefully those pages which deai with the period between 
1870 and 1922, for it is in those weary years of disillusionment that the 
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key to the history of Fascist Italy is to be found. Sir John regards the 
Concordat as Signor Mussolini’s greatest achievement, 
‘a veritable triumph of good sense and high statesmanship. . . . It crowns 


the work of the architects of Italian unity: of Mazzini and Garibaldi, of 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel.” 


But the author is equally interested in the many converging streams of 
theory and practice which have found themselves surprisingly united 
in the making of the Corporate State. 

There is one small slip in the chapter dealing with the Peace Con- 
ference. Sir John says that Great Britain and France never tried to 
evade their obligations under the Treaty of London. At the end of 
June 1919 Monsieur Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George informed the 
Italian delegation that they did not consider themselves bound by the 
Treaty, owing to Italy’s failure to declare war immediately on Germany. 
However, they abandoned this remarkable attitude as a result of the 
reply of the Italian Government, and never again attempted openly 


to evade their obligations. 
MoRIEL CuRREY. 


71*, ITALIAN ForEIGN Poricy, 1918-1932. By Muriel Currey. 
With a Preface by Luigi Villari. 1932. (London: Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 8vo. xviii + 330 pp. Map. 18s.) 

Tuts book needed to be written, and Miss Currey has performed a 
real service in giving it so timely an appearance. There are few 
subjects which have been so little understood as Italian foreign policy, 
even by the intelligent public, and concerning which there has been so 
much misrepresentation. 

Miss Currey’s book provides an admirable study from the Peace 
Conference to the present day, the chapters dealing with Franco- 
Italian relations being of especial value and interest. She approaches 
her subject in a benevolent but unbiassed attitude. She leaves facts 
to speak for themselves and draws a clever comparison between the 
foreign policy of lethargic post-War Italian Liberalism and that of the 
most robust and virile Fascist régime. In the absence of documents 
on this latter phase she has used Signor Mussolini’s speeches, which, 
coupled with those of Signor Grandi, form the best possible exposition of 
the external policy of Fascist Italy. 

There is one unexpected and regrettable lacuna. Miss Currey 
dismisses in two paragraphs the Italian relations with the Vatican, 
and we are therefore deprived of the chance of any further light being 
thrown on the clause of the Treaty of London of 1915 (which brought 
Italy into the War) providing that no Papal representative should be 
present at the final Peace negotiations ; on the special mission of 
Mgr. (now Cardinal) Ceretti to Signor Orlando during the Peace Con- 
ference ; on the later negotiations which preceded the Treaty of the 
Lateran; and on the Italo-Vatican Dispute of 1931. But despite 
this, the reviewer agrees whole-heartedly with the concluding sentence 
of Signor Villari’s Introduction, that “no-one who wishes to grasp the 
development of international affairs in the last years can afford to 
ignore Miss Currey’s book.” Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


72. DatmaTiIA. By Oona Ball. 1932. (London: Faber. 8vo. 
223 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Ball has written a book which will be of great value to visitors 
to Dalmatia. It contains an excellent map and photographs, and a 
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glossary of place-names, in addition to chapters on the history, geography 
and geology of the country. She gives a rather disproportionate amount 
of her space to Dubrovnik and Southern Dalmatia, and nowhere conducts 
her readers away from the beaten track. 

Unfortunately her style is cumbersome and sometimes involved, and 
her punctuation needs understanding. Although she holds generally to 
the Slav names of places, she turns at times to the Italian names with no 
warning. Her spelling of Nemagna for Nemanja is unusual, and there 
are a considerable number of misprints, as Cogulié for Cosulié, Tribinje 
for Trebinje. 

Nevertheless Mrs, Ball writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, and 
her book is one of the best written on the subject. 

BEATRIX S. MACARTNEY. 


U.S.S.R. 


73*. RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION IN THE Far East. By Victor 
Yakhontoff. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxii +- 
454 pp. Maps; bibl. 18s.) 


Tuts book bears if anything too modest a title. It is in fact an 
account, written by a Russian, of the whole field of international 
relations in the Far East since the War, preceded by a long intro- 
ductory section on Sino-Russian relations down to 1914. M. Yakhon- 
toff writes from a detached standpoint, and though he contributes 
little that is new in the way of facts, there is sufficient freshness of 
treatment to afford ample justification for his book. He has had 
access—rather surprisingly, for he appears to be an émigré—to some 
of the Soviet archives in Moscow, and publishes one or two official 
documents for the first time, notably the secret Sino-Russian treaty 
of friendship of 1896, signed by Li Hung-Chang in Petersburg after 
the Sino-Japanese War. 

Most readers will, however, turn to the events of the last decade, 
and they will be grateful for M. Yakhontoff’s help in guiding them 
through the maze of Chinese international relations. It is not his 
fault if his narrative does not always succeed in bringing order out 
of chaos; and he is no more able than other writers to explain the 
rapid growth of Soviet influence in China during the Borodin era and 
its still more rapid decline from 1927 onwards. It would, however, 
as M. Yakhontoff very well shows, be a mistake to suppose that “‘ Com- 
munism ”’ (or whatever passes in China under that name) has died 
out with the direct influence of Moscow; and he places as high as 
thirty million the number of Chinese, mainly in Central China, living 
under régimes which, more or less justifiably, label themselves as 
communist. He writes throughout with sympathy of Soviet policy, 
and explains its specifically pacifist tendencies in the Far East by the 
fact that Russia has neither, like Japan, a surplus population, nor, 
like the United States, a surplus of manufactured products, to export. 
For the present, at any rate, his diagnosis appears to be correct. 

The book, though valuable, is open to some criticisms. Mr. 
Yakhontoff shows a praiseworthy desire to quote his authorities; but 
the authorities on which he relies are not always of the best. We 
should, for instance, require more than the obiter dictum, six years 
after the event, of an American professor to convince us that the 
United States Government threatened, early in 1920, to exclude 
Japanese goods from the United States if the Japanese troops were 
not withdrawn from Siberia. The statement that, as the result of 
the boycott of 1925-6, “‘ the shares of the great British banks dropped 
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more than a hundred points” is simply untrue, whatever. banks and 
whatever “points” are meant. In the next sentence the decline 
in British shipping at Canton from the same cause is greatly exag- 
gerated. (Here, for once, the author fails to quote his sources.) The 
non-representation of Russia at Versailles in 1919 was due not to 
“the disfavour with which the Revolutionary changes of 1917 were 
met by those who directed the world’s affairs,” but simply to the 
fact that Russia had already made peace with Germany on her own 
account. There are one or two minor slips: e.g. Mr. MacMurray, the 
compiler of the famous collection of China treaties, is more than once 
referred to as Mr. Van MacMurray. 

It should be added that there is a useful table of dates and an 
efficient, though somewhat undiscriminating, bibliography. 


74*, SOVIET ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL Law. By Judah Zelitch. 
1932. (University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xix + 418 pp. $5.00; 28s.) 

75*. SoyieT Poricy IN PuBLic FINANCE, 1917-1928. By Gregory 
Y. Sokolnikov and others. 1931. (Stamford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiv-+ 470 pp. $4.00; 
24S. 

76*. Ae coay oF Russia: from the earliest times to the rise of com- 
mercial capitalism. By N. M. Pokrovsky. 1931. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. xvi + 383 pp. 15s.) 

77. DER BotscHEwismus. By Waldemar Gurian. 1931. (Freiburg: 
Herder. 8vo. xi- 337 pp.) 

78. BoLsHEvIsM: Theory and Practice. By Waldemar Gurian. 
Trans. by E. I. Watkin. 1932. (London: Sheed and Ward. 
8vo. x-+ 402 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. ZELItTCcH’s scholarly study of the administration of criminal 
law in the Soviet Union is of great interest. No such book was pre- 
viously in existence; and the average reader when he thinks of Soviet 
criminal justice is more likely to have in mind the operations of the 
Cheka or the Ogpu than the ordinary criminal procedure. These 
institutions lie, of course, altogether outside the judicial system. The 
Cheka formerly, and the Ogpu at the present time, exercises powers 
of arrest and punishment within certain ill-defined limits, and follows 
a procedure and code (if any) known only to itself. Mr. Zelitch ignores 


this peculiar system as irrelevant to his subject, though it would have . 


been valuable if he could have given us some estimate of the number 
of persons affected and of the conditions which determine the applica- 
tion of this exceptional procedure. 

The two revolutions of 1917 shattered the existing judicial system ; 
and the first attempts of the Soviet Government to replace it were 
slow and faltering. A certain sympathy for the criminal is deeply 
rooted in Russian sentiment (many writers have complained of the 
reluctance of juries in Tsarist days to convict even in flagrant cases), 
and particularly in the old Russian liberal ideology. There were 
many strange experiments made in the first flush of Soviet enthusiasm, 
including a law which was in force for a short tiie in Moscow (not, 
it appears, in Petrograd) fixing a maximum sentence of four years’ 
imprisonment for any offence. The jury system disappeared; and 
in lieu of it there were attached to the judge (this arrangement goes 
back to Kerensky) two independent assessors, who were originally 
supposed to represent workmen and soldiers respectively. The 
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system of assessors still survives, at least in name, in the so-called 
People’s Courts. In general, the Soviet system of criminal administra- 
tion began in a rather haphazard fashion, with a distinct leaning 
towards decentralisation. But from 1922 onward the whole tendency 
has been to re-establish the control of the central authority—a pro- 
cess which will be pretty well complete if and when the revised code 
of Criminal Procedure now under consideration is adopted. 

The development of Soviet criminal administration has been 
accompanied by a running debate on a theoretical question. Accord- 
ing to the principle accepted in most bourgeois countries, the criminal 
trial is, in theory, a sort of contest between the public prosecutor, 
representing. the state, and the defendant, the judge occupying the 
position of an impartial arbiter. Can the proletarian State admit 
the theory of the impartial judge, in which case the judge must be 
exempt from the duty, incumbent in all circumstances on all other 
Soviet officials, of waging implacable war on all enemies of the State? 
Or is the right doctrine that enunciated by Krylenko that 


“in principle there is no real difference between a court of justice and 
any other non-judicial organ of vengeance,” 


in which case there seems to be no logical reason for separating the 
functions of judge and prosecutor, or for according any rights whatever 
(e.g. the right of being defended by counsel) to the accused? The 
supporters of the second and more drastic theory won an important 
victory when the process of preliminary investigation in criminal 
cases was transferred from the control of an independent magistrate 
to that of the public prosecutor; and there seems little doubt that 
| it will in due course secure recognition as the official Soviet dogma. 
The technical sections of Mr. Zelitch’s book will be of interest 
mainly to the specialist. But there is much in it which should not 
be neglected by any student of Soviet domestic policy and institutions. 
A minor defect is the author’s unfamiliarity with the customary 
English terminology. Thus he translates dezhurnaya palata (‘ sum- 

mary court ’’) as “ waiting court,” and zasedatel’ (the correct rendering 
of which is “‘ assessor ’’) as “‘ co-judge.” 


The collection of essays which make up Soviet Policy in Public 
Finance were written by various Soviet specialists in response to an 
appeal from an American University. The original scheme was, 
apparently, that a study of the subject should be made by American 
Professors in conjunction with the Soviet specialists. But this pro- 
posal was vetoed by the Soviet authorities, and the responsibility 
for the contents of the present volume rests solely with M. Sokolnikov 
and his associates. The function of the American editors has been 
confined to adding an occasional footnote. 

The second preliminary remark to be made is that the book only 
professes to deal with the period down to October 1, 1928, and all 
the essays were written in or before that year. We are brought down 
to the eve of the Five Year Plan; but the Plan itself does not fall 
within the survey. 

The book, being mainly a statistical study, raises the question of 
the quality of the statistics of the Soviet Government. It is impossible 
to doubt the care which is devoted to their preparation, and there is 
no ground for questioning their substantial accuracy. Indeed, the 
trouble sometimes seems to be that there are too many of them. -The 
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editors of this book score a debating point when they draw attention 
to the fact that two of the writers use two quite different estimates 
(both presumably official) of the forest areas and the quantities of 
exploitable timber in the Soviet Union. 

The most serious problem is that of the interpretation of the 
statistics. The balance-sheet of an old-fashioned industrial or com- 
mercial concern presents few difficulties even to the layman; but the 
balance-sheet of a modern combine, however accurately drawn up, 
may be almost meaningless to the most expert accountant. The 
Soviet system presents much the same opportunities as the combine, 
and on an immensely larger scale, for financial ingenuity; and it is 
doubtful whether the most experienced budgetary expert of a capitalist 
State could draw many valid deductions from a paper study of the 
figures of Soviet public finance. To take one illuminating instance, 
a writer in this volume thus explains the functions of customs duties 
in the Soviet system : 


It would be a mistake to think that in regulated foreign trade the rate 
of customs duties is determined solely by fiscal considerations. Under the 
“home-accounting,”’ or self-supporting, régime, each government trust 
or other economic organisation wishing to import this or that commodity 
figures in advance the amount of duty it would have to pay. . . . If the 
customs duties are low, this tendency to import is stronger, and with it 
increases the pressure exercised by the economic organisations on the govern- 
ment organisations regulating imports. . . . Then begins a frantic search 
for foreign currency wherewith to pay for the goods ordered, petitions for 
import permits, etc. 


The argument is no doubt psychologically sound; but financially 
it belongs to the world of make-believe. The relations between customs 
receipts and the profits of State industrial organisations are equivalent 
to the obscure accounting transactions which, in capitalist States, 
are carried on between different government departments. In these 
circumstances, such calculations as are made in this book of the per- 
centage of the budget appropriated to State commercial enterprises 
have at best only an approximate value. 

It should be added that all the contributors are obviously able 
and well-qualified writers. In particular, the chapter by M. Reingold 
on the “ New Economic Policy, 1921-8’ is, apart from any question 
of the value of the statistics given, a model of what such exposition 
should be. The whole book is, for a work of this kind, astonishingly 
readable. The translation obviously presented great difficulties, and 
would frequently be unintelligible to a reader who had not some 
knowledge of Soviet terminology. 


Professor Pokrovsky’s Marxist History of Russia was something 
of a tour de force when it first appeared twenty years ago. It was a 
time when the writing of history from the economic standpoint had 
just become fashionable; and Professor Pokrovsky was the first to 
apply the method thoroughly and scientifically to Russian historio- 
graphy. In the interval between the publication of the book and the 
appearance of an English translation, the method has lost some of its 
freshness. But it has come to be recognised as the official school of 
history in Soviet Russia; and Professor Pokrovsky is now the doyen 
of Soviet historians. It is a pity that the first part of his book to be 
translated is also the most difficult and the least satisfying. The 
meagreness of our records often makes Professor Pokrovsky’s economic 
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reconstructions of early Russian history speculative and precarious; 
and as against the older historians he does not always necessarily 
gain in profundity what he loses in vividness. It is only from the 
time of Peter the Great that the treatment of Russian history from 
the “ Marxist’ standpoint becomes really profitable. The last two 
chapters of this book which deal with the Petrine reforms are not 
only the best in the volume, but are the best source available in English 
for anyone who is not content with the usual anecdotic biography of 
Peter and wishes to understand the real nature of his achievement. 
For the later eighteenth, and still more for the nineteenth, century, 
Professor Pokrovsky’s work becomes of vital importance; and it is 
to be hoped that the next volume of the English version will not be 
long delayed. The translation is first rate and deserves particular 
commendation. 


Der Bolschewismus is a book, which—not at all to the credit of 
other countries—could have been produced only in Germany. Dr. 
Gurian, sitting in his study with all his vast array of documents around 
him—for this is, in the best sense of the word, an academic work— 
has analysed the genesis, growth and operation of the Soviet system 
with more detachment and impartiality than some scholars apply 
to the reforms of Solon or the fall of the Roman Republic. Academic 
the work remains. If the reader asks what is the dynamic force which 
propels this remarkable machine of government, Dr. Gurian cannot 
supply him with the answer. But this is not to say that the book is 
in any sense pedantic. The author skilfully avoids the temptation 
to lose himself in formal details, and attempts no description of the 
particular events and phases of the Soviet régime. But no better 
account has ever been written from the outside of the aims, philosophy 
and operation of ‘‘ Bolshevism.” 

Dr. Gurian traces back the history of the Russian revolutionary 
movement to the distant days of Herzen and Bakunin (this is the 
only part of the book where he is not completely master of his subject) ; 
then describes in outline the growth of the Bolshevik party and the 
steps by which it attained power; and concludes with a thoughtful 
and well-documented chapter on ‘“‘ Bolshevik doctrine.’’ The funda- 
mental weakness of Bolshevism he sees in its lack of a static ideal. It 
offers to its adherents only the ideal of an indefinitely prolonged 
struggle for an unreliable Utopia; and if and when they weary of the 
struggle and demand the enjoyment of results, it will be revealed as 
barren. Dr. Gurian perhaps under-estimates the capacity of Bol- 
shevism (which it has hitherto displayed in a marked degree) for 
adapting itself to the temper and abilities of its followers. 

Not the least merit of the book—and in this alone it is not typically 
German—is its brevity and its simple and concise style. Of its 330 
pages, more than a hundred are given up to documents and biblio- 
graphical notes. 

Since the above note was written, an English translation of Der 
Bolschewismus has appeared under the title Bolshevism: Theory and 
Practice. It is excellently done and deserves a warm welcome. 


79. LENIN. By James Maxton. 1932. (London: Peter Davies. 
8vo. 183 pp. 5s.) 

80. THE MAN FROM THE VotGa: A Life of Lenin. By F. J. P. Veale. 
1932. (London: Constable. 8vo. xv + 288 pp. Ios.) 
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81. Statin: The Career of a Fanatic. By Essad Bey. 1932. (Lon- 
don: John Lane. 8vo. viii+ 391 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. Maxton, M.P., has written a cheerful biography of Lenin, 
almost entirely free from the political propaganda which the reader 
might reasonably (according to his temperament and opinions) have 
hoped or feared to find in it. Mr. Maxton has followed in the main 
Krupskaya’s Memories of Lenin ; but after 1917 this and other sources 
fail him, and the most important years of his hero’s life are all but a 
blank. This limitation detracts rather seriously from the value of 
the book, and it offers nothing to the student; but as far as it goes 
it is fair, accurate and extremely readable. 


Mr. Veale’s biography is also a lively piece of work, which fills no 
gap in our knowledge, but which can be read with pleasure. He has 
a journalist’s taste for striking and sometimes rather naive generalisa- 
tions (“‘ Karl Marx was to Lenin what Jean Jacques Rousseau had 
been to Robespierre”’); and some of his pen-pictures are probably 
more vivid than true. We cannot, for example, quite see Lenin 
“« spending long hours ” at the grave of Karl Marx in Highgate Cemetery. 
But for a popular superficial account of a unique career the book will 
pass muster. In matters of terminology, Mr. Veale is chronically 
careless. The official name of the First International is given as the 
“International Society of Working Men” instead of the “ Inter- 
national Working-men’s Association,” and it is hardly correct to call 
it “an organisation of British Trade Unionists.’ Dzerzhinsky was 
not a Lithuanian but a Pole; and among numerous variant spellings 
of Genghis Khan we have never before seen “‘ Zenglis Khan.” 


Existing biographies of Stalin are not remarkable for their veracity. 
The known facts of his life are few and dull, the legends about him 
plentiful and fantastic. But among the multitude of books which have 
appeared about him in the last few years, none is so thoroughly menda- 
cious as this biography by Essad Bey; and none, it must in fairness 
be added, is so thoroughly readable. The author isa first-class raconteur, 
and much of his writing—particularly the chapters relating to his 
hero’s early life in Tiflis—is brilliant; but he shows not the faintest 
respect for fact or even for probability. Some of his statements are 
demonstrably incorrect; others are refuted by their own inherent 
absurdity; and others, though not intrinsically improbable, scarcely 
inspire confidence in the absence of some more reliable authority. 
The author is more interested in the picturesque aspects of his hero’s 
career than in his political theories, and his diagnosis of the latter 
does not strike us as particularly profound : 

Stalinism is really nothing more than a Communist adaptation of the 
ancient and immemorial ideology of the Asiatic ruler of the steppes. The 
world is made to be ruled by us! We Russians, Chinese or Mongolians are 
the cream of creation and the whole world must belong to us. . . . Thus 
once upon a time spake Genghiz Khan. ‘Thus spake the Tsars and thus 
speaketh Stalin to-day. 


Nor do most competent observers see any reason to believe that the 
“legendary Georgian ”’ is the “ last bulwark of the Soviet power.” 

In short so long as Essad Bey sticks to description and narrative 
he is a brilliant, though extremely unreliable, writer; when he begins 
to reflect and analyse, he talks something perilously like sheer nonsense. 
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82. BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM AND CAPITALISM. By George S. Counts, 
Luigi Villari, Malcolm Rorty and Newton D. Baker. 1932. 
(Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
274 pp. $2.50; 14s. 6d.) 

83. A SCIENTIST AMONGST THE SOVIETS. By Julian Huxley. 1932. 
(London: Chatto and Windus. 8vo. vii+ 119 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

84. SEEING SovIET Russia. By Hubert Griffith. 1932. (London: 
John Lane. 8vo. ix + 199 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

85. AN EpiTor Looks aT Russia. By Ray Long. 1932. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. ix-+ 114 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

86. RussIA: MARKET OR MENACE. By Thomas D. Campbell. 1932. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. x +148 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

87*. Di—E TSCHEKA BEI DER ARBEIT. By G. Agabekow. 1932. (Stutt- 
gart: Union Verlag. 8vo. 207 pp. Rm. 3.60.) 

88*, LE GOUVERNEMENT DE MOSCOU ET LES REPUBLIQUES SOVIETI- 
QUES. By Louis de Quirielle. 1932. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 187 pp. 
Map; bibl.) 

Bolshevism, Fascism and Capitalism contains a series of lectures 
delivered last year by various authorities at the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics on the economics of the Soviet system, of Fascism and of 
Capitalism. A public discussion which followed the lectures is also 
reported and forms not the least interesting part of the book. Both 
lectures and discussion reached a high level. The champions of 
Capitalism did not find it difficult to pick holes in the economic theories 
of Marxism. But when they approached practical Soviet economics 
they were quickly driven to defensive positions, supporting “ in- 
dividualistic capitalism’ mainly on the empirical ground that the 
peoples of America and Western Europe would not make the sacrifices 
implicit in any other system. The spokesman of Fascism claimed 
that the Fascist system had solved the economic problem by sub- 
stituting class peace for class warfare; but Fascism evidently excites 
relatively little interest at Williamstown. The whole book, though 
naturally rather disjointed, is, as the advertisement on the wrapper 
remarks, “ thought-compelling.” 


A book written by Prof. Julian Huxley and entitled A Scientist 
among the Soviets gives the reader a double reason for expecting some- 
thing out of the ordinary; but he will find in it little to justify his 
expectations. Prof. Huxley is too self-conscious to be content with 
a plain traveller’s tale, and he has not sufficient acquaintance with 
Soviet science or Soviet philosophy to write informatively about 
them. He scarcely seems to have made the most of his opportunities. 
He relates how on one occasion he sat until midnight, “ surrounded 
by a large circle of listeners,” discussing with Bukharin and Radek the 
Soviet theory of the position of the artist in society; but he unac- 
countably fails to give any report of the conversation. 


There are no inhibitions about Mr. Hubert Griffith; and Seeing 
Soviet Russia is neither more nor less than it purports to be—the 
record of a holiday trip to the Soviet Union under the auspices of the 
Intourist Agency. It does not go far below the surface; but it 
describes the surface with the vividness of a practised hand. Himself 
a journalist of many years’ standing, Mr. Griffith makes no bones 
about exposing the manner in which certain English newspapers have 
regularly selected and censored their Russian news, deliberately 
No. 4.—VOL. XI. cc 
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rejecting as “‘ inopportune” articles or items of information tending 
to show the Soviet régime in a less unfavourable light than that to 
which they had accustomed their readers. 


An Editor Looks at Russia is another light sketch of a journey to 
Soviet Russia, done by a competent hand and containing many 
pleasant observations. As an American and an editor, Mr. Long is 
alive to the uses of advertisement, and the following tribute may be 


taken as that of an expert : 


The Soviet government is doing one of the most efficient jobs of advertis- 
ing to sell that factor, Hope, that any organisation ever has done. .. . 
Throughout Russia you see billboards, but those billboards are not carrying 
announcements of tires or automobiles. . . . They are advertising Com- 
munism. They tell the peasant what he may hope for under Communism. 


Mr. Long left Russia, like many other travellers, full of curiosity 
about the future of the Soviet experiment and of “ discouragement 
about the world in general.” When he got back to New York he 
found food queues as long as those in Moscow. But “ there was one 
difference. Those in the line in New York were waiting for charity. 
Those in line in Russia were waiting to buy.” 


Mr. Campbell, an American citizen, visited Russia in 1929 and 
1930 at the invitation of the Soviet Government as an agricultural 
expert. His book gives evidence of a certain engaging simplicity of 
character. In his native Far West he had heard and believed the 
current legends of the wickedness of Bolshevism and all its works; 
and when he reached Moscow he not only discovered that these legends 
bore little relation to facts, but began to believe with equal readiness 
everything that was told him by his new guides. Mr. Campbell’s 
political judgments are not impressive. But there is no reason to 
doubt his technical competence, and his favourable impressions of 
the work done in Russia during the past few years in the sphere of 
agricultural production carry weight. Even allowing for the fact 
that Mr. Campbell does not readily distinguish between programme 
and achievement, there is evidence here of some remarkably successful 
experiments in large-scale agriculture which seem capable of almost 


indefinite extension. 


The author of Die Tscheka bei der Arbeit is anything but simple. 
He was for ten years an agent of the Cheka, being employed mainly 
on foreign service. In 1930 believing, like Bessedovsky, that he was 
in danger of abduction or arrest, he fled from his post at Constantinople 
and took refuge in Paris. The advertisement of the book promises 
that it will reveal ‘‘ Moscow’s hand from Paris to Peking ”’; and it 
may fairly be said to fulfil its promise. The style is sensational, and 
the serious student will have difficulty in disentangling the facts which 
it undoubtedly contains from the element of romance in which they 
are invested. The general reader will be better pleased; and an 
English translation will probably be forthcoming. 


Le Gouvernement de Moscou et les Républiques Soviétiques is the 
kind of degree thesis which is particularly well done in France. The 
writer has studied with great care the characteristics of the different 
Soviet republics which make up the Union, as well as their relations 
to one another and to Moscow. He reaches the rather extreme con- 
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clusion that they have “bien moins de pouvoir que nos communes 
et nos départements.” This is a useful piece of work in a rather 
neglected field. 


89. EVOLUTION DES SOWIETRUSSISCHEN EHERECHTS. EVOLUTION 
DES SOWIETRUSSISCHEN FAMILIENRECHTS. [Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiete der Sexualforschung, Band VI, Hefte I und II.] By 
Dr. D. M. Kauschansky. 1931. (Berlin: Marcus and Weber. 


8vo. 36,47 pp. Rm. 3.50, 4.) 


Two careful studies of existing Soviet legislation on the subject named. 
They are written from a purely judicial standpoint and do not treat of 
actual conditions. 


go*. FROM FEBRUARY TO OCTOBER 1917. By A. F. Ilyin-Genevsky. 
1931. (London: Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. 122 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


“The year 1917,” begins the author, “‘is the greatest in the history 
of the world. . . . Ours is the most fortunate of all generations, past or 
future.” In this spirit he describes his share in the making of the October 
revolution. As the narrative of one of the rank-and-file of the Bolshevik 
party it is not without historical value. 


g1. HtDDEN SPRINGS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. Personal 
Memoirs of Katerina Breshkovskaya. Edited by Lincoln 
Hutchinson. 1931. (Stanford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxi-+ 369 pp. $5; 31s.) 


The Memoirs of Madame Breshkovskaya (the fancy title was, pre- 
sumably, provided by the editor) were written by her in 1921 and 1922, 
when she was approaching her eightieth year. She belonged to what is 
known in Russian history as “ the generation of the ’sixties,’”’ the first 
generation of practical revolutionaries; and the early ‘seventies were 
the time of her principal propaganda activity. She hailed the first revolu- 
tion of 1917 with enthusiasm; but the Bolshevik revolution, being the 
work of the Marxists, found her in opposition, and she fled abroad. She 
was one of the few Russians to emerge from the experiences of 1917 with 
an unstinted admiration for Kerensky, who writes a foreword to the book. 


92. A WoRLD CAN EnpD. By Irina Skariatina. 1932. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. xxii-+ 351 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


The main part of this book is occupied by the writer’s diary, which 
runs (with one longish break) from March 1917 to February 1919, and 
describes the gradual disintegration of the hospital at Petersburg, in 
which she was serving as a nurse. The record is personal and, on the 
whole, convincing, though some entries bear signs of “ touching-up ”’ in 
the light of subsequent knowledge. Anintroductory chapter on the writer’s 
life in Russia before the War and a conclusion relating her prison life 
my gy we 4 escape to America complete an acceptable, though rather 
“thin,” book. 


93. SECRET SERVICE ON THE RUSSIAN Front. By Max Wild. 1932. 
(London: Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. 324 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Colonel Wild was a German secret agent on the Russian front during 

the War. His record is exciting and melodramatic as spy stories should 


be. But even on the generous assumption that every line of it is literally 
true, it has no particular historical value. 


94*. RussIAN CLOsE-ups. By C. F. A. Maitland-Makgill-Crichton. 
1932. (London: Chatto and Windus. 8vo. 167 pp. 5s.) 
Mr. Crichton, who has the advantage of speaking Russian, made the 


customary tour to Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev. He writes agreeably 
about it, but has nothing new to say. 
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NEAR EAST 


95*. MODERN PERSIA AND HER EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. By Issa Khan 
Sadiq, Ph.D. [Studies of International Institute of Teachers’ 
College, No. 14.] 1931. (New York: Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. 8vo. 125 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis is one of the best, if not the best, books on Persia yet published 
in a European tongue by a Persian : it is also quite the best informed 
study of Persian affairs that has appeared of recent years. It lacks an 
index, and there is no map, though it is avowedly written for “ high 
school graduates who locate Persia in the African continent, or think 
that she disappeared after being conquered by Alexander the Great.” 
Yet it is not illiterates but students of Persia with some knowledge of 
her history, her literature and her arts, who will derive most profit from 
the study of Issa Khan’s modest monograph. It is well written, and 
well informed, and covers much more ground than the title suggests. 

The outstanding feature of the book, which distinguishes it sharply 
from other works by Persians recently reviewed in these columns, is the 
insistence of the author on the place of religion in education. 


‘‘ The aim of elementary education [he writes] is to make God known to the 
child, and to make of the child a Persian who possesses the skill and abilities 
necessary for adult life. . . . It must make the young people realise that God’s 
blessing is acquired by righteousness and tolerance.” 


It must aim at teaching 


“by precept and by example that God extends his blessings to those who have 
good thoughts, good words and good deeds, which are the bases of righteousness 
and tolerance.” 

These wise and bold words are in welcome contrast to the old- 
fashioned insistence on ritual observance on the one hand and the 
almost equally old-fashioned materialism and shallow determinism on 
the other. The book inspires confidence alike in the author and in the 
future of the Persian nation. A. T. WILSON. 


g6*. AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH TURKEY, 1830-1930: An Economic 
Interpretation. By Leland James Gordon, Ph.D. 1932. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 8vo. xv + 402 pp.; map. 22s. 6d.) 


Tus book attempts to summarise and classify the relationships 
between the United States and Turkey, beginning with the “‘ few casks 
of best Smyrna raisins ”’ advertised in Boston in 1785 and coming down 
to the 1930 loan to Turkey of ten million dollars by Swedish-American 
match interests. 

Turco-American relations are unique in that America’s “ good-will ”’ 
investment in Turkey (schools, hospitals, missionary and relief efforts) 
have considerably exceeded America’s commercial investments in that 
country. The writer’s conclusion that this remarkable missionary 
effort must inevitably decline as the Turks improve their own institu- 
tions and the Americans weary of subscribing mission funds for neces- 
sarily secular work is at least debatable. Certain types of rural in- 
stitutions, for example, though fostered by missions, are eagerly wel- 
comed by Turkey’s Orthodox neighbours. Turkey may prove no less 
hospitable to constructive missionary enterprises that are supple- 
mentary rather than competitive. 

The book contains a curious and instructive chapter on how, about 
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the year 1909, the “ Chester ”’ group succeeded in obtaining Washing- 
ton’s diplomatic support for a ‘‘smash-and-grab’’ concession raid of 
the approved European type. The American diplomats in various 
capitals did their share, only to see the Chester financiers run away from 
the opening which had been made for them. Ever since that embar- 
rassing moment the United States Government has preferred the policy 
of the Open Door in Turkey. 

Perhaps the carefully prepared tables of trade and migration, 
covering the years 1830-1928, are the most valuable feature of the book. 
Many of these are original and summarise Turco-American relationships 
in a useful way. The Appendix includes the text of the 1929 treaty by 
which the relationships of the two countries are at present regulated ; 
together with a Selected Bibliography occupying twenty pages and 
classified under helpful headings. F, LyMAN MAcCALLvuM. 


AFRICA 


g7*. A LA RECHERCHE D’UNE POLITIQUE INDIGENE DANS L’OUEST 
AFRICAIN. By Henri Labouret. 1931. (Paris: Editions du 
Comité de l'Afrique Frangaise. 8vo. 128 pp.) 


Tuis little book by a master of applied colonial science in its two 
principai aspects, French and British, is a survey of French native policy 
in West Africa and is founded on the author’s direct observation as an 
administrator, the experience gained by France in the last thirty years 
and comparison with British methods. These last are so just and 
accurate that a British colleague can find nothing to criticise. The 
political and social structures of the very diverse tribes in both French 
and British West Africa are so alike, the conditions which have con- 
fronted and do confront the European administrators are so similar, 
that this survey of native policies would be equally applicable to French 
and British were it not for the differing mental characteristics of the 
officers of the two dominant Powers. We do our best and our worst as a 
team, they as individuals; but the errors that Monsieur Labouret so 
frankly points out, we also have made. The author allows the facts to 
speak for themselves; he formulates no conclusions and indulges in no 
prophecies. He also, be it said, makes no mention of the one out- 
standing difference between French and British policy: that of con- 
scription and all its consequential effects, moral and physical, political 
and social. 

Attention might be called to two points, incidentally referred to by 
Monsieur Labouret. He commends the system of mélayage as developed 
in the Gezira cotton district of the Sudan as a means of fixing the native 
on his own land, enabling him to work together with his family and 
causing him to profit from European experience without any sense of 
being exploited. He advocates this policy for the valley of the upper- 
middle Niger as soon as irrigation works are more advanced. 

The other point is of historical interest. The policy of material and 
economic segregation as practised in South Africa and Kenya is 
repugnant to French ideas of justice, yet it was tried for a short time in 
Algeria during the first years of the Second Empire. It was known as 
the ‘‘ cantonment ”’ policy—in a sense opposite to our use of the term. 
Needless to say that segregation in all its forms has long since been 
abandoned in Algeria and has never been introduced into West Africa. 

Of the present leaders in colonial statesmanship our author is in line 
CC2 
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with Lord Lugard and Marshal Lyautey rather than with General 
Smuts and Sir Edward Grigg. F. H. Ruxton. 


g8*. A Five-YEAR PLAN OF RESEARCH. Memorandum IX of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 1932. 
(London : Oxford University Press, for the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures. 8vo. 14 pp. Is.) 

Tu1s pamphlet describes the work on which the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures proposes to spend the 
grant recently made to it by the Rockefeller Foundation. A five years’ 
study of the factors of social cohesion in original African society, the 
ways in which they are being affected by modern influences and the 
forms of cooperation between African societies and Western civilisa- 
tion are the principal points. Their importance cannot be overrated. 
Change both radical and rapid is unavoidable in Africa and is in many 
ways desirable; but it should not be allowed to develop haphazard, 
as it has too often in the past. It must be accompanied by a constant 
appreciation of its effects, which, to be of value, must start from an 
adequate knowledge of native indigenous society. The munificence 
of the Rockefeller Foundation now allows of the essential part of the 
development of Airican research to be set in motion. Once started 
it must not be allowed to stop. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


g9*. THE LiFE AND STRUGGLES OF NEGRO TOoILERS. By George 
Padmore. 1931. (London: R.I.L.U. Magazine for the Inter- 
national Trade Union Committee of Negro Workers. 8vo. 126 pp. 


Tuts publication of the International Trade Union Committee of 
Negro Workers gives an account of their condition in various countries. 
There are some exaggerations and, in the part dealing with the Union 
of South Africa, a noticeable omission of one grievance of which 
something could have been made. “So-called progressive ’’ leaders 
like Kadalie and Champion in South Africa, Randolph and Croswaith 
in the United States, and “ the national reformist misleader ’”’ Marcus 
Garvey are accused of treachery and betrayal, and all Negroes are 
exhorted to join with their white brothers against the common enemy, 
world capitalism. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


100. FIGHTING THE FRENCH IN Morocco. By Albert Bartels. Trans. 
by H. J. Stenning. 1932. (London: Alston Richards. 8vo. 
255 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THE forlorn hope will always arouse sympathy. Like Von Letow 
Vorbecke in a wider field, Albert Bartels maintained a guerilla warfare 
only brought to an end by the Armistice. A merchant in Rabat, 
arrested on suspicion at the outbreak of the War, he had successfully 
escaped over the Moulouya river into Spanish territory when the desire 
to strike a blow for the fatherland overcame him. Thereafter accredited 
by the German Government to Abd el Malek, a disaffected sherif 
entrusted with the task of stirring up trouble along the Riff borders, 
the two were quickly embarked on a series of adventures in which the 
most disinterested heroism and the blackest of treachery both found a 
place. But although French stability in the north was disturbed, the 
successful organisation of the Foire de Fez in September 1915 remains 
as evidence of the limited nature of the disaffection, while the trade 
figures of the Protectorate, 20 millions during the first four months of 
war, as against 63 millions in 1913, had risen in 1915 to 72 millions. 
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Hemmed in by enemies, on the face of it M. Bartels’ survival would 
seem almost miraculous. But it must be borne in mind that at the 
outset France was in undisputed possession of barely one-third of 
Morocco; and that the openly-proclaimed friend of liberty and Islam 
would find many friends among a high-spirited race which had clung 
to its independence for so many centuries. The very nature of the 
country favours the free lance. In the “ bled” it is not hard to avoid 
observation. Riding across open country with an escort of perhaps 
thirty tribesmen, the writer of this review can recall an occasion when 
two shots had been fired from somewhere over the plain. Instantly 
every man and mule became invisible and the “ bled” empty, while he 
himself was being dragged down into one of the innumerable narrow 
channels which combine with clumps of bush to render concealment 
everywhere practicable. 

The wonder remains that Marshal Lyautey, with his command 
reduced to a minimum, should have been successful, not only in main- 
taining and extending his frontiers, but in actually developing the 
economic resources of the Protectorate in face of enemies so resourceful 
and persistent as M. Bartels. G. SPENCER-PRYSE. 


INDIA 


tor. THE INDIA RounD TABLE CONFERENCE AND AFTER. By D. 
Madhava Rao, Chief Correspondent of the Morning Post in 
India. 1932. (London: Heath Cranton. 8vo. 94 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. MapuAva Rao has written an interesting little book which, 
both in substance and in literary expression, is above the average of 
the many ephemeral commentaries on Indian affairs now appearing. 
It would have been better still if more attention had been paid to 
arrangement of material, to sequence of argument and to development 
of conclusions. 

Mr. Madhava Rao criticises in clear and incisive terms British 
policy from 1929 onwards, which eventually expressed itself in the 
two sessions of the Round Table Conference. He explains, from his 
intimate knowledge of the mentality of his own countrymen, why the 
age-old disputes between Indian communities can never be settled 
by consultation and negotiation with Indian political leaders. He 
stigmatises the Congress as a narrow sectional organisation, no longer 
representative of India’s varied interests. He depicts the grievous 
injury to British power and prestige involved in the Irwin—Gandhi 
pact. Finally, he argues that the Conference policy has so embittered 
relations between Hindus and Moslems that “the two will never 
meet—at least for two generations to come,” that the scheme for a 
Federal India is dead, spurned both by the Indian Princes and by 
British Indian political leaders, and that, when respect for ordered 
government has been restored, the only safe line of advance will be 
through Provincial Autonomy for the Provinces coupled with Con- 
federation for the Princes. 

Fervent patriots will dissent strongly from his prognosis, because 
for them constitutional reform will have no reality unless it penetrates 
the strongholds of the central government. As regards the Princes, 
it is understood that, since Mr. Rao’s book was published, their leaders, 
in Chamber assembled, have accepted the principle of Federation, 
subject to certain conditions, which may or may not prove capable 
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of fulfilment. The idea of entry into Federation through a preliminary 
Confederation does not, so far, appear to have enlisted general support. 
R. E. HOLianpD. 


102. INDIA AND CEYLON: A FEDERATION. By “ Kalmane.” 1932. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. 128 pp. 4s.) 

103*. A PLEA FOR SEPARATE ELECTORATES IN BENGAL. By Khan 
Bahadur M. Azizul Huque. 1931. (Bengal: published 
privately. 8vo. iii + 49 pp.) 

104. INDIA AND THE BriTisH. By Patricia Kendall. 1931. (London: 
Scribners. 8vo. x + 467 pp. 16s.) 

105. A SEARCHLIGHT ON GANDHI. By the author of India on the Brink. 
1931. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 139 pp. 3s.) 

106. THE Cross Moves East. By JohnS. Hoyland. 1931. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 160 pp. 5s.) 

1o7. Reset Inp1A. ByH.N.Brailsford. 1932. (London: Leonard 
Stein with Gollancz. 8vo. 183 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

108. VoicELEss INDIA. By Gertrude Emerson. 1931. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 458 pp. 15s.) 

109. DANGERININpIA. By Geoffrey Tyson. 1932. (London: John 
Murray. 8vo. x + 133 pp. 35. 6d.) 


TueE thesis of India and Ceylon is that the relations between India 
and Ceylon throughout their past history have been so close and inti- 
mate that the opportunity must now be taken of welding them together 
by political bonds in a federated Greater India. 

It is quite true that from prehistoric times both countries have 
formed one cultural unit and that Ceylon has imported from India 
her religions, her literature, her arts and crafts, her ruling dynasties 
and, in later days, a considerable population of rural labourers. But 
the author completely fails to make even a prima facie case for political 
union. His vague statements of the “‘ tremendous loss suffered by 
Ceylon from its political separation” are not supported by a single 
concrete fact, and he has not ever attempted to show that a desire 
for federal union has ever been expressed by any public men or bodies 
in either country. <A federated India will have quite enough to digest 
without swallowing Ceylon, and there is no evidence that Ceylon is 
in the least anxious to be swallowed. 


The author of A Plea for Separate Electorates in Bengal is a dis- 
tinguished Mahomedan lawyer and educationist, and a member of 
the Consultative Committee of the Round Table Conference. In 
this pamphlet he marshals a formidable array of facts and arguments 
in support of the Moslem case for separate communal electorates. 
In rural Bengal the Moslems outnumber the Hindus, but owing to 
their backwardness and poverty have never been able, even with a 
very low franchise, to secure more than 38 per cent. of the seats in 
District Board elections. In municipal elections the results have been 
much the same. Mr. Huque insists that no other system than that 
of communal electorates will secure fair representation for his 
community. 


India and the British is a very readable travel diary in which 
graphic and picturesque sketches of things seen are presented against 
a background of serious excursions into the past history and present- 
day politics of India. 
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On the eve of his last incarceration, Mr. Gandhi appealed to the 
American people to watch the course of events in India. The chief 
interest of this book is that it is an American effort to inform and 
influence that great body of intelligent American opinion to which 
Mr. Gandhi addressed his appeal. The author finds that American 
opinion has been misled partly by the reckless inaccuracies of such 
anti-British propagandists as ‘“‘ Upton Close ’’ and Dr. Jabez Sunder- 
land and partly by the fact that Mr. Gandhi’s journalistic ‘‘ news 
Hen ” tends to become identified in the public mind with “ political 
value.” 

The book is a vigorous defence of British rule against the often- 
repeated charges of economic exploitation, political oppression and 
neglect of education. In her closing chapters Miss Kendall examines 
Mr. Gandhi’s economic and political programmes and warns her country- 
men of the disastrous effects on American as well as on world prosperity 
if he and his party were to be allowed the free hand which they demand. 
Her weakest chapters are those in which she undertakes the task of 
estimating the value of the Hindu culture and philosophy—the Hindu 
ways of life and thought. 


The first half of A Searchlight on Gandhi is a useful summary of 
events in India in 1931. There is also a catalogue of murderous 
outrages from December 1928 onwards, followed usually by admiring 
comments in the extremist Press on the heroism and patriotic self- 
sacrifice of the murderer. The author develops the familiar argu- 
ment that Gandhi and the Congress are irreconcilable enemies and 
that Lord Irwin made a disastrous mistake in opening negotiations 
with them. 

The second half turns a searchlight on to those aspects of Gandhi’s 
life and character which are not stressed in the books of his enthusiastic 
disciples. It must in fairness be added that much of the material 
is borrowed from Mr. Gandhi's autobiography and that other sides 
of Mr. Gandhi, upon which the searchlight is not focussed, are left 
in complete obscurity. We read much about the follies, weaknesses 
and imperfections of his early life. His dominant motive is said to 
be an implacable hatred of the British Raj. It is likely enough that 
Mr. Gandhi himself would plead guilty to this charge while disclaiming 
any hatred of Britishers or of the British people. A truer statement 
perhaps would be that he has the Tolstoian hatred of any system of 
organised government. The author is on surer ground when he 
dwells on Mr. Gandhi’s “ egocentricity,” his supreme belief in his 
own importance and infallibility, and on the crudeness of his thinking 
processes. 


Mr. Hoyland’s central idea in this book is of the need for the re- 
statement of Christianity in terms of contemporary thought. The 
West, he says, has now begun to awaken to the significance and great- 
ness of Indian thought, and he suggests that from Hinduism modern 
Christianity may be able to levy contributions at least as valuable as 
those which were drawn from Hellenism in the early Christian cen- 
turies. He dwells especially on the teachings of the Bhakti school 
of personal devotion to a personal God and on the Hindu ideal of 
character in action which is now known as Satyagraha. 

In discussing the application of Satyagraha, Mr. Hoyland seems 
sometimes to beg the question and to fall into the mistake of over- 
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simplification of a very difficult and complicated problem when he 
speaks of the passive resister’s conviction of India’s wrongs. But his 
recognition of the essential differences between the South African 
and the Indian Satyagraha campaigns shows that he is aware of the 
practical dangers and difficulties of the Satyagraha methods. His 
book is a very sincere and valuable exposition of principles which he 
hopes may be applied for the solution of some of the greatest problems 
of the modern world, especially the problem of international warfare. 


Rebel India is a record of impressions during six months of travel 
in Northern India in the second half of 1930 when the civil disobedience 
campaign was at its height. Mr. Brailsford sympathised passionately 
with a movement which seemed to him to be a revolt against the 
“‘ degradation of a servile acquiescence in foreign rule,’”’ and his judg- 
ment seems too often to have been obscured by the mists of emotion 
and prejudice. Only once he says, “I had this story only from the 
Indian side,” but similar qualifications seem necessary for the fantastic 
stories of indiscriminate bludgeonings by a brutal police not only in 
the villages of Gujarat but in university class rooms and lecture theatres 
in populous cities of the North. 

In economics too he reaches some strange conclusions. The excess 
of India’s exports over her imports is described as a “ tribute ”’ paid 
to the West, though the Western specie payments for that excess 
have made India a sink of the precious metals. Again we learn that 
the change from the 1s. 4d. to the 1s. 6d. rupee has increased by I1 
per cent. every debt which India owed to England: in other words 
India loses by paying her sterling debts at the rate of 13 instead of 
15 rupees to the pound ! 

Mr. Brailsford’s views of the actions and motives of the Govern- 
ment of India and its agents must be heavily discounted—even before 
a further allowance is made on account of their socialistic bias. 

The most interesting chapters of the book are the two last, which 
pe the problems of India’s poverty and the future political 
outlook. 


Miss Emerson was no ordinary American cold weather tourist 
careering through nine Provinces and a score of Indian States between 
December and March. She stuck it out for twelve months in one 
small village, first under canvas and then in a bungalow. She was 
the only white woman in the village, and her book is a record of twelve 
month’s intensive study of village life in a typical village of the land- 
lord tracts of upper India. It is no formal treatise, it has no pre- 
tensions to scientific or statistical method, but as a human document 
it is worthy of a place alongside of that old-time classic, Sleeman’s 
Rambles and Recollections. It is well illustrated with excellent 
photographs, and the author’s graphic pen has in addition supplied 
a well-filled gallery of portraits of individual types. The closing 
chapters are devoted to observations on the spiritual and religious 
strands which are so closely interwoven in the fabric of Indian life. 


The Montagu pronouncement of 1917, Mr. Tyson says, was the 
“writing on the wall’”’ which sealed the fate of British commerce in 
India. In India as in other countries political and economic nationalism 
have gone hand in hand, and it was inevitable that fiscal policies 
framed by Indians would aim more and more at keeping the largest 
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possible share of Indian markets for their own nationals. Mr. Tyson 
thinks that the British business community in the past have not 
usually spared their best and keenest men for political work, and that 
they have missed their opportunities and neglected their duties of 
leadership in the Assemblies. But he does not look to political or 
constitutional safeguards for the protection of British trade interests 
in the future. He advocates rather the negotiation of a mutally 
beneficial Indo-British Trade Convention of which he sketches the 
outlines in a few interesting pages in his fifth chapter. 
F. G. Pratt. 


110*. HisTORY OF INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. By B. E. 
Dadachanji. 2nd rev. and enlarged ed. 1931. (Bombay: 
Taraporevala. 8vo. xxxvii + 247 pp. Rs. 3-4.) 


A study prepared for the use of university students, covering the history 
of the subject from the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


FAR EAST 


111*, THE CAPITAL QUESTION OF CHINA. By Lionel Curtis. 1932. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xix + 322 pp. Maps. Ios. 6d.) 


THERE is something of the political manifesto about this book, 
something perhaps of the bombshell. It is not intended to please 
people, or to pass the time away, but to make them sit up and think. 

Mr. Curtis’ method is to state the problem first; within the state- 
ment of the facts lies the germ of its solution. This is the scheme of the 
book. Two hundred and forty pages are given up to the “ Narrative,” 
and sixty pages to the author’s “Comments.” The “ Narrative” 
traces the history of China from the earliest times up to the recent 
bombardment of Shanghai. Necessarily, much is omitted: the choice 
of events, too, and the emphasis laid upon them will seem arbitrary ; 
since they are sometimes chosen and emphasised for the author’s 
special purposes. Thus, the story of the remission of the Boxer 
Indemnity is perhaps over-emphasised, because it gives him an 
opportunity to criticise what he considers to be official manipulation of 
our China policy. But the ordinary reader will be grateful for Mr. 
Curtis’ lively résumé of 4500 years of history. It is brief; it is in- 
terestingly told; it is guided by the author’s purpose; and although 
the historical sequence is rather décousu, the political scheme, viz. the 
development of China’s foreign entanglements, is clearly portrayed 
and analysed. 

The web of oriental diplomacy has become so tangled that (in the 
opinion of many) it can be solved only by the sword. To this, Mr. 
Curtis will reply that the sword solves nothing; or rather that they 
who take the sword will perish thereby. 


‘“ As Machiavelli wrote, with imperishable truth, when you go to war 
with a people, you must be prepared either to destroy them or else to make 
friends with them. ...In attempting to govern China, Japan would 
certainly end by destroying herself. It is no more possible to destroy a 
continental people like China than it is possible to destroy Russia or the 
United States. It is far easier to destroy a nation like our own, and from 
the outset of the present struggle, my own anxieties have been for the 
future of Japan. .. . The spectre which haunts Europe is fear—not of 
France but of Germany. The nightmare which troubles the Far East is 
not fear of Japan, but fear of China. 

‘* At the root of all tragedy lies an obsession which drives men to action 
contrary to reason. While Japan has divined with penetrating insight that 
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anarchy is the cause which vitiates China’s relations with herself, her policy 
_ is constantly distracted by fear of a strong government appearing in China.” 
The problem of the Far East, according to Mr. Curtis, is how to remove 
this fear, and to bring the two protagonists into a state of amity and 
cooperation, which is the necessary foundation for the development of 
the Rule of Law in China. Putting aside the contentious questions as 
to whether a “ people,” continental or insular, can ever be “ destroyed ”’ 
except by secular processes, and as to whether Japan or China is the 
more to be feared, many will agree with Mr. Curtis’ diagnosis of the 
principal foreign problem. There are, however, the internal problems 
of poverty and social change; we are apt to ignore these and to 
concentrate attention on the foreign issues. 

When we come to the remedies, we shall find less likelihood of agree- 
ment. Mr. Curtis rebuts the familiar phrase that we are in China only 
for trade. We have done much more than trade, he argues. We are 
largely responsible for the new, restless, chaotic China, so different from 
the superior civilisation of Marco Polo’s days or from the proud Empire 
which received Lord Macartney as a tribute-bearer. We cannot divest 
ourselves of our responsibility by retiring to our counting-houses. Our 
first step should be to change the character of our representation, to 
install in the place of a professional diplomat a kind of Viceroy of the 
Far East, a “ public man ”’ of the type of ‘‘ Durham, Cromer, Milner or 
Irwin.” He is to control not only diplomatic business in China and the 
British Consular Service there, but the colonial governments of 
Hongkong and of the Straits Settlements as well. He is to keep British 
public opinion enlightened by despatches published at frequent intervals ; 
he is to-move his residence from Peking (now Peiping, a remote and 
unreal city) to Nanking, which is the seat of the present Chinese Govern- 
ment (though that Government has a way of fading out andreduplicating 
itself in other parts of the country), and is not far from Shanghai, the 
economic metropolis and the centre of foreign interests. The regenera- 
tion of China, Mr. Curtis thinks, might have been effectively furthered 
during the period since December 1928 by British representation of 
this kind acting in concord with an American envoy of the type of Mr. 
Dwight Morrow and a Japanese like M. Inouye, the late Finance 
Minister. ‘“‘ Such men, surrounded by staffs who shared their outlook, 
would have changed the atmosphere of Nanking, and have helped it 
to pass from medieval to modern ideas.” 

Mr. Curtis wants to do something, to get something done; and, in 
the sphere of practical politics, he has already done much to bring light 
to bear upon the obscurities of Shanghai. But this activity is in 
contradiction to the first rule of government in the Chinese sense— 
WuWet: Donothing. Inthe twilight of Chinese politics, it is doubtful 
whether the Three Great Men would retain their stature, or whether 
they would not become assimilated to the shadowy figures of the Chinese 
Government. Their wisdom, to borrow a local phrase, would be, 
“wind at the horse’s ear.” China, in her strength and in her weakness 
and in her ultimate impersonality, will baffle and elude our best en- 
deavours; but she will solve her own foreign problem in her own way, 
just as the French problem was solved by the French people in the 
course of the Hundred Years’ War; she is waiting for the opportunity 
of the weakness of her invaders. 

Mr. Curtis has called attention to certain matters which might well 
be improved in our relations with China, such as the absurdity of 
maintaining our legation at Peiping. But if and when his improve- 
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ments are effected, it must not be expected that they will make a 
dazzling difference. A little more understanding at home, a little 
more understanding abroad, the possibility of concord and creative 
cooperation in a future which continuously recedes; that isall that Mr. 
Curtis even can promise us with any certainty. If we send a Superman 
to China, there is grave danger of an anti-climax. This danger does 
not demolish Mr. Curtis’ proposal, but it demands a very careful 
weighing of advantages and disadvantages. 

Meanwhile, his book is a valuable contribution to its subject. It 
emphasises the fact, too often forgotten, that this ‘‘ Capital Question 
of China ’”’ is one of the major problems of our distracted age; it is of 
vital concern both to the British Empire and to the United States. 
The book is sure to arouse discussion, criticism, approval, disagreement. 
It will be read by very many who are anxiously watching the situation 
in the Far East, and it may contribute to important changes there. It 
will be read with gratitude by many others who seek for general 
instruction, and who know that the author is never afraid of saying 
what he thinks and has had Odyssean experience of the characters 
and governments of men. 


112*. LA CHINE ET LE Droit INTERNATIONAL. By Jean Escarra. 
1931. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. xx-+ 419 pp. 80 /rs.) 

113. LE Droit CONVENTIONNEL INTERNATIONAL DU JAPON. By 
K. Matsudaira. 1931. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 222 pp. 30 /rs.) 


PROFESSOR Escarra’s point of view is frankly that in politics, 
droit has no other meaning than “ organised force.”’ It is therefore 
the duty of the jurist to scarify politics and the politicians in the name 
of Eternal Justice. It will be obvious that this view leaves something 
to be cesired. Indefensible as the treatment of the Empire of China 
has been in past generations, it certainly did not amount to a practical 
denial of all rights. The author admits that, since 1912, when the 
Empire fell, the Powers had to deal with “‘ des gouvernements fan- 
témes’”’ (p. 24). Phantom governments cannot make a State with 
a State’s rights. 

The work is well planned: beginning with a general sketch of 
China’s intercourse with foreign nations, and proceeding with extra- 
territoriality; Concessions and Legation Quarters, Leases; Foreign 
Garrisons; Private Rights, and Chinese Expansion. A full series of 
documents concludes the volume. So far as the author’s facts go, the 
details appear to be careful, complete and accurate. But his opinions 
and deductions should be received with caution. Thus, he speaks of 
the Japanese Treaty of 1896 as having “‘ expired’”’ (p. 51), without 
any indication that this is vehemently denied by Japan. The author 
explains very well how the originally personal character of ex-terri- 
toriality has become in ‘‘ concessions’’ almost a territorial affair, 
and gives a clear account of the vicissitudes of the Mixed Courts at 
Shanghai. 

M. Escarra does not seem to think that China attaches much 
importance to the so-called ‘“‘ Nine-Power’”’ Treaty of Washington. 
China there undertook to exercise no discrimination on the Chinese 
railways: M. Escarra thinks this may be a “ purely platonic ” gesture : 
and as Counsellor to the Chinese Government, he may very likely 
know. 

He admits that the union of Manchuria with China was a strictly 
“personal ”’ union : that is, that China had no more right to Manchuria 
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than England in the seventeenth century had to Scotland. And he 
does not think that much has been done to make it part of China since. 
He tells us moreover that the Chinese “Communications Committee ”’ 
worked with the agreeable object of spoiling the business of the existing 
Japanese and Russian railroads in Manchuria (p. 239). He does 
justice to the conciliatory policy pursued in recent years by British 
Governments of all shades of opinion. But where Japan is concerned 
he is apt to put assertion in the place of proof. 

In fact, he will not allow that Japan has any respect for ‘‘ Droit ”’ 
at all. She and the Soviet are alike “‘ unscrupulous,” and on p. 34 
he has no doubt that Japan killed Chang-tso-lin (though he refers to 
this with much more circumspection on p. 245). Her only virtue 
is hypocrisy; and on p. 15 he accuses her of having been “ in a great 
measure responsible for the failure of the Pekin Economic Conference 
of 1925” (at which Conference she in fact was the first to propose the 
restoration to China of full tariff autonomy !). And he repeats the 
legend that Japan, “ having taken possession of Kiaotshao, proceeded 
to send troops into the interior of Shantung.” Literally accurate, 
because the German railway traversed Shantung, this statement 
suggests the entirely false idea that Shantung was overrun by the 
Japanese, and renders it possible for him to talk of Japan’s “ giving 
Shantung back to China,” which Japan never did, for the simple 
reason that Japan never had it. 

So far as concrete and admitted facts go, the book may be un- 
reservedly recommended as a clear and compendious storehouse of 
information on a complicated subject. 


Dr. Matsudaira’s work is designed to expound the ideas entertained 
in Japan on the subject of the Law of Nations, by an examination of 
her bilateral engagements. The plan is attractive, and the work 
will be of very high value to all concerned with ascertaining what is 
the position on any international question adopted by the Empire 
of Japan. Where Dr. Matsudaira departs from exposition and em- 
barks on criticism he is not always on safe ground. He states his 
conviction—here concurring, if in nothing else, with M. Escarra— 
that ‘‘ l’empire du droit international n’existe, a l'heure qu'il est, que 
dans le mesure oti la volonté de I’état entend l’admettre.” He im- 
mediately qualifies this statement by saying that law is no more im- 
portant than other institutions, “ politics, for example’’: ali the 
same, it would render his book and the treaties with which it deals 
a hollow mockery, if law went for nothing among independent nations. 

Mr. Matsudaira instances Ecuador, Paraguay and Sweden as 
having conceded complete freedom of immigration to Japan, but it is 
strange that he does not include Great Britain, whose engagement in 
that sense is quite positive. The whole analysis is very well and 
thoroughly done, and can be unreservedly recommended. T. Barty. 


114*. JAPAN SPEAKS. By K. K. Kawakami. 1932. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. xvi-+-184 pp. Map. 7s. 6d.) 
115. CHINA SPEAKS. By Chih Meng. 1932. (London: Macmillan, 
8vo. xx-+ 2II pp. Map. 7s. 6d.) 
116*. THE CHINESE-JAPANESE PuzzLE. By Neville Whymant. 1932. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 159 pp. Bibl. 2s. 6d.) 
117*. MANCHURIAINHistory. By LiChi. 1932. (Peiping: Peking 
Union Bookstore. 8vo. 41 pp. Illus. map.) 
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118*, MANCHURIA: CRADLE OF ConFLict. By Owen Lattimore. 
1932. (London and New York: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 301 pp. 
Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


THE first two books on this list are, as their titles indicate, ex parte 
statements of Japan’s case against China and China’s case against 
Japan. Mr. Kawakami’s book is the more competent of the two. 
It suffers not so much from misstatement as from overstatement. 
China’s side of the argument is not presented at all, but this cannot 
be accounted skilful advocacy. Chapters VII and VIII contain some 
instructive facts about Chinese railways in Manchuria, Chapter X 
a good account of the Wanpaoshan affair, and Chapter XI a con- 
venient summary of Japan’s grievances. Mr. Chih Meng has not 
made the best use of his material. It should have been possible to 
make a much more effective reply. Beyond showing the bitter feel- 
ings that exist on each side, neither of these books is of any real help 
to understanding the causes and origins of the present unfortunate 
conflict between the two countries. 


Mr. Whymant’s little book does not begin badly, but rapidly deteri- 
orates. Part I, the Historical Background, gives a fair idea of the 
great place that China occupied in the Eastern world, the awe and 
admiration she inspired and the influence of her culture in Japan. 
Part II, the Present Conflict, is poor. The author is justly critical 
of Japan, but his criticism is sometimes suspiciously like a sneer. He 
thinks that the present conflict is in part at any rate due to Japan’s 
hatred of China, which in turn is due to jealousy at the greater con- 
sideration paid to China by the West. Any such explanation seems 
to be both shallow and wide of the mark. 


Mr. Li Chi’s pamphlet is a brief and apparently not very adequate 
summary of a larger work in Chinese. Its object is to show that 
“ Manchuria in history is, of course, only part of Chinese history.” 


In a different category from the above is Mr. Owen Lattimore’s 
thoughtful and scholarly treatise. His work is based on much solid 
research and an intimate personal knowledge of Central Asia. It 
was evidently practically completed before the autumn of last year, 
and therefore happily has not been written with one eye cocked on 
current controversies. “‘ The study of the way in which things are 
done must be added to the catalogue of things that happen ”’ (p. 13). 
Mr. Lattimore accordingly shows that for more than a score of centuries 
the vast region lying roughly between the Yellow River and the Amur 
has been the scene of a regular cyclical historical process, namely 
“the periodic assault on China of barbarian tribes from the North, 
alternating with Chinese reactions which threw back the invaders 
and extended Chinese authority and influence into barbarian terri- 
tories.” The region north of the Great Wall is the “‘ reservoir ”’ area 
of the successive northern invaders of China, and its importance lies 
in the fact that 


“the ‘ reservoir’ region, both during periods of barbarian ascendancy and 
periods of Chinese ascendancy, is to be regarded as the key to the sovereignty 
of North China—often of all China.” 


Chinese colonisation of Manchuria never partook of the character of 
the deeply penetrating advance of the raiding Cossack or of the pioneer- 
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ing frontiersman of North America. The drift of Chinese Empire 
was always towards the south and east. The north was the rear to 
be made safe against the unregenerate barbarians still further north. 
Hence the area of effective Chinese occupation was extended, not 
by pioneering advances into the unknown, but by a gradual spread 
along the fringe. The Chinese population that flowed into this region 
always tended to turn their backs on the north and face about towards 
China. The great prize that awaited the frontier people was not the 
conquest of the unregenerate north, but their regional power to exercise 
a dominating control over the affairs of China. 

Each alien dynasty that conquered China from the north rapidly 
became entirely Chinese, and thus prepared the way, when the in- 
evitable Chinese reaction came, for a further extension of Chinese 
culture northward. This process had gone so far that the Manchus, 
who arrived late in Manchuria and rapidly rose to power, became 
Chinese before ever they had set foot in China and ruled in Manchuria 
after the style of Chinese Emperors. The Chinese population already 
settled in Manchuria were thoroughly imbued with the regional sense 
of their power in Chinese affairs. They turned joyously back with 
the Manchus to the conquest of China, so that when the Manchus 
ascended the Dragon Throne this was not so much an alien conquest as a 
domestic change of dynasties. 

Mr. Lattimore’s researches thus corroborate Mr. Li Chi’s claim 
that Manchurian history is only part of Chinese history, but this has 
little bearing one way or the other upon present controversies. Political 
sovereignty in Manchuria has fluctuated rhythmically backwards and 
forwards, and in any case, as Mr. Lattimore observes, the question 
of sovereignty in Manchuria has to a certain extent become a side 
issue, the real crux being “‘ the struggle for the initiative in exploitation 
and real control.” 


IIg. LANCASHIRE AND THE Far East. By Freda Utley, M.A. 1931. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 395 pp. 16s.) 


TuIs is a very informatory book, on the compilation of which a 
great deal of careful work has been bestowed. It is regrettable, 
however, that the authoress, through frequent expressions of her 
extreme political views on British labour questions, makes the reading 
of the book unpleasant to all who do not share her views. Her pre- 
judiced conception of capital and labour conditions in Great Britain 
seems to have prevented the authoress from drawing in many cases 
the proper conclusions out of a mass of material which could have been 
used profitably to prove that the Trade Union restrictions of Lanca- 
shire are to a great extent to blame for the loss of her cotton industry. 
Miss Utley’s descriptions of the Japanese welfare work and her general 
attitude towards the capitalistic organisations of that country are 
clearly designed to create a hatred towards the Japanese millowners, 
but few readers will be deceived, for the assumption of ‘‘ what must 
have been the case years ago ’’ does not interest us. The fact remains, 
and Miss Utley grudgingly acknowledges it, that the workers in the 
vast majority of the Japanese cotton mills are enjoying a healthier 
and happier life than if they had remained in their homes. It is, of 
course, possible in any country to select individual cases of hardship 
from which a political agitator will only be too pleased to generalise. 

After the reader has eliminated this poisonous propaganda work 
from the book, he will find in it a great deal of very useful information. 
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The chapters entitled “‘ Britain and Japan in the Indian Market,” 
and the analysis of Japan’s exports and costs of production in Japan, 
are particularly instructive. The section of the book dealing with 
Japan is more interesting and fuller than those relating to China and 
India. The authoress never visited India, and remained only a very 
short time in China. ARNO S. PEARSE. 


120*. MANCHURIA YEAR Book, 1931. 1932. (Tokyo: East Asiatic 
Economic Investigation Bureau. 8vo. xiv + 347 pp.) 

It is to be hoped that this very useful volume—presumably the 
first of a series—will not be put aside as propaganda because its publica- 
tion happened to coincide with the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. It sets out clearly and concisely a vast mass of useful in- 
formation relating to the trade, industry, products, administration 
and history of Manchuria. The authors have not only performed 
their task with great skill and a high degree of accuracy; they have 
also made good their claim that their aim has been “‘ to make a plain 
and strictly impartial statement of facts.’’ It is true that occasionally 
they take—somewhat naively—the Japanese view of certain con- 
troversial matters, such as the Twenty-one Demands, but on the other 
hand they are content to state the facts objectively—as in Chapter VII 
on Finance—and do not attempt to make capital out of China’s in- 
capacity for modern government. 


121*. KoREA: THE HERMIT NATION. By T. Stanley Soltau. 1932. 
(World Dominion Press. 8vo. 123 pp.) 

Tuis brief but interesting survey of Protestant Mission work in 
Korea is in the main a vindication of the Nevius method. Dr. Nevius, 
an American Presbyterian missionary in China, believed in encouraging 
groups of Christians to form themselves into local Christian commu- 
nities under spiritual leaders of their own and to build their own 
churches, schools, etc., by their own methods and with their own funds. 
An important field of labour was still left open to the foreign missionary, 
but the native church in Korea, where this method was adopted from 
the beginning, was never a parasite dependent on foreign mission 
funds and has escaped the difficulties that have beset the native 
churches in other lands in their efforts to change over to a healthy 
basis of self-support and self-determination. Among the fruits of 
the Nevius method must be counted the church buildings illustrated 
opposite page 26—a pleasing contrast to the tin-roofed monstrosities 
that are alas too frequently built out of mission funds to serve as 
schools or mission rooms. 


122. LA CrIsE MonpIALE: L’ASIE CONTRE L’EuROPE. By A. F. 
Legendre. 1932. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 364 pp. 18 /rs.) 

The author has a supreme contempt for radicals, socialists (who are 
worse than Bolshevists), America, the Kuomintang, Young China, the 
Nanking Government, European statesmen who do not share his views 
et hoc genus omne. He does not know how to arrange his material or 
develop his ideas and the continual harping on one string soon becomes 
wearisome. 


123*. QUE VEUTLE JAPON? QuE VEUTLA CHINE? By J.C. Balet. 
1932. (Paris: Editions du Temps Présent. 8vo. 189 pp. 
8 frs.) 


This book purports to explain the origins of the present dispute be- 
tween China and Japan. The author is a great admirer of Japan and 
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has not a good word to say for China. Apart from defects in style and 
content, the book is too one-sided to be a satisfactory account of the 
conflict. 


124*. L’AFFAIRE DE MANDCHOURIE. By N.Sakamoto. 1931. (Paris: 
4es y 9 
Sirey. 8vo. 33 pp. 6/fs.) 


In this pamphlet the author attempts to summarise the position in 
Manchuria, namely, the treaty rights and achievements of Japan and 
her grievances against China. He argues that owing to the peculiar 
conditions that have always obtained in China it has become a recognised 
doctrine of international law that foreign troops may be sent on to Chinese 
soil to protect foreign nationals. He does not seem to be aware of the 
treaty clauses that give foreign war vessels the right to visit all ports in 
China. 

125. DER BOLSCHEWISMUS IN CHINA. By Dr. jur. Peter Schmitz. 
1931. (Vienna. 8vo. 84 pp. 60 /rs.) 

This pamphlet, written by a member of the Society of Jesus, is in- 
tended for the guidance of catholic missionaries in China. The general 
reader, once he accepts its special standpoint, may find in it a good deal 
of curious information on an obscure subject. The author does not fall 
into the common errors of underestimating the strength of his adversaries 
or of discrediting their sincerity. 


THE AMERICAS 


126. THE INTERNATIONAL JorInT Commission. By C. J. Chacko. 
1932. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
P. S. King & Son. 8vo. 431 pp. 27s. 6d.) 


It is now generally recognised that the work of the Commission 
established by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 is the outstanding 
practical example of international cooperation in the solution of water 
problems. But the record of this work is contained in official reports 
that are not easily accessible to most readers, particularly in Europe, 
and Dr. Chacko has performed a useful service in compiling a summary 
of the decisions of the Commission within the limits of a single volume. 

Dr. Chacko does not seem to realise that the exclusion of tributaries 
from the definition of ‘“‘ boundary waters ” in the preliminary article of 
the treaty was deliberately introduced by the Americans, as Mr. Root 
candidly admitted, in order to exclude the serious question of the 
Chicago diversion from the jurisdiction of the Commission. In the 
precisely similar case of the Shoal Lake diversion (p. 88) the Canadian 
Government insisted that the Winnipeg authorities should obtain the 
sanction of the Commission for their works. Generally, it may be 
said that Dr. Chacko is not at his best when dealing with the broader 
aspects of his subject, and the introduction indicates that he is not 
very familiar with recent developments in Europe. The value of his 
work lies in the fact that for the first time he has given us a complete 
and reliable analysis of the practice of the International Joint Com- 
mission. H. A.'S. 


127*. THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT Britain. By C. R. Fish, Sir 
Norman Angell, and Rear-Admiral C. L. Hussey, U.S.N. (Retired). 
1932. (Chicago University Press, for the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. 8vo. xi-+ 235 pp. $1.50. 8s. 6d.) 

THE Chicago Council on Foreign Relations is a body which has 
done admirable work in informing public opinion, and also in making 
studies on the question of the outlawry of war. 
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Professor Fish, whose essay occupies about half the volume, is the 
well-known historian of American diplomacy in the University of 
Wisconsin. He has always followed, with particular care, the course of 
British-American relations, and may be said to have given a new point 
of view to this subject. His thesis is that the relations of no two 
great nations have ever been so intimate as those of the United States 
and Great Britain; that these relations have involved a century and 
a half packed full of disputes ; and that one by one all outstanding mat- 
ters of dispute have been settled by diplomacy. Finally, the elimina- 
tion of dispute after dispute has brought about a situation between the 
two countries in which the relations between them are now practically 
just ‘‘ matters of office routine.” Therefore the future will have an 
entirely new sort of British-American problem. The problems will all 
concern the relation of the two countries to each other, so far as this is 
affected by their relation to the rest of the world ; that is to say, British- 
American affairs in the future are involved in the question: will there 
be Beitish-American cooperation in regard to world affairs or will there 
not: 

Mr. Fish’s essay is supplemented by ‘‘ an Englishman’s point of 
view ” (by Sir Norman Angell); and “an American’s point of view ” 
(by Rear-Admiral Hussey). Sir Norman Angell deals with the question 
from a primarily political side; Rear-Admiral Hussey deals with 
British-American relations from the point of view of freedom of the 
seas. 

I should like to add that the book is small (pocket-size), clearly- 
printed, and would be an admirable present for all travellers to either 
country. R. B. Mowat, 


128. L’EPARGNE DES TRAVAILLEURS : LA SPECULATION ET LE NEo- 
CAPITALISME AUX Etats-Unis. By J. Haristoy. 1932. (Paris: 
Giard. 8vo. xi-+ 427 pp. 60 /rs.) 

This is a valuable and very interesting study of ‘‘ employee stock 
ownership ”’ in the United States or what is called in Great Britain 
“eo-partncrship.” As one incident in the drama of American “ pros- 
perity,” the material in this book is worth study. The author has done 
his work carefully and well. C. DELISLE Burns. 


129*. MEXICO AND HER FOREIGN CREDITORS. By Edgar Turlington. 
1930. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. x -+ 499 pp. 25s.) 


Tuis book is the result of cooperative work and research during five 
years on the financial and diplomatic records of Mexico since 1822, 
undertaken at the instigation of Columbia University. The method 
employed is to give an account of loans made to Mexico, the negotiations 
leading up to these and to the conversion schemes, compromises and 
scalings down, agreements voluntary and enforced, which together 
make up the financial history of Mexico down to 1929. It is for the 
most part a miserable story and at the same time a severe commentary 
on the wisdom of private capitalists in relying upon the faith and good- 
will of a Government in a raw material producing country of unproved 
political traditions. The Mexican example is no doubt extreme, but 
it does illustrate, among other things, the short memory of the average 
investor. It makes one also wonder whether the memories of issuing 
houses which sponsor such issues are much longer. The loans of 1824 
and 1825 were rearranged or funded five times in the period to 1888. 
As the author of this book shows, the result to an original investor who 
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subscribed to these loans to yield 8} per cent. and 7 per cent. was that, 
taking into account defaults and partial repudiations, he could receive 
in 1888 the whole of his capital back, but the actual interest received 
was at the rate of 2-25 per cent. on the 1824 loan and 1-1 per cent. on the 
loan of 1825. Nevertheless in 1910 Mexican credit stood practically 
on a 4 per cent. basis! Twenty-two years of the “golden era”’ of the 
Diaz régime were sufficient to bring about this level of confidence on the 
part of the foreign investor. Since 1913 the record of Mexico’s interest 
payments is only too familiar to many bondholders now living. Armed 
intervention in Mexico has availed little. The representations of the 
British Navy in 1859, the occupation of Vera Cruz by American forces 
in 1914, and the American attack on Villa in 1916 were without effect. 
The practical result of intervention on an international scale in 1861 
and the actual occupation of Mexico City by Maximilian between the 
years 1863 and 1867 was that the particular bonds issued by Maximilian 
were not recognised by succeeding Mexican Governments and were 
repudiated. The security of investors in foreign bonds rests ultimately 
on the goodwill of the respective Governments. 

This book is well documented and is supplied with excellent tables 
summarising the indebtedness of Mexico at various points. It represents 
a high level of achievement and a technique of writing financial history 
which it may be hoped will be followed in other directions. In a book 
containing so many figures I have detected only one obvious misprint, 
at the top of p. 289. In the preface it is announced that further 
volumes on Mexican economic history are in preparation, and it will be 
interesting to have a similar analysis showing how foreign investors in 
Mexico have fared in other forms of property. Personal experience of 
Mexico makes one suspect that the actual ownership of “‘ real wealth ” 
such as mineral rights in silver or oil has proved a more remunerative 
and safer investment in the long run than claims on a foreign Govern- 
ment where “‘ political risks ’’ are involved. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


130*. MONETARY INFLATION IN CHILE. By F. W. Fetter. 1932. 
(Princeton University. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xv + 213 pp. 15s. 6d.) 

In 1824 a Chilean Minister of Finance prophesied that his country 
would admit paper currency only at the point of the bayonet. In fact 
Chilean currency was on an inconvertible paper basis (with a brief 
interval) for nearly half a century after 1878, and Chile is now about to 
suspend the gold standard which she adopted in 1925. 

The story of Chilean currency, as narrated by Professor Fetter, is 
full of interest, and Chile’s refusal for so many years to return to gold 
has a special interest for Great Britain at the present time. 

The bi-metallic standard (which had in fact been gold up to 1873 
and silver thereafter) was suspended in July 1878. In 1879 and 1880 
Chile was at war with Bolivia: paper money increased threefold and 
wages, costs, etc., increased, but the exchange only depreciated from 
40d. to 36d., or by some Io per cent. Chile, having won the war, was 
prosperous and was unwilling to venture on the dangerous experiment 
of re-linking her currency to silver. After 1883 the peso depreciated 
to 213d., but this was partly due to the fall in world prices. 

In 1891 a Civil War was responsible for a 60 per cent. increase in the 
paper money in circulation and a further depreciation of the peso to 
16d. In 1892 legislation was introduced for the adoption of the gold 
standard and the valuation of the peso at 24d. as from June 1, 1896, as 
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against its current level of 18d. But lack of confidence and the with- 
drawal of foreign credits caused the exchange to depreciate to 103d. in 
May 1894. In 1895 it was decided that stabilisation should be at the 
rate of 18d. 

Chile only remained on the gold standard for three years: the 18d. 
rate was too high, especially as gold prices were falling and the all- 
powerful agricultural debtor class was severely hit. The opposition 

culminated in a run on the Banco de Chile and the gold standard was 
suspended in July 1898. 

“The next ten years of Chilean monetary experience are almost 
unique in the world’s monetary history”; they were years of inflation 
in a time of peace and prosperity. The “ hundred families’ who 
controlled politics preferred to let well alone and to avoid currency 
experiments. In 1905 further paper money was issued and a speculative 
boom led to a slump in 1906-7. Between 1903 and 1907 paper money 
in circulation was trebled and exchange fell to 12d. in 1907 and to 8d. 
in 1908. 

The rise in prices and labour troubles which resulted led to a 
reaction of sentiment. 


«« Following the excesses from 1904 to 1907 the country then awoke in 
1908 with exchange collapsed and, figuratively, signed the pledge not to 
touch another peso of paper money.” 


But exchange fell further to 9}d. in 1913 and at the same time gold 
prices were rising. 

Proposals to stabilise at 12d. were interrupted by the War. In 1914 
there were large emergency issues to help the banks and the nitrate 
industry, but these were quickly retired again. The War brought 
prosperity and the peso once again rose over 17d., and this enabled 
Chile to avoid the worst effects of the fluctuations in the value of gold 
and, by having a paper currency, to maintain a stable price level. In 
1918 the peso might, Professor Fetter thinks, have been stabilised at 
about rod. but, owing to issues of paper money to aid the nitrate 
industry and to cover budget deficits, by 1924 the peso had fallen 
below 6d. and paper money in circulation had doubled, as compared 
with 1912. By successive doses of inflation since 1878 the paper money 
had increased from 26} to 3934 million pesos and the peso had fallen 
from 42d. to 6d. 

Though to Professor Fetter inflation is always the villain of the 
piece, it can reasonably be inferred that it saved Chile from some of the 
ill-effects of the world depression in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties and of 
world inflation in 1915-18. It is perhaps surprising that Chile is only 
now proposing to return to the suspension of specie payments which 
served her so well at certain epochs in the past. iD. We 


131. ARCHIVES OF British HonpurAs: Vol. I. From the earliest 
date to A.D. 1800. Edited, with Historical Note, by Major Sir 
John Alder Burdon. 1931. (London: Sifton Praed. 8vo. 
xv + 304 pp. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

“ How is it that in the very heart of the Spanish Caribbean sur- 
rounded by strongly entrenched Latin American communities there 
should be the colony of Honduras so unmistakably British in its life 
and institutions?’ Such is the question posed by Professor A. P. 
Newton in the Introduction he contributes to this work; and thanks 
to the enthusiasm and the devoted labours of Major Sir John Burdon 
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and his band of helpers, the scattered and somewhat fragmentary 
records of this remarkable but little-known colony have now been 
gathered together, and in this volume the story is carried to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

It is not usually realised by the student of international relations 
that Great Britain had a direct political interest in Central America 
from Tudor times until well into the nineteenth century. Such, 
however, is the case, and British Honduras is the sole remnant that 
has survived to remind us of the fact. 

Apart from the value and significance of the history from this 
point of view, the reader will find that the domestic story of this colony 
affords (as the Governor of Jamaica expressed it, in 1842) ‘ one of the 
most remarkable instances of British enterprise and energy.” Settle- 
ments of English privateers grew up along this coast after 1667 in order 
to participate in the cutting of logwood in the Bays of Campeachy 
and Honduras and along the Moskito shore. The “ Baymen,’ despite 
their repeated failure to secure formal recognition from the home 
Government, kept up an heroic struggle against the Spaniards; and 
in the end, in 1783, they obtained recognition and a proper colonial 
system. 

This gallant colony has suffered many misfortunes during its 
history, and the disastrous hurricane which struck Belize, its capital, 
last year is still fresh in public memory. It was by a miraculous 
chance that Sir John Burdon, late Governor of British Honduras, 
was able to save the typescript and maps for the next two volumes, 


and we shall await their publication with particular interest. 
R. H. KInvic. 


132. GROWING UP IN NEW GuINEA. By Margaret Mead, 1931. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. xii + 285 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THREE years ago, Miss Margaret Mead (Mrs. Reo Fortune), of the 
American Museum of Natural History, attracted attention by her 
study of native adolescence, Coming of Age in Samoa. Continuing this 
work, Dr. and Mrs. Fortune sought an island in the Papuasian group, 
as far as possible unspoiled by European influences. Finally they chose 
the tiny Manus villages of the Admiralty group, in the north of that part 
of New Guinea which is under Australian mandate. There was a com- 
munity of eleven villages of brown sea-dwellers (some 2000 in all), much 
less influenced by white contact than in that favourite research-ground, 
the Trobriands. The investigators planned an analysis of native 
education—of what the authoress calls 
“the relationship between spontaneous animism and thinking characteristic of 
mentally immature persons, especially children under five or six.” 


While Mrs. Fortune is not prepared to come to other than negative 
conclusions on this problem by experience in New Guinea alone, she 
has given us this preliminary survey of Manus childhood. 

The book consists of 203 pages of text and thirteen voluminous 
appendices. The chapters range from birth to adolescence, the clue 
to the whole being cleverly given in the titles of the last three chapters, 
“The Triumph of the Adults,” “ Personality and Tradition,” and 
“The Child’s Dependence upon Tradition.” The whole survey 
emphasises that rigid web of interacting traditions so characteristic of 
complex native societies. With this goes a respect for property, 
sedulously instilled into the smallest children. 
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Six months of intensive field-work enabled Mrs. Fortune to interview 
every native child in the village of Peri and study it individually in 
relation to its society. As it stands, this book is rather descriptive 
than analytical. As an account of native childhood within a restricted 
area, it is delightful, although various sections appear to be written for 
different publics. The methodological and other appendices somewhat 
mar its form, and surely there are more suitable places than this for 
elementary definitions of the scope of social psychology. 

STEPHEN H. ROBERTS. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, International Affairs. 


DEAR SIR, 

I wonder if you would allow me to make.a few remarks about the 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris in reference both to the Editor 
and to the contributors. Like myself, they are frequently and most 
inaccurately made responsible in the Press for opinions which they do 
not hold. The process has been going on so long that a mild protest 
has become necessary. 

I venture to say that this is pertinent, not only because of references 
in the May 1932 number of International Affairs, but because of 
numerous other references, notably in the Berliner Monatshefte of June 
1932, pp. 580-91. These really compel me to state the facts. 

In a very widely circulated book, A Refutation of the Versailles War 
Guilt Thesis (A. A. Knopf, 1930, New York), Dr. von Wegerer cheerfully 
quoted me as accepting, as Editor of the History of the Peace Conference, 
the view that Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty charged Germany 
with War Guilt. He quoted from Vol. II, pp. 73-90, opinions expressed 
not by me but by acontributor. He also quoted Vol. II, p. 17, in con- 
firmation. Now this passage simply states that the Germans them- 
selves in their Observations on the Peace Treaty made that assumption. 
This was correct as to the German view but was wholly misleading and 
erroneous as tomy own. Asa matter of fact my own personal view is 
that the War Guilt charge is to be found in Articles 227-30 and was 
so accepted by the Allies in their letter of June 16, 1918, but is not in 
Article 231. When I stated this view recently in public Herr von 
Wegerer charged me with inconsistency and quoted Vol. II, p. 73—a 
statement that the clause (Art. 231) means simply that Germany caused 
the War! This chapter is (v. Vol. VI, p. xxvi) by Mr. A. E. Siepmann. 
Another opinion in Vol. II, pp. 45-6, this time by an anonymous 
contributor, is to the effect that Germany caused the War. Now my 
view here has always been that Germany’s War Guilt or otherwise 
could not properly be determined in 1919 and cannot even now. So we 
have here two opinions in the History opposed to my own. I may say, 
however, that Professor Hazeltine, who wrote on the legal aspects of 
the Treaty (Vol. I, chap. IX; Vol. II, chap. VI) substantially agreed 
with me. In Volume I, p. xi, it is stated that “it has not always been 
possible, nor did the Editor think it right, to preclude expressions of 
opinion on the part of an individual contributor.” 

The eternal struggle over Art. 231 in Germany has at length com- 
pelled me to break silence and state the facts. Dr. von Wegerer has 
been forced to admit (Berliner Monatshefte, June 1932, p. 589) that 
every statement he has previously made with regard to the History is 
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inaccurate. But he not only expresses no regret for his inaccuracies, 
but adds, ‘‘ I must honestly admit that, on the basis of this sentence, 
[Vol. I, p. xi, the one about ‘individual opinions ’], I had no idea that 
such a fundamental expression of opinion which is in contradiction 
to the views of the publisher [he means Editor] could be included in 
Temperley’s book without comment.” I can only say that freedom to 
contributors to express opinions seemed to me part of my duty as 
Editor, and is thoroughly in accordance with the traditions of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Is it not clear that, in some 
quarters, the History is regarded as a uniform and harmonized work, 
with a kind of semi-official tone and Editor? The facts above given 
entirely refute this idea and make it clear that contributors expressed 
different views from the Editor and from one another. It would be easy 
to multiply instances beyond those given. 

It is therefore clearly a matter of great importance that, when 
references are made to the History, it should be stated clearly who 
the author of the statement is. The list of contributors is found in 
full in Vol. VI, pp. xxv—xxxi, and only a few chapters are anonymous. 
I am afraid the May number of International Affairs does not give a 
good example to other journals in this respect. Thus on p. 391 a 
quotation is made from the History of the Peace Conference (VI, p. 274) : 
“A new Ireland has been set up in the heart of Europe, with what 
consequences no man may know.” On p. 392, the author of this 
article is not named but is also quoted, still anonymously, for opinions 
on “ the Poles and Ruthenians ”’ (VI, p. 266), and for certain statistics 
which the writer (Sir Walter Napier) says are “ presumably those 
before the Peace Conference.” Now the author of this article was a 
distinguished expert on the subject, Professor H. J. Paton. He certainly 
ought to be mentioned by name, as he is in the Table of Contents in 
Volume VI. His opinion as to the validity of certain statistics is, in 
my view, most important. But what value can attach to Sir Walter 
Napier’s suggestion that certain figures in the History were “ presum- 
ably those before the Peace Conference”? There were all sorts of 
figures before the Peace Conference, some figures drawn from Utopia 
and the Arabian Nights. In fact the source of the figures in question 
is revealed by Professor Paton’s dictum “ to judge by the census of 
religions.” But. the real importance of the whole passage is that 
Professor Paton assumes authority for them, which he cannot do if he is 
veiled in anonymity. Moreover, there is always at the back of my 
mind the fact that the Editor is in some way or another held responsible, 
if the contributor is not named. 

These instances will surely show the incorrectness of attributing to 
the Editor the statements of contributors, and the harm done by failing 
to mention them by name. Moreover, such a practice will dispel the 
myth, so dear to Dr. von Wegerer, that an Editor ought not to allow 
“fundamental ”’ differences without comment. The whole suggestion 
of harmonised opinions, etc., is most deleterious to the History. Can I 
hope that the Journal of the Institute will set a good example in future 
to other periodicals ? 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD TEMPERLEY, 
Editor of History of the Peace Conference 
Peterhouse, of Paris. 
Cambridge. 
June 10, 1932. 





